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PROSPECTUS. 


Some  degree  of  truth  lias  been  acbuitted  in  the  charge  not 
unfrequently  lirought  against  the  English,  that  they  arc  assiduous 
rather  than  solid  readers.  They  give  themselves  too  niucli  to 
the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Technical  Science  is  almost  ex- 
clusively restricted  to  its  professed  votaries,  and,  but  for  some 
of  the  Quarterlies  and  ^Monthlies,  very  little  solid  matter  Avould 
come  Avithin  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 

But  the  circulation  enjoyed  by  many  of  these  very  periodicals, 
ami  the  increase  of  the  scientific  journals,  may  be  taken  for 
sufficient  proof  that  a  taste  for  more  serious  subjects  of  study  is 
noAv  growing.  Indeed  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if 
strictly  scientific  sulijects  are  not  more  universally  cultivated,  it 
is  mainly  because  they  are  not  rendered  more  accessible  to  the 
people.  .Such  themes  are  treated  either  too  elaborately,  or  in 
too  forbidding  a  style,  or  else  brought  out  in  too  costly  a  form 
to  be  easily  available  to  all  classes. 

The  splendid  con(jfuests  of  ]\Iod:rn  Science  in   every  braiich 


of  human  knowledge,  are  moreover,  as  a  rule,  scattcrcJ  ovi'V  a 
multiplicity  of  monograplis,  essays,  memoirs,  and  special  works  of 
all  sorts.  Except  in  the  Encyclopajdias,  their  varied  results  are 
nowhere  to  be  found,  so  to  say,  under  one  cover,  and  even  in 
these  unwieldy  compilations  they  are  necessarily  handled  more 
summarily  than  is  always  desirable. 

With  the  view  of  remedying  this  manifold  and  increasing 
inconvenience,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a 
comprehensive  project  recently  set  on  foot  in  France,  emphaticallj- 
the  land  of  Popiilar  Science.  The  well-kno-wTi  j)ublishers,  !M]\L 
EeiuAvald  ct  Co.,  have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  some 
of  the  leading  sarants  of  that  country  to  supply  an  exhaustive 
series  of  Avorks  on  each  and  all  of  the  sciences  of  the  day,  treated 
in  a  style  at  once  lucid,  popular,  and  strictly  methodic. 

The  names  of  M]M.  P.  Proca,  vSecretary  of  the  Societe 
d'Anthropologie ;  Ch.  Martins,  Montpellier  Univei'sity ;  C.  Yogt, 
University  of  G&neva ;  G.  de  Mortillet,  !Museum  of  Saint  Ger- 
main ;  A.  Guillemin,  author  of  "  Ciel "  and  "  Phenomenes  de  la 
Physique ;"  A.  Hovelacque,  editor  of  the  '•'  Pevue  de  Linguis- 
ti(jue;''"  Dr.  Pally,  Dr.  Letourneau,  and  many  others,  whose  co- 
operation has  already  been  secured,  ai'e  a  guarantee  that  their 
i-espective  subjects  will  receive  thorough  treatment,  and  will  in  all 
cases  be  written  up  to  the  A-ery  latest  discoveries,  and  ke]it  in 
every  respect  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

We  have,  on  our  part,  been  fortunate  in  making  such  further 
arrangements  Avith  some  of  the  best  writers  and  r('C(ignised 
authorities  here,  as  Avill  enable  us  to  present  the  series  in  a 
thoroughly  English  dress  to  the  reading  public  of  this  country. 
In  so  doing  we  feel  conArinced  that  Ave  are  taking  thr  best  means 
of  supplying  a  Avant  that  lias  long  been  deeply  felt. 

The   \-olumes  in  actiial  course  of  execution,  or  cuutemplated,. 


Avill  embrace  sucli  subjects  as  :  Anthropology,  Eiology,  Science 
of  Language,  Comparative  Mythology,  Astronomy,  Prehistoric 
Archagology,  Ethnography,  Geology,  Hygiene,  Political  Economy, 
Physical  and  Commercial  Geographj^  Philosophy,  Architecture, 
Chemistry,  Education,  General  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Meteorology,  History,  Finance,  Mechanics,  Statistics,  (tc.  (kc. 

All  the  volumes,  ■while  complete  and  so  far  independent  in 
themselves,  Avill  be  of  uniform  appearance,  slightly  varying, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  bullv  and  in  price. 

The  present  volume,  on  the  Science  of  Language,  with  which 
the  English  series  is  introduced,  and  wliich  will  be  immediately 
folloAved  by  others  on  Biology  and  Anthropology,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  st3-le  and  execution  of  these 
works. 

When  finished  tliej  Avill  form  a  coiiPLETE  collection'  of 
STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE  on  all  the  physical  and  mental 
sciences,  thus  fully  justifying  the  general  title  chosen  for  the 
series — '•'  Library  of  Contemporary  Science." 
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THE  AUTHORS  PREFACE. 


To  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  was  reserved  the 
privilege  of  giving  birth  to  the  true  methods  of  scientific  research. 
The  undertaking  was  immense  j  hut  the  men  by  Avhom  it  was 
attempted  were  fully  equal  to  the  task.  The  Encyclopedists  led 
the  way  in  the  new  era  by  introducing  the  modern  system  of 
experunental  science. 

The  methodic  spirit  recast  the  processes  of  research  and  of 
instruction  hitherto  piu-sued,  while  mathematics,  chemistry,  the 
physical  sciences,  broke  at  last,  once  for  all,  with  metaphysics. 

The  Science  of  Language,  to  which  this  "volimie  is  devoted, 
is  neither  the  least  important  nor  the  least  interesting  of  con- 
temporary sciences.  Our  pvu-pose  is  to  show  its  real  place  in 
the  natural  history  of  man.  And  at  the  very  outset  we  shall 
have  to  define  its  scope  and  natiu'c.  The  most  delicate  (piestions 
of  this  science  are  daily  discussed  and  solved  by  persons  ignorant 
alike  of  its  object  and  of  its  method.  This,  •  however,  is  but 
the  general  fate  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  The  lack  of  deei) 
study,  based  on  experience,  is  supplied  by  assertions  of  a  jiurely 
sentimental  character.  It  is  thus  that  we  constantly  hear  peoi^le 
boldly  proclaiming  themselves  polygenists  or  monogenists,  friends 
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or  foes  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  without  having  ever  set  foot 
in  an  anthropological  luuseum. 

We  shall  not  seek  to  shirk  the  question  of  'the  origin  of 
speech,  which  is  in  itself  a  purely  anthropological  one.  "With- 
out troubling  ourselves  with  the  fancies  it  has  given  rise  to, 
we  shall  treat  it  solely  on  the  standpoint  of  natural  history — 
that  is  to  say,  of  anatomy  and  i^hysiology.  Articidate  speech 
is  a  natural  fact,  subject,  like  all  others,  to  free  and  unpre- 
judiced inquiry ;  hence  there  is  nothing  rash  in  attempting  to 
broach  the  (question  of  its  origin.  To  put  it  aside  umler  the 
jiretext  that  all  inquiry  into  "  first  origins "  must  be  proscribed, 
is  of  itself  an  admission  of  the  possibility  of  these  first  causes, 
which  mathematics  and  chemistry  themseh'es  have  amply  \'indi- 
cated. 

By  the  side  of  (questions  purely  philological,  Ave  have  here 
and  there,  though  sparingly,  introduced  certain  linguistic  matters 
directly  connected  with  them.  AVe  have  more  readily  discussed 
some  points  of  linguistic  ethnography,  though  in  a  very  incom- 
plete manner,  with  the  intention  of  returning  ti3  the  subject. 
Even  the  strictly  philological  questions  themselves,  the  nature 
and  aim  of  this  series  has  compelled  us  to  treat  in  a  very  cursory 
Avay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readei^  will  make  allowance 
for  this  difficulty. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  jiermitted  to  express  our  thaidcs 
to  MM.  Picot  and  Vinson  for  their  co-operation  in  the  work. 
,  To  them  we  are  much  indebted  for  notes,  information,  and,  above 
all,  for  theu'  safe  and  methodical  suggestions. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Casting  about  for  a  suitahle  title  to  liis  "  Introduction  li  I'Etudc 
de  la  Science  da  Langage,"  Domenico  Pozzi  asks  almost  in 
despair:  "How,  then,  shall  we  name  it?  Linguistics  with  many 
Frencli  Aviiters,  or  (llottics  and  Glottology  with,  some  Germans'?" 
And  after,  on  A'arious  grounds,  rejecting  tliese  and  other  still 
more  incongruous  terms,  he  ends  hy  adopting  the  expression, 
"  .Science  of  Language."  Yet  it  is  obvious  that,  after  all,  tliis 
is  rather  an  explanation  of  a  title  than  a  title  in  the  strict 
sense  that  botany  or  zoology  are  titles.  It  tells  us  in  so  many 
v.-ords  Avhat  tliis  particular  branch  of  knowledge  is,  describing 
it  as  a  science,  dealing  with  language  as  its  subject  matter. 
Still  the  expression  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
some  great  names,  and.  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  has  been 
yet  suggested.  In  the  absence  of  any  better  equivalent  for  the 
German  term  "  Sjn-achwissenschaft,"  it  will  probably  contmue  to 
hold  its  ground,  and  has  been  accordingly  adopted  as  the  title 
of  this  English  edition  of  'SL  Hovelacque's  work.  It  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  sufficiently  general  without  bemg  vague, 
and  of  being  perfectly  intelligible  without  committing  us  to  any 
special  theories — no  sliglit  consideration  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science. 
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The  distinguished  Author  belongs  to  the  advanced  school  of 
anthropologists,  and  as  such,  of  coiu-se,  treats  language  as  strictly 
and  exclusively  a  physical  science.  Many  of  his  views  Avill, 
doubtless,  fail  to  meet  Avith  universal  acceptance,  "while  it  must 
he  confessed  tliat  some  of  liis  conclusions  are  utterly  unwarranted-, 
at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  his  argument  for  the  original  pliu?ality  of  the 
human  race,  based  upon  the  assiuned  original  plurality  of  himian 
speech.  (Ch.  vi.  §  2,  pp.  304-7.)  In  the  actual  state  of  the 
science,  pliilology  can  no  more  prove  the  primeval  diversity  than 
it  can  the  prmieval  unity  of  articulate  speech  itself;  and  until 
this  point  is  settled,  it  can  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
original  unity  or  plurality  of  mankind. 

But,  although  this  and  one  or  two  collateral  questions  are 
really  foreign  to  the  suliject,  the  Translator  did  nOt  on  that 
account  consider  himself  justified  in  tamj)ering  with  the  text. 
The  jireferable  coiu'se  in  all  such  cases  seemed  to  be  to  let  the 
Author  set  forth  liis  OAvn  views  in  his  own  Avay,  and  then,  where 
desu'able,  point  out  their  fallacies,  and  warn  the  reader  against 
their  illogical  nature.  All  such  coiuments,  as  well  as  all  other 
supplementary  matter,  for  which  the  Translator  alone  is  re- 
sponsible, "will  be  found  either  in  special  notes  or  interspersed, 
in  square  and  round  brackets,  tlu'oughout  the  Avork. 

With  the  view  of  renderuig  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete 
handbook  of  the  subject,  he  has  also  sujiplied  an  Appendix, 
illustrated  by  a  pMlological  map,  presenting,  so  to  say,  a  bu'dseye 
vieAv  of  all  knoAvn  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  thus  forming 
a  clearly  tabidated  summarj-  of  its  varied  contents. 

Some  thought  has  also  Ijeen  gi^'en  to  the  important  matter  of 
the  spelling  of  foreign  names.     It  Avould,  of  course,  be  hopeless 
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to  look  for  uiiifonnitj  amidst  the  chaos  at  present  prevailmg 
amongst  English  Aniters.  But  we  may  still  aim  at  least  at 
consistency,  and  avoid  the  absiu'dities  of  those  who  at  one 
moment  soniewhat  ostentatiously  write  Kiniou  for  Cimon,  and 
the  very  next  give  us  Thucydides  for  Thukydides.  Besides  this 
modest  virtue  of  consistency,  the  Translator  has  further  endea- 
voured to  be  correct,  in  all  cases  giving  preference  to  Avhat  he 
considered  the  better  forms,  where  two  or  more  were  in  cuiTent 
use.  Thus  it  is  that  he  "writes  Kafir,  not  Kaffir,  the  /  not 
being  doubled  in  the  Arahm  Jif  =  Kafir  =  miidel.  So  also  u  long 
everywhere  supersedes  the  clumsy  oo  and  the  French  ou,  whence 
Rumanian;  Beluch,  Bantu,  &c.,  and  not  Roumanian,  Bdoocli, 
Bantou,  &c.  Diacritical  marks,  however,  have  been  very  sparingly 
used,  being  always  cumbersome  and  mostly  needless.  Thus  there 
is  no  danger  that  anj'one  Avill  give  the  same  sound  to  the  thst 
syllable  of  Rumanian  that  he  does  to  the  English  word  ruin, 
although  the  u  does  not  bear  the  usual  mark  of  the  long  vowel 
sound.  On  the  other  hand,  eccentricities  are  avoided,  such 
eccentricities,  for  instance,  as  would  lead  us  to  A^T^ite  the  strictly 
correct  JcJtalifaJt  and  lc(lrdu:an--mrnc  for  our  old  friends  catif  and 
caravansaries. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that,  though  based  on  the  lirst 
edition  of  the  original,  this  translation  has  been  carefidly  com- 
pared with  the  proofs  of  the  second  now  being  issued.  All 
improvements  and  important  additions  have  been  embodietl  in 
the  text,  which  it  is  hoped  will  thus  be  foimd  to  .present  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  philological  studies. 

A.  H.  K. 

11,  AiNGER  Terrace,  N.W., 
January  3rd,   1877. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

LINGUISTICS PHILOLOGY ETYMOLOGY. 

§  1. — Difference  between  Linguidics  and  PhiloTngij.^ 

It  is  seldom  tliat  in  ordinary  language,  or  even  in  scientific  works, 
any  distinction  is  observed  between  the  two  terms  ImgiMstics  and 
2Mlolofiy.  They  are  usually  employed  one  for  the  other,  almost 
at  haphazard,  and  according  to  the  more  or  less  urgent  euphonic 
requirements  of  a  phrase  or  a  sentence.  The  best  writers,  and  even 
scientific  men  themselves,  constantly  confuse  them ;  too  often  treat- 
ing philology  and  linguistics  as  nothing  more  than  the  study  of 
etymologies,  and  describing  those  engaged  in  such  pursuits  as 
philologists  or  linguists  indifferently.      The  inquiry  into  the  pos- 

*  In  what  follows,  the  terms  linguistics  and  philology,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent iTsage  of  the  two  languages,  have  necessarily  changed  sides.  Philology 
and  comparative  philology,  according  to  the  English  practice,  now  mean 
what  is  more  comprehensively  nnderstood  by  the  Science  of  Language, 
linguistics  being  more  usually  restricted  to  the  critical  study  of  a  given 
language.  But  the  more  correct  French  writers  use  la  philologie  in  this 
sense  of  linguistics,  and  la  linguistique  in  the  sense  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage ;  these  two  terms  thus  fonning  respectively  the  French  and  the 
English  titles  of  the  present  work.  It  may  be  added  that  in  this  translation 
the  terms  Science  of  Language,  Philology,  and  Comparative  Philology,  are 
used  as  practically  sjmonymous.  In  the  words  of  Schleicher,  quoted  further 
on,  "philology  is  nothing  unless  comparative." — 'Note  hy  Translator. 
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sible  relationship  of  two  Australian  idioms,  or  the  reWsion  of  a 
text  of  Plaiitus,  would  be  spoken  of  by  them  either  as  a  linguistic 
or  philological  work  indistinctly. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  and  we  must  at  the 
outset  endeavour  to  combat  such  a  serious  error. 

PhUology  is  a  natural,  linr/uidics  an  historical  science. 

In  his  dictionary  of  the  French  language,  M.  Littre,  using  the 
tenn  linguistique  in  the  sense  now  usually  given  by  English 
"writers  to  the  word  jiliilology,  describes  it  as  "the  study  of  lan- 
guages, considered  in  their  principles,  their  relations,  and  as  an 
involuntary  product  of  the  mind  of  man."  In  sjjite  of  all  its 
vagueness,  this  definition  possesses  the  great  merit  of  not  being 
quite  so  easily  applicable  to  the  word  linguistics  (in  the  English. 
sense).  On  the  other  band,  to  the  term  pldlology — by  it  partly 
understanding  linguistics — he  assigns  three  different  meapings : 
1st,  A  kind  of  general  learning,  respecting  beUes-lettres,  languages, 
criticism,  Arc. ;  2nd,  ]\Iore  definitely,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  a 
language  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  instrument  or  medium  of  literature ; 
.3rd,  Comparative  philologj',  a  study  appKed  to  several  languages, 
■which  are  explained  by  being  mutually  compared  -with  each  other. 

Of  these  three  definitions  the  first  two  are  correct,  but  the  third 
can  scarcely  be  accepted,  according  to  the  present  use  of  the  term 
l)y  French  writers.  The  author  justly  distinguishes  between 
philology,  properly  so-called,  and  linguistics ;  but,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  sanctions  the  unjustifiable  practice  which  confuses 
the  science  of  comparative  philology  with  mere  Imguistics. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  by  becoming  comparative,  the 
one  coidd  be  changed  to  the  other.  Comparative  physiology  em- 
bracing, for  instance,  the  relations  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  does  not  surely  cease  to  be  physiology.  And  so  with 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  or  even 
of  man  and  the  other  ^jrwrmte,  which  still  claims  the  title  of 
anatomy.  It  is  clearly  the  same  with  philology,  which  by  becoming 
comparative  cannot  by  any  means  thereby  forfeit  its  true  and 
proper  designation. 

Eollin   defined   linguists   as  "those  who  have  studied  the  old 
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^vTiters  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  correcting,  explaining,  and 
expounding  them,"  and  this  definition  is  still  largely  applicable. 
It  corresponds,  as  "vve  have  seen,  to  M.  Littre's  two  fu'st  meanings 
of  philology;  and  in  truth,  the  pro\'ince  of  the  linguist  is  the 
critical  study  of  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  archaeology,  art, 
and  mythology;  the  inquiry  into  the  history  of  languages,  and 
incidentally  into  their  geographical  extension ;  the  discovery  of  the 
elements  they  have  mutually  horrowed  from  each  other  during  the 
course  of  ages ;  the  restoration  and  the  correction  of  texts. 

This  is  on  the  face  of  it  an  historical  science,  and  an  important 
branch  of  learning.  Before  the  modern  development  of  the  natural 
sciences,  languages  could  be  regarded  only  from  tliis  historical  point 
— that  is  to  say,  linguistics  necessarily  long  preceded  philolophy. 

Strictly  speaking,  linguistics  are  concerned  with  one  language 
only.  This  it  criticises,  interprets  its  records,  improves  extant 
texts,  according  to  the  data  and  materials  fiu-nished  hj  this  one 
language  itself.  AVhen  this  study  becomes  extended  to  two  dif- 
ferent languages,  or  to  several  branches  of  the  same  language,  it 
becomes  so  far  comparative.  Thus  what  we  understand  by  classical 
linguistics  are  most  commonly  comparative  studies,  because  occu- 
pied Avith  both  Greek  and  Latm  texts.  In  the  same  Avay,  Eomance, 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  linguistics  are  aU  comparative.  They  will 
treat,  for  instance,  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Euphuists  of 
the  sixteenth  centiuy  on  the  current  speech  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations ;  of  the  part  played  by  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
formation  of  Xew  High  German;  of  the  westward  spread  of  the 
Slavonic  tongues  during  the  I\liddle  Ages,  and  of  their  subsequent 
retirement  towards  the  East. 

Equally  comparative  are  "  oriental  linguistics,"  as  they  are  called, 
and  which  embrace  tlu-ee  languages  scientifically  distinct — Persian, 
Araljic,  and  TurkisL  Lastly,  Buddhism  in  India  and  the  extreme 
East  has  given  birth  to  yet  anotlier  branch  of  comparative  linguistics. 

Wg  are   indebted  more   particularly   to    Schleicher,*  Curtius,f 

*  "  Die  deutsche  Sprache,"  Introduction,  chap.  vi. 
t  "  Philologie  imd  Sprachwissenschaft." 
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Kiilm,  Chavee,*  ami  Spiegel,  +  for  tliis  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  Wo  sciences  of  linguistics  and  philology.  All  these 
writers  agree  on  the  cardinal  point — that  the  one  belongs  to  the 
province  of  liistoric  knowledge,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  Science  of  Language,  or  Philology,  may  be  defined :  The 
study  of  the  constituent  elements  of  articulate  speech,  and  of  the 
various  forms  by  which  these  elements  are  or  may  be  affected.  In 
other  words,  philology  is  the  two-fold  study  of  the  phonetics  and 
of  the  structiu'e  of  languages. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  philology  trenches  on  physiology  by  the 
study  of  the  phonetic  material  of  languages — that  is,  of  their 
sounds.  The  first  care  of  the  philologist  is  to  arrange  the  vowels 
and  the  consonants  of  the  languages  he  is  studying,  and  to  establish 
the  laws  of  their  changes  or  modifications,  and  the  discovery  of 
these  laws  will  be  all  the  more  easy  for  him  accordmg  to  liis 
acquaintance  with  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Vowels  and  consonants  make  up  the  fundamental  elements  of 
language.  There  are  others  gro-wing  out  of  these,  which  are  at 
times,  strictly  speaking,  described  as  siinjTlG  elements,  although 
often  in  fact  already  compound;  these  are  the  monosyllables^ 
usually  called  roots. 

Inquiry  will  show  us  that  those  monosyllables  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  all  philological  systems.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  by  one 
pure  element,  that  is  by  a  single  vowel :  i  =  to  go  in  the  Aryan 
languages.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
fundamental  elements  :  ta  corresponding  in  Chinese  to  the  various 
conceptions  of  greatness.  But  thek  meaning  must  always  be 
very  general,  never  being  limited  by  any  consideration  of  gender, 
case,  number,  person,  time,  or  mood. 

The  study  of  these  elements  forms,  as  stated,  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  pliilologist.  To  this  study  succeeds  the  examination 
of  the  forms  by  Avhich  such  elements  are  or  may  be  affected.     This 

*  "  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,"  1862,  p.  198. 
t    "  Die  traditiouelle  Literatur  der  Parsen,"  p.  4S. 
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new  study  receives  the  name  of  niorplioloijij.  We  shall  treat 
farther  on  of  the  several  morphological  varieties  in  language,  that 
is  of  the  different  kinds  of  structure  that  languages  may  present.  It 
will  then  be  seen  that  idioms  classified  in  this  relation  in  one  and 
the  same  group,  as  for  instance  the  (ujglutiiiatinij  languages,  may 
j)ossibly  be  othermse,  and,  in  respect  of  their  constituent  elements, 
entirely  strangers  to  each  other.  Thus  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic 
languages,  whose  roots  are  totally  different  and  incapable  of  being 
identified,  are  both  found  in  the  same  morphological  division;  so 
also  with  Turkish,  Basque,  Japanese,  and  Tamil,  which  present  the 
same  general  structure,  but  the  roots  of  which  are  so  essentially 
different  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  one  common 
stock  or  origin. 

This  subject  will  claim  all  due  attention  in  its  proper  place. 
Meanwhile  our  object  is  thorougldy  to  establish  the  cardinal  fact 
that  pliilology  belongs  to  the  group  of  natiu'al  sciences,  and  that  to 
classify  it  ■with  the  historical  sciences  we  must  ignore  at  once  its 
aim  and  its  method. 

It  is  to  Augustus  Sclileicher  (ph.  18G8,  at  Jena,  Avhere  he  taught) 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  Avritings 
on  this  important  subject.  Schleicher  was  especially  distinguished 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen  for  a  turn  of  mind  altogether  free 
from  metaphysical  reveries.  Like  so  luany  others,  he  had  waded 
through  the  schools  of  the  transcendentalists,  and  followed  the 
expounders  of  hyperphysicism  and  "  theourgics,"  but  tlieir  subtle- 
ties had  failed  to  allure  liis  positive  intellect,  Avhich  could  ill  rest 
satisfied  Avith  dogmatic  and  empty  assertions.  His  Avas  essentially 
an  experimental  and  methodic  mind.  He  Avas  confessedly  the  first 
to  draAv  up  the  general  scheme  of  the  phonetics  and  structure  of 
the  Aryan  languages,  Avhose  relationship  had  been  definitely  pro- 
claimed by  Sir  W.  Jones  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  scientifically 
demonstrated  by  Bopp  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
As  Schleicher  Avas  himself  wont  to  remark,  his  extensive  botanical 
information  Avas  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  his  researches  iuto 
the  morphology  of  languages,  so  entirely  identical  are  the  processes 
of  analysis  and  comparison  in  the  study  of  all  the  natural  sciences. 
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Here  the  ingenious  analogy  deserves  to  be  quoted,  which,  in 
order  to  render  clear  the  difference  between  the  science  of  language 
and  linguistics,  he  was  fond  of  establishing  between  the  philologist 
and  the  botanist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  linguist  and  horti- 
culturist on  the  other.* 

"  Linguistics,"  he  Avrites,  "  are  a  historical  science,  a  science 
which  has  no  place  except  where  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
literature  and  a  history.  In  the  absence  of  monuments  or  of 
a  literary  cidture,  there  is  no  room  for  the  linguist.  In  a  word, 
linguistics  are  applicable  to  historic  documents  alone.  It  is  very- 
different  with  jihilology,  whose  sole  object  is  language  itself, 
whose  sole  study  is  the  examination  of  language  in  itself  and 
for  itself.  The  liistorical  changes  of  languages,  the  more  or 
less  accidental  development  of  the  vocabulary,  often  even  their 
syntactical  processes,  are  all  but  of  secondary  importance  for 
the  philologist.  He  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  phenomenon  itself  of  articulate  sj^eech ;  a  natm-al  function, 
inevitable  and  determined,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
and  Avhich,  like  aU  other  functions,  is  of  inexorable  necessity. 
It  little  matters  to  the  philologist  that  a  language  may  have  pre- 
vailed for  centuries  over  vast  empu'es ;  that  it  may  have  produced 
the  most  glorious  literary  monuments ;  that  it  may  have  yielded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  intellectual 
culture.  He  little  cares,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  obscure  idiom 
may  have  perished  'without  fruits  or  issue,  stifled  by  other  tongues 
and 'ignored  utterly  by  the  mere  linguist.  Literature  is  imquestion- 
ably  a  powerfid  aid,  thaidvs  to  which  it  beconies  easy  to  grasp  the 
language  itself,  to  recognise  the  succession  of  its  fonns,  the  phases 
of  its  development,  a  valuable,  but  by  no  means  an  indispensable 
ally.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  a  single  language  is  insufficient 
for  the  philologist,  and  herein  he  is  again  distinguished  from  the 
linguist.  There  exists  a  Latin  linguistic  science,  for  instance, 
totally  indej)endent  of  the  Greek ;  a  HebreAV  equally  independent 
of  the  Arabic  or  Assyrian.     Eut  Ave  cannot  speak  of  a  i)urely  Latin 

*  "  Die  dcutsche  Sprache,"  Introduction. 
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or  a  piu'ely  Hebrew  philology.  Philology,  as  above  stated,  is 
nothing  unless  comparative.  In  fact,  we  cannot  explain  one  form 
without  comparing  it  with  others.  Hence  linguistics  may  be 
special,  and  restricted  to  one  language.  But  when  there  is  question 
of  the  constituent  elements,  and  of  the  structure  of  a  language,  wo 
must  be  previously  familiar  Avith  the  phonetics,  and  the  structure 
of  a  certain  mimber  of  other  tongues.  Let  us  repeat  it  once  more  : 
the  researches  of  the  philologist  are  consequently  always  and 
essentially  comparative,  whereas  those  of  the  linguist  may  be  quite 
special." 

It  is  here  that  Schleicher  introduces  his  ingenious  and  reasonable 
comparison.  "  The  pliilologist,"  he  remarks,  "  is  a  naturalist.  He 
studies  languages  as  the  botanist  studies  plants.  The  botanist  must 
embrace  at  a  glance  the  totality  of  vegetable  organisms.  He 
inquires  into  the  laws  of  their  structure  and  of  their  development ; 
but  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  their  greater  or  less  intrinsic 
worth,  Avith  their  more  or  less  valuable  uses,  the  more  or  less 
acknowledged  pleasure  afforded  by  them.  In  his  eyes,  the  first  Avild 
flower  to  hand  may  have  a  far  higher  value  than  the  loveliest  rose, 
or  the  choicest  lily.  The  province  of  the  linguist  is  far  different. 
It  is  not  with  the  botanist,  but  with  the  horticulturist  that  he  must 
be  compared.  The  latter  devotes  his  attention  only  to  such  or  such 
species  that  may  be  the  object  of  special  attraction  ;  what  he  seeks 
is  beauty  of  form,  coloiu",  and  perfume.  A  useless  plant  has  no 
value  in  liis  eyes ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laAvs  of  structure 
or  development,  and  a  vegetable  that  in  this  respect  may  possess  the 
greatest  value,  may  possibly  be  for  him  nothing  but  a  connnon  weed." 

The  comparison  is  coiTect,  and,  better  than  any  more  or  less  lucid 
explanation,  points  out  clearly  enough  that  the  philologist  studies 
in  man  the  phenomenon  of  articulate  speech  and  its  results,  just  as 
all  physiologists  study  such  other  functions  as  locomotion,  smell, 
sight,  digestion,  or  circidation  of  the  blood.  And  not  only  does  ho 
inquire  into  and  determine  the  normal  laws  peculiar  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, but  he  also  discovers  and  describes  the  changes,  really 
pathological  in  their  nature,  which  are  frequently  presented  during 
the  coiu'se  of  the  life  of  lanyuaKOS. 
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§  2. — Tlie  Life  of  Lanrjuiujes. 

For  in  point  of  fact  languages  are  born,  grow,  decay,  and  perish, 
like  all  otlier  living  tilings.  They  pass  first  thi'ough  an  emhryonic 
period,  then  reach  their  highest  development,  and  lastly  enter  on  a 
stage  of  retrogressive  disintegration.  It  is  precisely  this  conception 
of  the  life  of  language  that,  as  aheady  remarked,  distinguishes  the 
modern  science  of  language  from  the  unmethodical  specidations  of 
the  past. 

In  another  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  the  hirth  of  languages,  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech.  "VVe  shaU  also  see, 
farther  on,  how  the  most  intricate  philological  systems  grow  out  of 
rudimentary  systems ;  how,  in  a  word,  the  highest  morphological 
stratifications  ever  rest  upon  others  of  a  lower  order. 

Languages  once  horn,  cannot  be  said  to  enter  at  once  on  their 
historic  career,  if  by  this  we  are  to  understand  that  tlieu*  develop- 
ment becomes  henceforth  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of 
fashion.  To  suppose  so  woidd  be  a  serious  error,  for  their  develoj)- 
ment  is  determined  beforehand,  and  the  course  of  theh  hfe  can  by 
no  conceivable  departure  from  the  natural  laws  escape  from  the 
necessities  common  to  all  hving  things.  Under  the  influence  of 
favourable  or  adverse  circumstances,  they  may  undergo  more  or  less 
serious  modihcations,  they  may  advance  more  or  less  precipitately 
to  decrepitude  and  extinction,  but  nothing  can  ever  l^end  or  change 
their  organic  tendencies.  They  are,  in  a  word,  what  their  natm'e 
compels  them  to  be. 

There  are,  for  instance,  no  such  things  as  mixed  languages,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  conceive,  say,  an  Aryan  tongue,  whose  gxaimuar  is 
jjartly  Slavonic,  partly  Latin.  English  again,  into  which  have  been 
introduced  so  many  foreign  and  especially  French  (and  Latm) 
elements,  remains  none  the  less  as  it  will  remain  to  the  last,  a  true 
Teutonic  tongue.  Basque  is  similarly  cu'cumstanced,  its  constant 
borroAvings  from  two  Eomance  tongues  never  having  been  able  to 
affect  its  inner  structure.  In  the  same  way  the  Husvjiresh,  or 
Pahlavi,  remained  throughout  medieval  times  an  Aryan  langiiage, 
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notwithstanding  tlie  large  amount  of  Semitic  elements  wliich  found 
their  way  into  it. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  intellectual  commerce,  and 
that  such  borrowings,  the  inevitable  results  of  civilisation,  in  a 
:narked  manner  hasten  on  or  promote  the  life  of  languages.  To 
this  truth  the  most  evident  and  tangible  facts  bear  witness.  Thus 
amongst  the  Teutonic  tongues  English  has  run  a  singidarly  rapid 
course,  Avhilst  Icelandic  has  often  j^reserved  some  very  jjrimitive 
forms  with  striking  fidelity.  The  obscure  Lithuanian  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  best  preserved  of  all  Aryan  languages  in  Euroj)e,  and 
in  all  probability  woidd  still  for  a  long  time  to  come  challenge  oiu' 
admiration  of  its  ancient  and  precious  forms,  did  not  the  rough 
competition  of  German  threaten  it  "\vith  approacliing  extinction. 
It  is  thus  that  such  unequal  but  inevitable  struggles  daily  cause  the 
destruction  of  beings  full  of  life  and  health,  and  Avhich  under  less 
disastrous  conditions  would  have  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  existence, 
instead  of  perishing  miserably  and  without  issue. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  philological  system,  once  it  has 
attained  its  most  flourishing  state  and  its  highest  development,  does 
not  f(n"thAvith  enter  on  its  downward  coiu'se,  and  it  is  equally  hard 
to  suppose  that  this  period  is  not  itself  characterised  in  a  special 
manner  by  au  ever-increasing  tendency  towards  independence  on 
the  part  of  tlie  various  idioms  of  such  a  system.  "We  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  tongues — Indie,  Iranic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  Keltic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Lettic — spring  from  a 
common  motlier,  whose  phonetic  elements  it  has  been  i)ossil)le  to 
determine,  and  whose  morphology  and  structiu'e  have  been  re- 
covered, at  least  in  all  their  essential  featiues.  jSTow,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  period  of  formation,  to  which  must  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  assigned  a  very  protracted  duration,  was  brought  to  a  close 
jis  soon  as  dialectic  divergencies  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  that  no  sensible  interval  elapsed  between  the  first  stage  and  the 
period  of  retrogi-essive  change.  One  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  philology  is  precisely  to  determine,  or  rather  to  restore,  the  fonns 
of  mother-tongues  possessing  no  written  moniunents,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  breaking  \ip  into  dialectic  subdivisions.     The  task 
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as  stated,  has  been  all  but  accomplished  for  the  Aryan  system ;  but 
it  has  scarcely  yet  been  roughly  sketched  for  the  Semitic  family — 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  &c. — while  all  has 
yet  to  be  done  for  the  other  systems ;  as,  for  instance,  the  so-called 
Hamitic  (ancient  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Ta-Masheq,  Galla,  &c.),  and 
that  of  the  Dravidian  tongues,  such  as  Tamil,  Telugu,  &c. 

HoAvever,  the  life  of  languages  is  not  a  matter  to  be  disposed  of 
in  a  few  pages.  To  do  it  justice  would  require  a  whole  volume,  and 
a  long  series  of  examples  draA\Ti  from  the  various  families  of 
languages  respectively.  The  matter  cannot  be  here  further  dwelt 
upon ;  and  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  having  pointed  out  the 
general  and  persistent  fact  of  this  life,  of  this  material  energy,  under 
one  of  its  most  curious  and  instructive  aspects. 


§3. — Lbigiddlcs  and  Pliilolo[pj  mntaalbj  useful  to  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  philology  finds  at  times  a  powerful  ally 
in  the  employment  of  the  historic  method.  This  latter  is  in  fact 
indispensable  when  we  come  to  enter  upon  the  still  ahuost  \drgin 
soil  of  syntax,  where  a  more  or  less  sensible  individual  influence 
may  make  itseM  felt.  Let  us,  however,  repeat  that  the  natural 
science  of  philology  and  the  historical  science  of  linguistics  are  not 
rivals,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assiunption  that  they 
are  two  hostile  sciences.  In  truth,  two  branches  of  knoAvledge, 
however  different  in  their  nature,  cannot  lead  to  contradictory 
results,  nor  can  two  true  sciences,  really  worthy  of  the  name,  be  in 
any  sense  enemies  of  each  other.  The  A'arious  sciences  are  on  the 
contrary  the  complements  one  of  the  other,  each  being  at  once  both 
debtor  and  creditor  of  all  the  rest. 

Such  is  especially  the  case  both  with  philology  and  linguistics. 
The  latter  must,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  recognise  the  results 
obtained  by  the  former.  If  it  knows  nothing  of  speech  itself, 
which  is  such  a  powerful  aid  to  progress,  if  it  ignores  its  structure 
and  constituent  elements,  it  can  never  form  an  adequate  judgment 
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on  the  acquisitions  of  this  agent.  As  well  say  that  an  ethno- 
graphist  might  derive  profit  from  a  collection  of  elementary  data 
respecting  the  anatomy  of  races,  without  taking  them  even  into 
calculation.  This  is  almost  a  truism,  and  yet  there  are  many 
linguists  Avhom  it  has  so  far  failed  to  convince.  Hence  those 
interminable  and  abstract  discussions,  without  object,  without 
sound  knowledge,  and  mostly  jjedantic,  that  medley  of  idle  hair- 
splitting, in  which  declamation  competes  with  shallowness  and 
inanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  linguist  himself  collects  valuable 
materials  for  the  philologist.  He  facilitates  a  knowledge  of  the 
historic  forms  of  langaiages,  and  reveals  all  that  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  respecting  their  chronology  and  succession.  Lastly,  he 
discloses  all  the  dialectical  divergencies  which  are  so  pregnant  A\dth 
valuable  instruction. 

Hence,  if  it  is  necessary  carefidly  to  distinguish  these  two 
sciences  in  their  aim  and  their  method,  it  is  no  less  important  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  both  of  them  destined  to  render  each, 
other  mutual,  and  possibly  very  considerable  assistance.  Thus  it  is 
that  history  has  frequently  fiu^nished  useful  materials  for  the  study 
of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  that  anthropology  has,  in  its  turn, 
throAvn  light  upon  many  historic  events. 


§  L—Thc  Pohj'jl'jt. 

The  practical  knoAvledge  of  languages,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
the  art  of  speaking  them  fluently  and  con-ectly,  depends  mainly  on 
natural  capacity,  which  is  itself  developed  by  a  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted exercise.  Eut  it  Avoidd  be  a  mistake  ever  to  regard  it  as  a 
science.  One  is  often  surprised  to  meet  with  an  author  of  numerous 
and  sound  philological  works,  who  is  incapable  of  conversing  in 
three  or  four  different  languages,  and  we  are  still  more  astonished 
to  find  that  he  is  perhaps  unable  to  make  use  of  any  language 
except  liis  own  Avith  ease  and   fiuency.      But  this  arises    from  a 
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niisimderstanding.  The  philologist  is  not  a  polyglot,  or  at  least  he 
need  not  be  one.  The  polyglot,  again,  has  no  claim  Lased  on  his 
art  to  the  title  of  philologist ;  yet  we  constantly  hear  this  name 
given  to  persons  avIio,  thanks  to  some  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  especially  to  the  individual  aptitude  above  mentioned,  dis- 
course with  more  or  less  ease  in  ten  or  twelve  languages,  occa- 
sionally even  in  a  still  greater  number,  without  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  least  notion  of  their  inner  structure. 

What  has  been  above  stated  concerning  the  nature  of  philology 
and  of  philological  studies  obviates  the  necessity  of  dwelling  further 
on  this  common  confusion  of  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  residts  of  philology  may  to  a  certain 
point  facilitate  the  study  of  the  art  here  in  question.  Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  the  Romance  tongues,  which  flow  directly  from  vulgar 
Latin.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  may  pass  from  one  to  another 
of  these  idioms,  according  to  tolerably  fixed  rules,  in  all  that  more 
especially  concerns  their  phonetics  and  the  interchange  of  con- 
sonants. A  very  small  number  of  general  principles  gives  the  key 
to  the  more  iisual  equivalents,  showing  that  the  resemblance  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  words  is  not  accidental.  By  this 
treatment  it  becomes  logical  and  rational,  rendering  the  study  of 
the  languages  themselves  all  the  more  rapid  the  less  it  is  given  up 
to  mere  chance  and  routine. 

In  the  same  way  the  Teutonic  idioms  possess  laws  in  common 
Avhich  are  generally  definite.  For  instance,  to  such  or  such  German 
consonants  correspond  such  or  such  English,  Dutch,  or  Swedish 
letters  uniformly.  And  so  with  the  Slavonic  group,  where 
Bohemian,  Eussian,  Croatian  have  a  perfectly  settled  phonology, 
permitting  us  to  pass  ^\dthout  much  trouble  from  the  forms  of  any 
one  of  these  languages  to  those  of  the  kindred  tongues.  Xor  are 
any  great  mental  efforts  needed  in  order  to  reach  these  results, 
nothing  more  being  required  than  a  knowledge  of  a  few  elementary 
principles.  Unfortunately  there  are  still  wanting  practical  manuals 
free  from  all  scientific  parade,  and  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
•clearly,  and,  if  needs  be,  somewhat  empirically  summarise  these 
few  and  extremely  simple  laws.     Such  little  works  would  be   of 
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inestimable  aid  to  the    complicate    and  obsolete    systems   still   in 
use.* 

§  5. — Tlie  Dangm's  of  Etymolorjy. 

If  a  special  capacity  for  the  practical  acquisition  of  languages  is 
not  a  science,  etymology,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  looked  upon 
neither  as  a  science  nor  an  art.  In  itself  it  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
trick  or  sleight-of-hand,  the  greatest  and  most  relentless  foe  to 
Avhicli  is  the  genuine  philologist.  In  a  word,  etymology,  in  itseK 
and  for  itself,  is  mere  guess-work,  ignoring  all  experience,  over- 
riding all  objections,  and  resting  satisfied  with  specious  show,  and 
with  results  which  are  scarcely  jirobable,  or  even  at  all  possible. 
At  first  sight  the  German  words,  haben,  to  have ;  hereit,  ready ; 
alinTlch,  like ;  abenteiier,  adventure,  seem  to  answer,  letter  for 
letter,  with  the  Latin  habere,  paratus,  the  Greek  avaXoyo^,  and  the 
French  aventare,  as  the  English  to  call  does  to  the  Greek  Kokelv. 
And  yet  appearances  are  here  deceptive,  philological  analysis  show- 
ing the  futility  of  such  comparisons  as  these,  which  in  fact  cannot 
for  a  moment  stand  the  test  of  sound  criticism. 

*  This  passage  is  suppressed  in  the  second  edition,  and  the  following 
substituted :  "  Let  us  not  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  amount  of  success 
likely  to  be  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  a  few  elementary  notions  of 
comparative  Grammar  into  the  lower  classes.  A  lad  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  years  can  scarcely  show  any  sustained  interest  in  the  laws  regulating 
the  interchange  of  letters  iu  the  languages  he  is  studying.  He  tries  to 
learn  Greek  and  Latin  as  he  has  learned  his  mother-tongue,  that  is  by  dint 
of  sheer  practice,  without  papng  any  heed  to  rules  more  or  less  eruditely 
framed.  But  would  it  not  be  very  useful,  for  those  at  least  who  are  en- 
gaged  in  teaching,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  these  laws,  and 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  principal  and  most  elementary  of  them  ? 
In  our  opinion  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  insist  upon  so  much."  But 
the  original  passage  is  here  retained  in  the  text,  because  it  points,  how- 
ever timidly,  at  a  great  principle,  which  is  gradually,  but  surely,  making  its 
way.  The  translator  has  himself  devoted  many  years  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  best  to  utilise  the  conclusions  of  comparative  philology  in 
facilitating  the  acquirement  of  languages.  In  spite  of  much  opposition, 
and  much  ignorant  contempt,  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in  conv-incing  some 
few  intelligent  teachers  that  the  problem  admits  of  solution,  and  that  the 
day  is  perhaps  not  distant  when  science  will  be  happily  and  advantageously 
combined  with  routine  in  the  teaching  of  languages. — Note  by  Translator. 
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It  is  ty  means  of  such-like  fantastic  metliods  that  attempts  have 
heen  made  to  compare  languages  absolutely  unconnected  Avith  each 
other — the  Semitic  with  the  Aryan  tongues,  Irish  with  Basque. 
The  most  distinguished  Semites,  who  have  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  the  philology  of  the  Syro-Arabic  languages,  have  fre- 
quently allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  this  trap,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  works  swarm  with  uncritical  comparisons  with 
Aryan  roots  and  words.  The  celebrated  Gesenius  himself  has  not 
escaped  from  the  misapprehension,  so  that  it  is  not  perhaps  sur- 
prising that,  following  in  his  steps,  orthodox  interpreters  have 
yielded  to  it  Avith  a  keen  relish.  There  is  nothing  more  risky  than 
to  get  hold  of  two  ready-made  words  and  compare  them  together. 
What  at  first  sight  seems  to  establish  the  most  convincing  relation- 
ship is  often  the  most  deceptive. 

On  the  other  hand,  forms  that  Ave  should  ncA^er  dream  of  com- 
paring together  are  often  found  to  be  most  intimately  related  Avith 
each  other.  Since  their  primitive  connection  and  identitj'  in  one 
and  the  same  form,  each  of  them  has  been  subjected  to  different 
modifying  laAvs.  But  these  laAvs  are  noAV  discovered,  and  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  forms  themseh^es  placed  beyond  doulit. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Ave  reduce  to  one  and  the  same  primitiA'e  form 
the  Greek  ^8vs  and  the  Latin  suavis ;  the  Latin  solus,  and  the  old 
Persian  haruva,  all;  the  old  L'ish  il  and  the  Sanskrit  purm,  nume- 
rous ;  the  Greek  I6s,  poison,  and  the  Latin  vims ;  the  English  five 
and  the  Croatian  2><it ;  the  Dutch  vacler  and  the  Armenian  hcajr ;  the 
Armenian  se,  1,  and  the  Croatian  Ja.  It  is  thus,  also,  that  Avords 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  language,  and  Avhich  at  the  first 
blush  seem  to  be  in  no  way  connected,  belong  in  reality  to  one  and 
the  same  root.  For  instance,  in  French,  solide,  solder,  soldat,  seid, 
serf ;  jeu,  hon,  jour,  divin;  auspice,  sceptique,  heque,  epice,  repit; 
assister,  coatcr,  ('fable,  obstacle.  We  should  be  exceeding  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  treatise  Avere  Ave  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  principles 
that  connect  all  these  forms  together,  and  AA'hich  mere  guess-work 
Avould,  doubtless,  never  suspect  of  being  so  related. 

"\^^lat  then  is  etymology  1 — or,  rather,  Avhat  ought  it  to  be, 
to  deserve  consideration   and   lay  claim   to   any  scientific  value? 
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It    is    simply    a    result — -a    result    both    of    philology    and    of 
linguistics. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  deductive ;  in  the  second,  historical. 
The  history  of  the  French  language  teaches  us  for  example  that 
dinde,  turkey,  is  a  contraction  of  poule  d'liide;  that  hnssard 
comes  indirectly  from  the  Hungarian  husz,  meaning  ticentij ;  that 
the  English  jockey  represents  the  Old  French  jaquet.  These  are 
all  so  many  examples  of  linguistic,  or,  if  you  will,  of  historic 
ethnologies.  In  this  department,  in  fact,  it  is  historical  criticism 
alone  that  can  decide  on  the  reasonableness  or  likelihood  of  sup- 
positions, on  their  improbability  or  incorrectness.  It  is  historical 
criticism  that  deals  "with  the  multitude  of  etymologies  relying  on  so 
many  whys  and  wherefores,  amongst  which  there  are  many  which, 
however  obvious  at  the  first  glance,  must  nevertheless  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  arbitrary.  Thus,  according  to  the  Latin  jurists, 
the  slave,  seruiis,  was  so  called  because  through  the  clemency  of 
the  victor  he  had  been  saved,  preserved,  from  the  death-blow.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  protector 
or  (juardian,  in  its  nominative  singidar  form  corresponding  closely 
to  the  Zend  haurvu,  keeper,  pacus-haurvo,  guard  or  keeper  of  cattle 
in  the  Avesta.  It  is  by  means  of  the  why-and-wherefore  argument 
that  feu,  defunct,  is  derived  from  ftdt,  he  was.  One  step  more 
and  cadaver  will  come  from  ca  [ro]  da  [ta]  ver  [mibus]  =  caro  data 
vermihus ;  nohills  from  non  vilis ;  and  dignus  from  di-ijenus  =  Q, 
kind  of  God. 

Philological  is  quite  as  dangerous — perhaps  even  more  dangerous 
than  linguistic  etymology.  "  Do  you  know,"  asks  the  learned 
doctor,  "whence  comes  the  expression  r/alant  Iwinrne?" — Le 
P>arbouille :  "  WTiether  it  came  from  Villejuif  or  d'Aubervilliers, 
I  care  little."  The  Doctor :  "  Know  that  the  expression  galant 
homme  comes  from  ch'gaut ;  taking  the  g  and  the  a  from  the 
last  syllable,  we  get  ga ;  and  then  taking  the  I,  adding  an  a  and 
the  two  last  letters,  that  makes  galant;  and  then  adding  Iwmme, 
that  makes  galant  homme." 

The  least  indifferent  of  such  etymologies,  if  all  are  not  alike 
worthless,  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  be  but  little  superior 
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to  tliis.  Thus,  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  compare  the  Greek 
fiopcjifj,  form,  figure,  appearance,  with  the  ILatiii  forma,  by  assuming 
that  the  consonants  m  and  /  have  simply  changed  place,  than  it  is 
to  derive  galant  liomme  from  elegant.  The  Latin  consonant  / 
initial,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  answers  to  an  aspirated  explosive 
{hh,  dh,  or  gh)  of  the  primitive  Aryan  form,  here  to  dh,  which 
gives  us  the  Sanskrit  dliarma,  meaning  jus,  justitla,  and  which 
explains  the  force  of  the  Latin  diminutive  formula  =  form,  rule, 
precept,  Avhereas  jJ-opfpr]  is  akin  to  fiapirra)  =  I  seize,  a  totally  different 
root.  Yet  how  many  take  as  perfectly  natural  this  pretended  and 
fallacious  resemblance  of  p-opcjif]  to  forma,  who  are  the  first  to  laugh 
at  Menage  for  deri\'ing  rat  from  the  Latin  mios  by  means  of  the 
assumed  intermetliate  form  tmiratiis,  whence  ratus. 

The  idea  of  looking  on  the  philologist  as  a  mere  manufacturer  of 
etymologies  is  far  too  common,  though  it  can  be  entertained  by 
those  alone  who  have  no  notion  either  of  the  scope  or  the  method 
of  pliilology.  In  truth,  the  scientific  linguist  looks  on  the  more  or 
less  strilcing  resemblances  that  give  rise  to  the  so-called  elegant 
etymological  explanations  as  the  very  opposite  of  conclusive.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  him  how  far  they  may  be  deceptive;  but 
before  and  above  all  it  has  taught  him  that  languages  are  not 
the  result  of  mere  chance,  but,  like  all  other  functions,  correspond 
to  an  organic  necessity;  that  the  laws  regulating  them  reveal  a 
precision  all  the  more  strilcing  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more 
methodically  studied;  that  these  laws,  in  a  Avord,  in  many  cases 
discover  and  explain  the  direct  or  indirect  relationsliiji  of  Avords ; 
but  that  the  inquiry  into  such  relationship  is  but  an  accessory,  an 
accidental  fact,  void  of  all  scientific  interest. 

The  ethnologist,  it  has  been  said,  makes  little  account  of  the 
consonants,  and  neglects  the  vowels  altogether.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Hopelessly  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  linguistics, 
and,  if  possible,  to  be  still  more  blind  to  the  nature  of  pliilology — 
such  is  the  basis,  such  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  pretended  science  of 
etymology.  It  is  by  means  of  such  etymological  processes  that 
Basqiie  has  been  brought  into  relationship  with  Irish,  that  French 
and  Proven5al  have  been  converted  into  Keltic  dialects,  that  Latin 
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lias  been  derived  from  Greek,  tliat  Phoenician  has  been  transformed 
into  anything  or  everything.  It  is  by  means  of  etjanology  that 
even  now  attempts  are  made  to  characterise  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Iberians  with  the  help  of  a  few  geographical  terms  taken 
at  random;  it  is  by  the  same  medium  that  the  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions have  been  recently  read  off  fluently  in  two  or  three  different 
languages. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  philology  has  notliing 
in  common  with  these  mental  gymnastics.  The  very  first  shoal 
that  it  guards  its  followers  against,  is  the  temptation  to  deal  Avith 
Avords  ready  made.  The  etymologist  is  fain  to  yield  to  this 
temptation,  precisely  because  it  forms  the  basis  of  his  operations; 
and  the  philologist  liimself  must  doubtless  at  times  rest  satisfied 
"with  mere  assiunptions.  Eut  these  AviU  have  no  Aveight  either  on 
his  conclusions  or  his  method  of  research.  "What  he  aims  at  dis- 
covering and  studying  are  the  simple  elements  of  speech  and  their 
manner  of  coalescing  together,  the  functions  of  organic  forms,  the 
laws  tliat  regulate  the  development  and  subserjiuent  modifications 
of  these  forms. 

Pliilology  is  therefore  nothing  Init  a  natural  science,  a  truth 
which  will  be  further  confu-med  by  the  consideration  of  a  fresh 
subject  connected  with  it. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTICULATE  SPEECH — ITS  LOCALITY  AXD  IMPORTAXCE 
IX    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

;Man  is  man  in  virtue  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech.  This 
proposition,  at  one  time  received  with  suspicion,  has  noAV  become  a 
truism,  at  least  for  those  avIio  believe  that  metaphysics  have  run 
their  course.  Though  it  may  not  be  a  very  convinciag  argument  to 
appeal  even  to  the  best  known  authorities,  we  may  still  be  per- 
mitted to  quote,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  the  opinion  of 
some  authors,  of  whoni  science  is  justly  proud.     Such,  for  instance, 

c 
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is  that  of  M.  Cliarles  jNIartins  :  "  Ai-ticiilate  language  is  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  man."*  That  of  Ch.  Danvin :  "Articulate 
speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  although,  like  other  animals,  he  may  be 
ahle  to  express  Ms  intentions  by  inarticiilate  cries,  by  gestures,  and 
by  the  muscular  movements  of  his  features,  "f  That  of  M,  Hunfaly : 
"  The  origm  of  man  ought  to  be  considered  coincident  with  that  of 
.speech."!  That  of  M.  Haeckel :  "  Nothing  can  have  transformed 
and  ennobled  the  faculties  and  the  brain  of  man  so  much  as  the 
acquisition  of  language.  The  most  complete  differentiation  of  the 
])rain,  its  perfection  and  that  of  its  noblest  functions,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  intellectual  facidties,  while  reciprocally  influencing  each 
other,  still  kept  pace  with  tlieu'  manifestation  in  speech.  It  is 
therefore  "with  good  reason  that  the  most  distinguished  cultivators 
of  comparative  philology  look  upon  human  speech  as  the  most 
decisive  step  man  has  taken  to  separate  himself  from  Ms  animal 
ancestors.  This  is  a  point  that  ScMeicher  has  ably  handled  in  his 
work  on  the  importance  of  language  in  the  natural  history  of  man. 
There  is  seen  the  connecting  link  betAveen  zoology  and  comparative 
philology,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  enabling  each  of  these  sciences 
to  follow  step  by  step  the  ojigin  of  language."  And  farther  on, 
"  This  man-ape  did  not  yet  possess  true  speech,  that  is  articidate 
language  expressing  ideas.  "§ 

We  shall  return  at  the  proper  time  to  the  question  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  birth  of  man  with  that  of  the  facidty  of 
articulate  speech.  For  the  present,  let  us  be  satisfied  Avith  insisting 
on  the  capital  point,  that  the  faculty  in  question  constitutes  the 
one  absolute  characteristic  of  humanity. 

In  studying  the  comparative  anatomy  of  man  and  other  in- 
ferior animals,  all  attempts  have  failed  to  discover  any  diflerence 

*  "  La  Creation  du  Monde  Organise,"  in  the  "  Reviie  dcs  Deux  Mondes," 
December  15th,  1871,  p.  778. 

f  "  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Sexnal  Selection,"   vol.  i.  j).  58. 

J  "  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Anthi-opology  and  Archasolog}-, 
Fifth  Session,"  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

§  "  History  of  the  Creation  of  Organised  Beings,  according  to  Natural 
Laws."     French  translation,  by  Ch.  Letourneau,  pp.  592  and  614. 
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beyond  one  of  degree  between  the  two.  And  even  this  divern-ence 
lias  been  greatly  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  all  unprejudiced 
observers,  since  the  discovery  of  the  African  anthroi^oids.  The 
sentimental  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  man  may  he.  said  to  be  at 
an  end,  and  to  have  at  last  fallen  into  utter  discredit.  Man  is  no 
longer  distinguished  from  the  antliropoids,  either  by  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  the  character  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  the  formation 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  structure  of  pelvis  and  sternum,  the  muscular  system, 
the  facts  connected  with  the  external  sensorial  apparatus,  the 
digestive  organs,  or  the  anatomical  and  morphological  characters  of 
the  brain.* 

^ay  more,  there  exists  in  this  respect  a  far  more  serious  gap 
between  the  inferior  apes  and  the  antliropoids,  than  between  these 
latter  and  man.t  Eeliance  Avas  accordingly  then  placed  on  the  so- 
called  non-physical  characters.  But  the  inferior  animals  also  were 
found  to  possess  foresight,  memory,  imagination,  the  reasoning"- 
facidty,  the  amount  of  Avill  compatible  with  their  organic  systems 
giving  the  most  imequivocal  proofs  of  feelings  of  pity,  wonder 
ambition,  affection,  love  of  rule,  and  method  in  their  work. 

At  last  recourse  was  finally  had  to  the  two  arguments  hitherto 
held  in  reserve — that  is,  to  those  based  on  religion  and  morality 
though  with  but  indifferent  success.  And  in  truth  it  is  easy  to 
subject  the  religious  sentiment  to  the  same  critique  that  takes 
cognisance  of  all  other  mental  phases,  and  to  show  that  it  has 
its  origin  in  fear,  the  dread  of  the  unkno-\ATi :  primus  in  orhe  cleos 

*Broca,  "Discoui-s  surrHomme  efc  les  Animanx,"  in  the  "Bulletins  of  tho 
Paris  Anthropological  Society,"  1866,  p.  53 ;  "  L'Ordre  des  Primates,"  ih. 
1869,  p.  228;  "  Etudes  sur  la  Constitution  des  Vertobres  caudales  chez  les 
Primates  sans  Queue,"  in  the  "  Revue  d'Anthropologie,"  ii.  577.  See  also 
Vogt,  "  Lefons  sur  I'Homme,"  eighth  lesson;  Schaifhausen,  "  Les  Questions 
Anthropologiques  de  notre  Temps,"  "Revue  Scientifique,"  1868,  p.  769; 
Paul  Bert,  "  Bulletins  de  la  Society  d'Anthropologie  do  Paris,"  1862,  p.  473  ; 
Bertillon,  ih.  1865,  p.  605 ;  Magitot,  ih.  1869,  p.  113. 

fBroca,  "L'Ordre  des  Primates,  &c.,"  oj?.  cit.  passim ;  Dally,  "L'Ordre 
des  Primates  ct  le  Transformisme,"  in  the  "  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthro- 
pologie," 1868,  p.  673. 

0  2 
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fecit  timor.  The  child  is  not  born  into  the  world  endowed  with 
the  religious  faculty  :  "  On  this  point  he  knows  what  he  is  taught, 
but  he  guesses  nothing;  he  has  no  intuitive  perception."*  All 
this  has  been  excellently  set  forth  by  M.  Broca :  "  The  author  of 
a  religious  conception  brings  into  play  certain  active  faculties, 
amongst  which  the  imagination  often  occupies  the  chief  place. 
Here  we  have  a  first  species  of  religiosity  which  I  "will  call  the 
active  religious  sentiment.  But  this  manifests  itself  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  individuals  only.  The  greater  part,  the  vast 
majority  of  men,  have  nothing  beyond  a  passive  religion,  which 
consists  merely  in  believing  what  they  are  told  to  believe,  without 
being  required  to  understand  it ;  and  this  feeling  itself  is  for  the 
most  part  nothing  but  the  result  of  education.  From  his  earliest 
infancy  the  child  is  reared  in  the  midst  of  certain  beliefs,  to  which 
his  mind  is  moulded  Avithout  his  being  in  a  position  to  argue  or  to 
reason  on  the  matter.  T^o  intellect  can  escape  from  the  action  of 
such  systematic  instruction,  planned  and  perfected  during  the 
course  of  ages.  The  child  submits  in  all  cases,  and  frequently 
once  for  all.  He  believes  without  inquiry,  because  still  incapable 
of  examining  for  himself,  and  because  in  all  matters,  whether  reli- 
gious or  not,  he  refers  blindly  to  the  authority  of  his  instructors. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  reveal  the  existence  of  a  faculty, 
of  a  capacity'',  or  of  any  special  promptings  of  the  mind.  But  with 
years,  experience,  and  especially  study,  this  passive  state  always 
gives  place  to  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism.  We  begin  to  lose 
confidence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  statements  of  others ; 
it  is  no  longer  enough  merely  to  hear  a  thing  asserted  in  order  to 
accept  it ;  we  ask  for  proofs,  and  when  any  one  takes  for  granted 
everytliing  that  he  is  told,  we  say  of  him  that  he  is  credulous  as  a 
child. 

*  Letonrneau,  "  De  la  Eeligiosite  et  dcs  Eeligions  au  point  de  Vue  antliro- 
pologique,"  in  the  "Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie,"  1865,  p.  581 ; 
"  Sur  la  Methode  qui  a  conduit  ii,  etabUr  un  Regne  Humain,"  ih.  1866,  p.  269 ; 
Lagneau,  ih.  1865,  p.  648 ;  Coudcreau,  ih.  1866,  p.  329 ;  Broca,  "  Discours," 
&c.,  ih.  1866,  pp.  59  and  7i;  Dally,  "  Du  Regne  Humain  et  de  la  Religiosity," 
ih.,  1866,  p.  121. 
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The  spirit  of  criticism,  which  grows  with  the  growth  of  the 
intellect  itself,  is  at  first  concerned  with  material  actions,  the 
events  of  everyday  life,  in  many  cases  never  getting  beyond  this 
order  of  phenomena.  But  in  many  others,  without  at  all  changing 
its  character,  it  widens  its  circle  so  as  to  embrace  metaphysical  and 
religious  thought.  Hence  in  every  country,  and  especially  in  those 
where  the  mind  of  man  is  cultivated,  we  meet  with  a  great  number 
of  individuals  who  little  by  little  give  up  a  part  or  even  the  whole 
of  their  rehgious  views.  Has  then  this  human  sentiment,  which 
you  call  religiosity,  been  effaced  from  their  minds'?  Would  you 
place  on  a  level  with  brute  creation  those  men,  who  are  often 
ilistinguished  by  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  the  vigour  of 
their  mental  powers  1 

Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  this  religious 
element,  it  becomes  impossible  to  look  upon  it  as  a  imiversal  fact, 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man.  The  active  sentiment,  which 
gives  birth  to  religious  conceptions,  exists  in  a  few  individuals 
only.  The  passive  sentiment,  which  is  but  a  form  of  obedience  to 
authority,  or  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  its  surroundings, 
though  indefinitely  more  diffused,  is  still  very  far  from  being 
universal.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  zealots  of  the  various  forms  of 
religion  would  not  keep  thimdering  as  they  do  against  unbeHef. 

It  shoidd  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  tliis  pretended  sen- 
timent is  not  only  not  shared  in  by  a  great  many  men  of  science, 
but  is  further  absolutely  non-existent  amongst  a  good  many  reputed 
savage  peoples.  It  is  needless  here  to  reproduce  the  emphatic 
statements  of  a  crowd  of  imprejudiced  observers — statements  which 
have  been  vainly  caUed  in  question.  Tribes  living  without  definite 
faiths  or  forms  of  worship  have  been  supposed  to  believe  at  least  in 
supernatural  forces  and  manifestations.  But  it  is  certain — in  fact, 
self-evident — that  the  very  inferiority  of  these  races  renders  them 
incapable  of  at  all  distinguishing  between  the  natural  and  the 
so-caUed  supernatural.  Hence  the  necessity  of  in  all  cases  again 
ultimately  falling  back  on  that  fear,  in  itself  easily  enough 
accounted  for,  which  has  been  above  spoken  of — the  fear  of  an 
unknown,  or  rather  of  the  imknown.     But  if  in  this  Ave  are  to 
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recognise  a  religion,   then  there  is   no   animal,   however   low,   to 
whom  the  religious  sentiment  can  be  denied. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  last  objection — the  assiuned 
sentiment  of  morality.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  it  does  not 
exist  amongst  a  multitude  of  savage  tribes,  as  the  records  of  eth- 
nology clearly  prove ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unmistakably 
to  be  detected  in  the  acts  of  a  large  number  of  animals,  at  least 
of  the  social  order. 

Thus  it  is  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  that  ultimately  and 
conclusively  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior  creation,  Avhere 
no  trace  of  this  faculty  has  ever  been  detected.  !N"o  argument 
can  of  course  be  based  on  the  power  of  parrots  to  repeat  words — 
words  which  are  no  doubt  articulate,  but  the  utterance  of  which 
is  totally  disconnected  with  any  corresponding  mental  conception. 
This  very  correspondence  and  intimate  association  between  the 
word  and  the  thought  precisely  constitutes  the  true  character  of 
articidate  human  speech,  which  the  jjarrot  does  but  unconsciously 
echo. 

This  characteristic,  again,  is  common  to  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind, which  is  in.  itself  conclusive.  However  rude  the  idioms  of 
the  lowest  types  may  appear,  they  have  none  the  less  a  fidl  claim 
to  the  title  of  true  speech ;  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  harmony 
and  grace  possessed  by  them  in  no  way  affects  their  true  nature. 
Besides,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  only  the  utterance  and 
soimds  of  their  languages  that  may  seem  strange,  their  structm-e 
being  often  far  from  rudimentarj". 

But  it  is  objected  that  individuals  not  possessing  this  pretended 
distinctive  human  character,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  instance,  from 
their  birth,  or  persons  stricken  with  speechlessness  in  consequence 
of  some  injury  to  the  brain,  could  not  in  this  case  be  considered  as 
human  beings,  though  on  the  other  hand  their  claim  to  the  title 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

This  two-fold  objection,  though  scarcely  possessing  the  force  of  a 
specious  argument,  may  still  be  Avorth  refuting. 

What  the  mute  lacks  at  birth  is  by  no  means  the  facxdty  here  in 
question,  but  the  power  of  exercising  it.     He  is  dumb  only  because 
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he  is  deaf,  his  deafness  alone  preventing  him  from  making  use  of 
the  faculty  of  sjieech.  Besides,  careful  instruction  may  remove 
this  obstacle,  and  in  point  of  fact  those  born  deaf  and  dumb  do 
learn  to  sj)eak  and  make  use  of  the  inherent  gift  of  articulate  speech. 
"  The  mute,  properly  so-called,  is  no  more  affected  in  the  cerebral 
or  vocal  organs  of  speech  than  is  a  person  whose  legs  are  tied  in  the 
organs  of  locomotion.  jS^either  the  one  nor  the  other  lacks  the 
native  faculty.  They  lack  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  exercising  it, 
and  this  itself  is  due  to  a  circumstance  foreign  to  the  facidty 
itself."* 

We  shall  consider  more  fidly  the  case  of  a  cereljral  lesion 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  speech.  Assuredly  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  persons  so  affected  retain  their  right  to  be  considered  as 
human  beings,  even  when  speechlessness  is  complete.  But  the 
results  of  the  important  studies  made  in  France  on  this  subject  do 
not  yet  seem  to  be  sufficiently  known ;  hence  it  is  well,  and  even 
necessary,  here  to  proclaim  them.  It  may  at  the  same  time  help  to 
throw  further  light  on  the  true  nature  of  philological  research. 

The  attempts  made  diu'ing  the  last  century  to  localise  the  cerebral 
facidties  were  based  on  a  sound  principle,  but  they  were  necessarily 
rendered  imsuccessful  through  the  Avant  of  experimental  processes. 
At  the  present  daj^  the  question  has  been  resumed  by  pathological 
anatomy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  the  great  importance  of  the 
results  arrived  at  by  M.  Broca  in  this  domain.f  "We  shall  here  pass 
them  rapidly  in  re^^iew.  t 

*  Vaisse,  "  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie  tie  Paris,"  1866,  p.  146. 

t  "Bulletins  de  la  Societe  Anatomique,"  1861,  1863;  "Bulletins  de  la 
Societe  de  Chirurgie,"  1864;  "Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie  de 
Paris,"  1861, 1863, 1865, 1866 ;  "  Expose  des  Titres  et  Travaux  ScientLfiques," 
1868. 

X  What  follovrs  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  unscientific 
reader  by  a  brief  account  of  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  alluded  to.  The 
cerebrum,  or  brain  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  cerebellum,  on  which 
it  partly  rests,  is  divided  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  into  two  lateral 
halves,  known  respectively  as  the  rijht  and  left  hemispheres.  The  under 
surface  of  each  hemisphere  is  marked  off  into  three  parts  or  Zofccs— anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior,  according  to  their  position  ;  the  posterior  being  that 
part  overlapping  the  cerebellum,  while  the  anterior  and  middle  are  clearly 
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The  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  would  seem  to  be 
dependent  "  on  the  integrity  of  a  very  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  more  especially  of  the  left.  This  portion 
is  situated  on  the  upper  border  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  opposite  the 
Island  of  Reil,  occupying  the  ^posterior  half,  or  probably  not  more 
than  the  third  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution."  It  was  the 
autopsy  of  those  subject  to  aphasia,  that  is,  of  those  the  muscles  of 
whose  articulation  are  not  in  the  least  paralysed,  that  has  demon- 
strated this  localisation.  In  truth,  this  autopsy  almost  constantly 
reveals  "  a  very  decided  lesion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  right  or 
left  third  frontal  convolution,"  nearly  always,  or  about  nineteen  in 
twenty  times  on  the  left  side.  A  serious  lesion  of  the  right  has  in 
many  cases  not  affected  the  power  of  speech;  but  "this  faculty 
has  never  been  known  to  survive  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
autopsy  has  disclosed  a  deep  lesion  of  the  two  convolutions  in 
question." 

"We  need  not  here  mention  the  series  of  operations  bearing  on  this 
point,  which,  in  om:  opinion,  are  entirely  conclusive,  and  which  have 
been  placed  on  record  by  a  number  of  anatomists.  Those  who  are 
curious  in  the  matter,  will  find  them  in  the  works  quoted  in  the  last 
note.  The  interesting  question,  however,  presents  itself,  why  the 
exercise  of  the  facidty  of  articidate  speech  should  depend  so  much. 
more  particularly  on  a  convolution  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,, 
than  on  the  corresponding  one  on  the  right,  although  the  functions- 
of  both  hemispheres  do  not  seem  to  be  radically  different.  This 
curious  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact,,  that  the  convolutions  of  the 
left  hemisphere  have  in  general  a  much  more  rapid  development 

divided  by  a  deep  cleft  known  as  the  Fissure  of  Sylvius,  or  Sylvian  fissiire. 
On  opening  this  fissure  there  is  exposed  to  view  a  triangular  prominent  por- 
tion of  the  cerebral  mass,  called  the  Island  of  Reil,  marked  by  small  and 
short  convolutions,  or  gyri  operti.  These  convolutions,  concealed  in  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  are  amongst  the  earliest  to  be  developed,  and  are  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  very  large  convolution  forming  the  lips  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  and  known  as  the  Convolution  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Lastly,  both 
hemispheres  are  moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and  tortuous  eminences, 
also  called  convolutions  or  gyi"!,  and  marked  off  from  each  other  by  deep 
furrows,  sulci,  or  anfractuosities. — Note  by  Translator. 
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than  those  of  the  right.*  "The  first  are  abeady  clearly  planned," 
remarks  j\I.  Broca,t  "at  a  time  when  the  others  are  not  yet  per- 
ceptible." The  left  hemisphere,  on  Avhich  depend  the  movements 
of  the  right  members  of  the  body,  is  therefore  more  precociously 
developed  than  the  ojiposite  one.  Thus  we  see  why  the  child, 
from  the  first  moments  of  existence,  more  readdy  makes  use  of 
those  members,  whose  nervous  system  is  then  more  perfect ;  why, 
in  other  words,  he  becomes  right-handed.  The  upper  right  member, 
being  from  the  first  stronger  and  more  apt  than  the  left,  is  on  that 
very  account  broiight  more  frequently  into  play,  thus  acquiring  at 
the  outset  greater  strength  and  skiU,  Avhich  of  course  goes  on 
increasing  with  years.  Hitherto  I  have  called  those  riglit-lianded, 
who  more  readily  make  use  of  the  right,  and  left-handed,  those 
who  more  readily  make  use  of  the  left  hand.  But  these  expres- 
sions are  drawn  from  the  outAvard  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon, 
which,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  brain,  rather  than  to  its 
mechaniccll  agents,  teaches  us  that  the  greater  jDart  of  mankind  are 
naturally  left-handed,  so  far  as  the  brain  itself  is  concerned,  and 
that  some  few,  those  known  as  left-handed,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
exceptionally  right-handed  in  the  same  sense. 

"  The  fundamental  phenomenon  of  articulate  si^eech  lies  neither 
in  the  muscles,  nor  in  the  motor  nerves,  nor  in  the  motor  organs  of 
the  brain,  such  as  the  optical  layers  or  the  striate  bodies.  Were 
there  nothing  beyond  these  organs,  speech  Avould  be  impossible ;  for 
they  exist  at  times  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  normal  state  in  indi- 
viduals that  have  become  totally  speechless,  or  in  idiots  who  have 
never  been  able  either  to  learn  or  understand  a  language.  Articu- 
late speech  therefore  depends  on  the  portion  of  the  brain  connected 
with  intellectual  phenomena,  of  which  the  motor  organs  of  the 
brain  are  in  a  way  nothing  but  the  agents.  IS'ow  this  function  of 
the  intellectual  order,  governing  the  dynamic  no  less  than  the 
mechanical  part  of  articulation,  seems  to  be  the  almost  invariable 
concomitant  of  the  convolutions  of  the  left  hemisphere,  smce  the 

*  Gratiolct,  MM.  Bertillon,  Baillarger. 

f  "  On  the  Seat  of  the  Faculty  of  Articulate  Speech,"  iu  the  "'  Bulletins, 
do  la  Socicto  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,"  1865,  p.  383. 
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lesions  productive  of  speechlessness  are  nearly  always  fomid  to  exist 
in  this  hemisphere.     This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  so  far  as  speech 
is  concerned,  we  are  left-handed  (if  such  a  term  can  he  applied  to 
the  brain) ;  we  speak,  so  to  say,  with  the  left  hemisphere.     It  is  a 
hahit  we  acquire  from  our  earliest  infancy.     Of  all  the  tilings  we 
have  to  learn,  articulate  speech  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult.     Our 
other  faculties  exist,  at  least,  in  a  rudimentary  state,  amongst  other 
animals.      But  although  they  undoubtedly  possess  thoughts,  and 
although  they  are  able  to  communicate  them  by  the  medimn  of  a 
veritable  language,  articulate  speech  is  itself  altogether  beyond  them. 
It  is  this  intricate  and  difficult  task  that  the  child  has  to  grapple 
with  from  his  most  tender  years,  and  he  succeeds  in  mastering  it  by 
•dint  of  much  groping,  and  by  brain  work  of  the  most  complicate 
■order.     Xow,  this  very  task  is  imposed  on  liim  at  a  period  almost 
■coincident  with  those  embryonic  stages  in  which  the  left  hemisphere 
is  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development  than  the  right.     Hence 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  admitting  that  the  most  developed 
-and  most  i:)recocious  cerebral  hemisphere  is  in  a  better  position  than 
the  other  to  guide  the  execution  and  co-ordination  of  the  acts,  at 
•once  intellectual  and  muscular,   that  constitute  articidate  speech. 
Thus  arises  the  habit  of  speaking  with  the  left  hemisphere,  a  habit 
which  at  last  becomes  so  much  a  part  of  our  nature,  that,  once 
deprived  of  the  functions  of  this  hemisphere,  Ave  lose  the  power  of 
making  ourselves  understood  by  speech.     But  from  this  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  left  hemisphere  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  abstract 
faculty  of  speech,  Avhich  consists  in  establishing  a  fixed  relation 
between  an  idea  and  a  sign,  nor  even  of  the  special  facidty  of  arti- 
•culate  speech,  which   consists  in   establishing  a  definite   relation 
between  an  idea  and  an  articulate  word.     The  right  hemisphere  is 
no  more  alien  to  tliis  special  faculty  than  the  left,  and  the  proof  is 
that  the  individual  rendered  speechless  by  a  serious  lesion  of  the 
left  hemisphere  is,  generally  speaking,  deprived  only  of  the  power 
of  himself  reproducing  the  articidate  sounds  of  language.     He  con- 
tinues to  understand  what  is  addressed  to  him,  consequently  he 
perfectly  grasjis  the  relations  between  the  idea  and  the  word.     In 
other  words,  the  faculty  of   perceiving  these  relations  belongs  at 
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once  to  both  hemispheres,  "which  in  case  of  disease  may  recipro- 
cally supplement  each  other ;  but  the  facility  of  expressing  these 
relations  by  co-ordinate  movements — a  habit  to  be  acquired  only 
after  long  practice — seems  to  belong  to  one  hemisphere  only,  "which 
is  nearly  ahvays  the  left. 

"Isow,  as  there  are  left-handed  people,  "with  "whom  the  innate 
pre-eminence  of  the  motor  forces  of  the  right  hemisphere  imparts 
a  natural  and  ineradicable  pre-eminence  to  the  functions  of  the 
left  hand,  in  the  same  "way  we  see  ho"^v  there  may  be  a  certain 
number  of  persons  "with  "whom  the  natural  pre-eminence  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  right  hemisphere  "will  reverse  the  order  of 
phenomena  here  indicated.  In  their  case  the  faculty  of  co-ordi- 
nating the  movements  of  articuJate  speech  "will,  in  consequence 
of  a  habit  contracted  in  infancy,  devolve  definitely  on  the  right 
hemisphere.  These  exceptional  beings  in  respect  of  language  may 
1)3  compared  to  those  "who  are  left-handed  in  respect  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  hand.     Both  alilve  are  right-handed  in  respect  of  the 

brain The   existence    of   a   few   individuals    excej^tionally 

speaking  with  the  right  hemisphere  woidd  very  well  explain  the 
exceptional  cases  in  Avhich  speechlessness  is  the  result  of  a  lesion 
of  this  hemisphere.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  statement  that 
a  subject,  whose  third  left  frontal  convolution  (the  ordinary  seat 
of  articulate  speech)  happened  to  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy  from 
birth,  Avould  learn  to  speak,  and  Avould  speak,  with  the  third  right 
frontal  convolution,  just  as  a  child  born  without  the  rigli^^hand 
becomes  as  skilful  Avith  the  left  hand  as  others  usually  are  Avith 
the  right."* 

To  this  quotation,  Avhich  sums  up  the  state  of  the  question,  we 
have  but  one  remark  to  add.  It  is,  that  the  observations  hitherto 
recorded,  which  are  very  numerous,  all  go  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  the  locaUty  of  speech.  This  main  point  is  more  conclusive  than 
all  the  rest,  when  the  question  is  to  show  that  the  study  of  arti- 


*  See  also  Adr.  Pronst,  "  Alterations  de  la  Parole,"  in  the  "  Bulletins  de 
la  Socicite  d'Authropologie  de  Paris,"  1873,  p.  780;  and  by  the  same  author, 
"De  I'Aphasie,"  in  the  "Archives  Generales  do  Medecine,"  Paris,  1872. 
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culate  speech  is  really  a  brancli  of  natiu-al  history,  as  Ave  have 
endeavoured  to  make  clear  in  the  precediag  chapter. 

At  the  same  tune  the  possession  of  the  mere  faculty  itself  can 
teU  us  notliing  as  to  how  it  will  he  appUed  hy  the  individual 
endowed  with  it.  This  application  is,  in  fact,  an  art,  and  a  very 
difficult  one.  The  child  stammers  and  stutters  for  a  long  time, 
Tintil,  thanks  to  a  certain  iuteUectual  development,  and  to  the  hahit 
thus  acquired,  he  succeeds  at  last  in  nsing  his  native  faculty  like 
those  around  him.  In  other  words,  the  facidty  is  natural,  hut  its 
exercise  is  an  art;  the  former  being  Avell  expressed  by  the  Greek 
term  ivepyeia,  as  the  latter  is  by  epyov.  Hence  those  purely  auto- 
matic acts  so  constantly  exhibited  in  the  exercise  of  the  fimction  in 
question,  no  less  in  its  normal  manifestations  than  in  its  pathologic 
state.* 

This  distmction  is  imp(jrtant,  and  by  overlooking  it  we  would 
run  the  risk  of  forming  the  most  extravagant  and  •unscientific 
notions  on  the  origin  of  speech. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  history,  Herodotus  relates  that  Psam- 
meticus,  kmg  of  Egypt,  wishing  to  find  out  who  were  the  oldest 
inhaliitants  of  the  earth,  entrusted  two  new-born  infants  to  the 
keeping  of  a  shepherd,  with  injunctions  to  bring  them  up  in 
seclusion,  and  never  allow  them  to  hear  a  human  voice.  Goats 
suppKed  them  with  noiirishment,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years 
the  shepherd  was  hailed  by  them  with  the  repeated  cry  of  ^Uos. 
Psammeticus,  on  inquuy,  ascertained  that  this  Avas  a  Phrygian 
Avord,  meaning  bread ;  Avhereupon  the  Egyptians  acknoA\dedged  the 
right  of  the  Phrygians  to  be  considered  the  most  ancient  people. 

This  absurd  story,  which  represents  tAVO  children,  ignorant  of 
every  other  Avord,  inA^enting  and  seemingly  declining  an  un- 
doubtedly derivative  noun,  gives  us  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of 
the  philological  criticism  of  the  ancients.  The  experience  of 
Psammeticus  implies  a  total  ignorance  of  the  essential  and  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  exercise  of  the  lingual  faculty  is  a  difficult 

*  Onimus,  "  Dii  Langage,"  in  the  "  Balletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropo- 
logio  do  Paris,"  1873,  p.  759,  and  following. 
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art — one  that  is  acr|uired  and  handed  doA\'n  from  generation  to 
generation.  To  separate  from  liis  like  a  new-born  and  of  course 
utterly  inexperienced  infant,  and  expect  him  to  hammer  out  a 
glottic  system  of  his  o'wn,  betrays  a  state  of  mind  absolutely 
devoid  of  methodic  principles.  A  language,  that  has  already 
passed  through  several  phases  of  its  existence,  cannot  be  invented; 
for  here,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  present  is  the  result  of  the  past. 
How  could  an  isolated  individual  of  himself  possibly  again  build 
up  that  long  series  of  different  stages  that  all  languages  have  under- 
gone? A  linguistic  system  is  not  a  tiling  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured ;  it  is  formed  and  developed  of  itself  step  by  step ;  but  it  is 
formed  when  man  is  born — not  the  individual  mau,  but  man  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  the  human  race,  if  you  will.  As  above  stated, 
the  appearance  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  determines  the 
point  of  evolution  when  one  of  the  primates  becomes  entitled  to  the 
name  of  man. 

Sclileicher,  in  his  cursive  though  solid  essay  on  the  importance 
•of  language  for  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  in  his  no  less 
remarkable  treatise  on  the  Dar^\'iIuan  theory  and  the  science  of 
lancRiacje,  has  discussed  this  coincidence  of  the  birth  of  man  with 
the  da^wn  of  articulate  speech.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  it  is  language  that 
constitutes  man,  then  our  first  progenitors  were  not  real  human 
beings,  and  did  not  become  such  tiU  language  was  formed  in  virtue 
of  the  development  of  the  brain  and  of  the  organs  of  speech." 
Philology,  like  all  the  other  natural  sciences,  compels  us  to  admit 
tliat  man  takes  his  origin  in  the  evolution  of  inferior  forms.  We 
have  ourselves  alluded  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  the 
excellent  communication  on  "  The  Precursor  of  Man,"  made  by 
M.  de  Mortillet  to  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Sciences,*  on  the  occasion  of  the  finding  of  the  chipped  flints 
in  the  marl  deposits  of  the  limestone  period  at  Beauce.  According 
to  the  laws  of  paleontology,  actual  man  could  not  have  existed  at 
that  epoch.  The  succession  of  the  fauna  in  the  various  geological 
eras  is,  in  fact,  now  well  established.     From  age  to  age  animals 

*  Second  Session,  held  at  Lyons  in  August,  1873. 
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l)ecome  modified,  and  tlieir  varieties  fall  off  all  the  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  intricacy  of  their  organisation.  Tliree 
times  at  least  the  fauna  have  been  reneAved  since  the  formation  of 
the  ahove-mentioned  limestone  deposit  at  Beance,  and  the  mamma- 
lians contemporary  with  the  flints  in  question  belong  to  extinct 
genera,  the  jireciu'sors  of,  but  distmct  from,  those  now  li^dng.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  man  alone  has  escaped  from  these, 
modifications — man,  above  all,  whose  organisation  is  precisely  of 
all  others  the  most  complicate.  Hence  the  chipped  flints  of  the 
middle  tertiary  epoch  would  belong  to  a  genus  the  forerunner  of 
present  man.  This  opinion  is  in  our  eyes  extremely  probable, 
and  corresponds  in  every  respect  Avith  the  doctrine  set  forth  by 
Schleicher  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise. 

If  it  camiot  be  admitted,  Avitliout  falling  into  metaphysical  and 
childish  conceptions,  that  the  lingual  faculty  was  acquired  all  of  a 
sudden,  Avithout  cause,  Avithout  origin — in  fact,  ex  niMlo — it  must 
1)6  allowed  to  be  the  result  of  a  progressive  deA^elopment  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  This  assumes  before  man — that  is,  before  the 
being  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  articulate  language — another 
being  on  the  Avay  toAvards  its  acquisition;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
AA'ay  toAvards  becoming  man.  As  Schleicher  teaches,  Ave  must  admit 
that  a  certain  number  only  of  such  beings  succeeded  in  acquiring 
the  faculty  under  the  influence  of  favourable  circumstances,  from 
Avhich  time  they  also  acquired  the  right  to  the  title  of  men ;  AA'hile 
others  again,  less  favoured  by  circumstances,  broke  doAA^n  in  their 
onward  progress,  and  fell  back  into  a  retrograde  metamorphosis. 
Their  representatives  we  may  possibly  have  to  recognise  in  the 
anthropomorphic  creatures,  the  goriUa,  the  chimpanzee,  the  ourang- 
outang,  the  gibbon,  and  the  like.  We  shall  see  farther  on,  AA'hen 
passing  in  review  the  A^arious  phases  of  languages,  that  these  dif- 
ferent stages  bear  Avitness,  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  to 
constant  progress,  to  natiu'al  dcA-'elopment,  and  regular  tendency 
towards  perfection. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  presence  of  this  perpetual  spectacle  of  evolu- 
tion unfolding  itself  before  our  eyes  eA'^erywhere  throughout  nature, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech 
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has  been  acquked  little  by  little,  in  virtne  of  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  organs  of  speech.  It  matters  little  whether  this 
development  be  due  to  the  various  kinds  of  selection,  natural  or 
sexual,  or  proceed  from  other  hitherto  imascertained  causes.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  cannot  now  dwell.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  general  study  of  the  variations  and  permutation  of 
species,  which  we  can  do  no  m(;re  than  allude  to.  Here,  doubtless, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  function  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  the  organ  itself ;  but  here  also,  as  elsewhere,  the  organ, 
such  as  it  is — that  is,  the  organ  in  its  actual  form— must  have 
necessarily  pro(?eeded  from  some  lower  organism. 

It  must  be  therefore  definitely  admitted  that  this  distinctive 
property  of  man  is  piu'ely  relative.  We  detect  its  origin  and  its 
rudimentary  state ;  *  we  see  that  our  progenitors  acquii-ed  it  only  by 
degrees,  in  the  struggle  for  excellence,  in  which  they  were  destined 
to  prove  "\dctorious. 

But,  though  relative  only,  this  facult}-  is  not  the  less  special  and 
peculiar  to  man,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  alone  that  the  first  of  the 
primates  is  entitled  to  this  name,  which  he  has  earned  by  incessant 
struggles,  fought  out  during  the  course  of  ages. 


CHAPTER   III. 

FIRST    FORM    OF    SPEECH MONOSYLLABIC THE    ISOLATING 

LANGUAGES. 

(Jf  all  the  various  forms  that  languages  or  groups  of  languages 
may  present,  the  monosyllabic  is  the  simplest.  In  this  elementarj' 
state  all  the  terms  are  mere  root-words,  or  word-roots,  corresponding 
in  their  essence  with  general  conceptions,  and  unrestricted  by  any 
ideas  of  person,  gender,  number ;  of  time  or  mood ;  of  relationshij), 

*  Lamarck,  "Philosophic  Zoologique,"  ed.Ch.  Martins,  i.  3-16,  Paris,  1873; 
Darwin,  "  Descent  of  Man,"  i.  p.  59;  Haeckel,  "Histoire  de  la  Creation  des 
Etres  organises,"  trad,  fr.,  p.  591. 
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prepositions,  or  conjunctions.  In  tins  first  stage  the  language  is 
made  up  of  elements  only,  tlie  sense  of  Avhicli  is  essentially  general, 
■without  suffixes,  prefixes,  or  any  modification  whatsoever,  by  Avhich 
■any  kind  of  relation  might  be  implied.  Hence,  in  this  first  state, 
the  simplest  of  all  others,  the  sentence  is  made  up  of  the  formula : 
root  +  root  +  root,  &c.  &c.,  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that 
these  successive  roots  are  always  unchangeable. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  becomes  clear  why  the  languages  of 
this  class  have  received  the  name  of  monosyllabic  or  isolating, 
their  words  being  in  fact  composed  of  simj)le  monosyllabic  roots, 
isolated,  and,  as  a  rule,  independent  of  each  other. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  all  linguistic  systems  have 
passed  through  this  monosyllabic  period.  The  languages  whose 
forms  are  the  most  complicate,  that  is  those  liable  to  inflection — as, 
for  instance,  the  Aryan  family — when  subjected  to  scientific  analysis 
betray  unmistakable  traces  of  a  monosyllabic  origin,  remote  and 
indirect  it  may  be,  but  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  gainsaid,  as 
will  be  6hoA\Ti  in  its  proper  place.  We  shall  also  see  that  the 
intermediate  stage,  the  period  of  agglutination — that  for  instance  of 
Basque,  Japanese,  and  the  Dravidian  group — has  given  rise  to  the 
inflectional  system,  whilst  itself  deriving  from  the  lower  stage,  that 
is  the  monosyllabic — with  which  we  are  now  occupied. 

Kot  that  it  can  be  asserted  that  all  agglutinating  idioms  must 
some  day  become  inflectional,  or  that  all  the  isolating  and  mono- 
syllabic ones  must  pass  into  the  agglutinative  state.  Many  tongues 
beloncrmg  to  the  two  lower  orders  have  perished,  and  it  is  certain 
that  amongst  those  now  living,  whether  monosyllabic  or  agglutina- 
tive, the  greater  number  are  definitely  fixed  in  those  states.  Thus, 
it  may  be  imhesitatingly  asserted  that  Basque  and  the  idioms  of 
Xorth  America  ^vill  perish  in  their  present  form. 

Besides,  it  is  not  without  determining  causes  that  such  and  such 
languages  have  definitely  assumed  their  actual  forms,  Avhether 
monosyllabic  or  agglutinative,  while  showing  but  very  feeble  and 
rare  tendencies  to  work  into  the  higher  stage.  These  causes  may 
possibly  have  been  multiplied,  and  may  be  of  very  different  kinds, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  an  arduous  task,  not  yet  even  attempted. 
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Yet  it  must  in  the  end  prove  snccossfiil,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  a  cause  for  everything,  and  we  are  making  daily  advances 
from  the  known  to  the  unkno'wn. 

Doubtless  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  effect  here  spoken  of 
is  the  fact  that  these  languages  have  entered  on  their  historic  life, 
and  have  become  the  instruments  of  literature.  This  fact  of  itself 
alone  proves  that  the  language,  such  as  it  was,  felt  itself  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  a  developed  nationality.  In  this  sense  it  is 
not  incorrect  to  say  that,  at  liis  first  step  into  historic  life,  man 
reaches  the  period  which  in  natural  history  is  called  the  period 
of  retrogressive  metamorphosis.  This,  however,  may  or  may  not 
be  confirmed  by  the  future  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  present 
.state  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  indulge  in  much  more  than  purely 
conjectural  assertions  on  the  point. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  system  of  successive  roots,  all 
implying  the  most  general  ideas,  could  offer  but  a  very  limited 
resource  to  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imperious  necessity 
of  expressing  the  various  relations  of  ideas  must  have  made  itself 
felt  at  a  very  early  stage.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  essence  of 
the  root-words  was  the  negation  and  even  exclusion  of  the  re- 
lational elements,  such  as  active  and  passive,  unity  and  plurality, 
2^ast,  present,  and  future.  Yet  such  a  period  must  have  necessarily 
existed.  It  must,  doubtless,  be  removed  back  to  extremely  remote 
prehistoric  ages,  and  in  aU  probability,  it  succeeded  itself  to  a  stdl 
more  primitive  period,  during  which  the  roots  were  formed  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  simple  phonetic  elements. 

In  course  of  time  an  ingenious  expedient  was  devised  as  a  remedy 
for  the  intolerable  defect  of  precision.  This  consisted  in  rigorously 
fixing  the  position  of  the  roots,  that  is  of  the  words,  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  syntax  was  born  before  accidence  or  grammar,  properly  so- 
•o.alled.  As  we  shall  have  to  show  farther  on,  this  expedient  of 
rigidly  fixing  the  position  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  ultimately 
gave  rise  to  the  second,  or  agglutinative  stage.  By  passing  in 
rapid  review  the  various  monosyllabic  languages,  we  shaU  see  how 
this  important  residt  was  tui-ned  to  account,  as  well  as  how  its 
origin  may  have  gradually  become  obscured. 
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However  this  be,  we  abeady  see  that  the  grammar  of  all  mono- 
syllabic or  isolating  idioms  is  necessarily  and  entirely  a  question 
of  syntax.  In  fact,  the  word  in  these  tongues  is  inflexible  ;  in 
spite  of  all  changes  of  position  in  the  sentence,  it  remains  invariable 
and  always  the  same,  position  alone  determining  its  value  or  force,, 
as  subject  or  predicate,  noun  or  adnoun,  substantive  or  verb,  and  so 
on. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  in  a  general  way,  that  intonation  is  an 
important  element  in  monosyllabic  languages,  a  point  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  received  sufficient  attention  in  the  various  works 
on  this  class  of  idioms.  ]S!"ot  the  least  important  function  of  tone 
is  the  differentiation  according  to  circumstances  of  a  large  number 
of  homophones,  that  is  of  words  identical  in  form,  but  different 
in  their  respective  applications,  a  point  we  shall  presently  have  t» 
enter  into  somewhat  more  fully. 

The  principal  monosyllabic  languages — that  is,  those  that  con- 
stitute or  represent  an  independent  glottic  system — are  five  in 
number :  Chinese,  Annamese,  Siamese,  Burman,  and  Tibetan.  To 
these,  however,  must  be  added  a  considerable  number  of  isolated 
idioms  in  Transgangetic  or  Further  India,  such  as  the  Pegu  in 
British  Burma,  and  the  Kassia,  confined  to  a  small  district  in  the 
south  of  Assam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bralimaputra,  and  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These, 
however,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  further  notice 
here. 

It  is  not  oiu"  intention,  nor  would  it  here  be  possible,  to  treat  in 
minute  detail  all  these  different  languages.  It  will  be  enough  to 
give  some  general  information  respecting  each  of  them,  while 
dwelling  more  particularly  on  Chinese,  the  most  characteristic  of  aU 
the  languages  of  this  class. 

§  1. — Chinese. 

Its  three  gxeat  divisions  are :  the  Mandarine,  vernacular  in  the. 
central  provinces,  and  employed  as  a  cultivated  language  thi'ough- 
out  the  empu-e  ;  the  dialect  of  Canton ;  and  that  of  Fo-Kien,     All 
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three,  while  belonging  to  the  same  language,  are  vastly  different,  so 
tliat  the  natives  of  the  northern  -and  southern  provinces  have  the 
gi-eatest  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 

The  study  of  Chinese  is  composed  of  two  clearly-defined 
branches — the  Avriting  system,  and  the  language  itself.  Let  us 
first  speak  of  the  latter. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  purely  and  simply  syntactic.     The  first 
rock  it  had  to  avoid,  in  common  with  all  the  isolating  tongues,  was 
the  constant  uncertainty  of  meaning,  arising  from  the  multiplicity 
of  senses  which  one  and  the  same  form  is  susceptible  of.     Thus  the 
form  tao  means  indiff'erently :  to  reach,  to  ravish,  to  cover,  banner, 
cor/i,  to  lead,  way,  without  reckoning  two  or  tliree  other  senses  in 
Avhich  it  may  be  taken.     The  syllable  lu  stands  for  :  to  turn  aside, 
vehicle,  precious  stone,  dew,  to  forge,  icay,  besides  three  or  four  others. 
It  was  a  somewhat  artless,  yet  very  exact  expedient,  to  place 
side  by  side  two  terms  capable  of  being  synonj^mous  in  some  one 
of  then*  meanings,  as  for  instance  tao  and  lu,  both  answering  to  the 
idea  of  icaij.     Thus,  while  tao  by  itself  might  leave  us  to  choose 
between  nine  or  ten  senses,  tao  In  can  mean  nothing  but  way  or 
road.     Is  this,  as  has  been  assumed,  a  case  of  real  composition  1 
l>y  no  means,  for  a  compound  term  always  implies  relationship, 
Avhile  we  have  here  nothing  but  a  heaping-up  of  homonyms.     Ifot 
even  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such  words  as  fa,  father,  and  mu, 
mother  =  parents,  can  be  looked  on  as  forming  a  true  compound, 
though  at  the  first  glance  it  may  seem  to  be  one ;    and  so  with 
IIKun,  distant,  and  kin,  near  =  distance.     In  point  of  fact,  in  this 
sort  of  coupling  of  words  together,  the  first  no  more  depends  on  the 
second  than  the  second  does  on  the  first. 

It  may  AveU  be  supposed  that  gender  also  can  be  determined 
only  by  means  of  a  second  term,  Eecourse,  for  instance,  is  had  to 
nan,  male,  masculine ;  niu,  female,  feminine — whence  nan  tse  =  son  ; 
niu  tse  =  daughter ;  niu  jin  =  woman.  In  the  case  of  animals,  the 
distinguishing  terms  are  difi"erent,  but  the  process  is  the  same. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  this  expedient,  which  we  shall 
again  meet  with  in  the  agglutinating  languages,  such  as  Wolof, 
Japanese,  &.Q..,  and  even  in  the  most  highly-developed  forms  of 
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speech.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  there  occur  the  forms  max  canis, 
femina  canis,  femina  porcus,  anguis  femitia,  and  many  analogous 
expressions.  Thus  it  is  that  many  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  first 
phase  of  speech  have  struggled  on  through  the  course  of  ages  into 
the  last  and  highest  stage  of  all. 

jS^umber  is  expressed,  in  principle,  ])y  the  general  context  only. 
Still,  at  times  use  is  made  of  some  word  expressive  of  multitude, 
totality  :  to  jin  =  a  crowd  of  people,  many  persons,  people. 

The  subject  is  at  once  denoted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  always  the 
first  word  in  the  proposition.  The  direct  object  also,  in  simple 
sentences,  is  indicated  by  its  always  following  the  word  expressing 
the  action,  much  as  we  should  say,  "James  strikes  John,"  and 
"  John  strikes  James."  But  in  other  circumstances  the  direct 
object  is  determined  by  the  employment  of  certain  accessory  words  ; 
which  help-words,  however,  can  in  no  case  be  looked  on  as  true 
prepositions.  They  are  always  pure  root-words,  the  only  kind  of 
Avords  knoAvn  in  Chinese,  as  already  remarked ;  but  that  they 
always  and  constantly  retain  their  proper  and  independent  value 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  employ  them  can  scarcely  be  admitted. 
This  value  becomes  gradually  weakened  and  ever  more  subordinate ; 
and  it  is  this  very  subordination  that  in  time  converts  isolating 
into  agglutinating  languages. 

The  ideas  of  locality,  of  dativity,  instrumentality,  privation, 
and  the  like,  are  also  conveyed  either  by  the  aid  of  certain  words,  or 
by  position  in  the  sentence.  It  will,  doiibtless,  be  enough  to  indicate 
this  general  fact,  without  entering  into  the  analysis  of  a  series  of 
examples,  which  may  be  found  in  special  works  on  the  subject. 
The  genitive  is  clearly  expressed  by  placing  the  leading  term  after 
the  relative,  as  in  tien  tse,  heaven  son  =  son  of  heaven  ;  or  in  the 
Mandarine  language,  by  introducing  the  syllable  ti  between  the  tAVO 
Avords  placed  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

The  conceptions  of  quality  and  comparison  are  expressed  in 
perfectly  analogous  Avays.  Lastly,  that  of  action,  on  Avhich  the 
Avhole  proposition  turns,  is  also  denoted  by  a  piu-ely  syntactical 
process,  or  else  Avill  have  to  be  deduced  from  the  general  sense 
of  the  context.     Thus,  there  is  nothing  in  Chinese  answering  to 
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oiu-  imperfect  forms,  and  the  futiu'c  also  must  at  times  "be  evolved 
out  of  the  context.  As  to  the  moods,  the  Eomance  conditional  is 
recognised  by  its  syntactical  position,  while  the  subjunctive  and 
the  optative  are  eked  out  by  auxiliaries. 

In  Chinese  there  is  no  more  room  for  a  verb  than  for  a  noun, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  syntax  alone  defines  the 
sense.  Out  of  its  place  in  the  sentence  the  word  is  notliing  but 
a  root  taken  in  the  vaguest  jjossible  way.  In  position  alone,  it 
awakens  precise  ideas  of  individuality,  of  quality,  relation,  action. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  single  syllable  ngan  means  to  obtain  rest, 
to  enjoij  rest,  in  the  manner  stated,  repose.  So  with  ta  =  great, 
greatly,  greatness,  to  make  great  ■  another  =  roimd,  a  hall,  to  round 
off,  in  a  circle ;  another  =  ^o  be,  truly,  he,  the  letter,  thus. 

As  above  stated,  and  as  we  shall  have  again  to  repeat,  the  use 
of  accessory  words,  in  order  to  impart  the  required  precision  to 
the  principal  terms,  is  the  path  that  leads  from  the  monosyllabic 
to  the  agglutinative  state.  The  meaning  of  these  auxiliaries 
becomes  gradually  obscured,  until  the  time  comes  when  they 
acquire  a  value  partly  arbitrary.  But  there  was  a  period,  the 
golden  age,  so  to  say,  of  the  monosyllabic  system,  when  their  true 
sense,  their  fidl  and  independent  signification,  suggested  itself  at 
once  to  the  mind.  This  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
have  observed  with  astonishing  shrewdness,  when  they  divided 
the  roots  into  two  distinct  classes — the  fall  and  the  empty  words 
(chi-tseii  and  lin-tsen).  By  the  first,  they  understood  those  roots 
that  retained  their  full  and  independent  meaning ;  the  roots  that 
reappear  in  a  translation  as  nouns  and  verbs.  They  called  einpty 
Avords  those  roots  whose  proper  value  Avas  becoming  gradually 
obscured,  and  which,  little  by  little,  acquired  the  function  of 
fixing  precisely  the  extremely  vague  idea  of  the  full  words,  whose 
primitive  sense  was  still  fully  preserved.  In  this  they  showed  a 
remarkable  power  of  discernment,  Avhich,  better  than  many  other 
discoveries,  gave  proof  of  a  rare  degree  of  perspicacity.  "  What 
is  grammar  ] "  the  Chinese  teacher  asks  his  pupil.  "  It  is  a  very 
iiseful  art,"  replies  the  pupil ;  "  an  art  that  teaches  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fuU  and  empty  words." 
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The  different  tones  occurring  not  very  frequently  in  Chinese, 
form  so  many  methods  of  accentuation,  extremely  useful  Avherc 
it  "becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  the  meanings,  at  times  very 
different,  of  syllables  made  up  of  the  same  phonetic  elements. 
The  Chinese  vocahulary,  of  almost  Academic  authority,  gives 
42,000  different  ideographic  symhols,  each  of  which  has  its  pro- 
nunciation sharply  determined.  But  as  the  spoken  language 
possesses  only  ahout  1,200  consonances,  "  it  follows  that  the  same 
utterance  must  be  given  on  an  average  to  thirty  characters" 
— (d'Hervey  Saint-Denys).  From  this  we  see  that  if ,  intonation 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  every  difficulty,  it  was,  at  all  events, 
of  great  service.  This  circumstance,  as  stated,  is  common  to  all  the 
monosyllabic  tongues.  Special  Avorks  quote  a  number  of  examples 
which  need  not  here  be  repeated,  and  without  entering  into  further 
details,  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  describe  this  ingenious  and  very 
practical  process. 

The  Chinese  phonetic  system  is  not  very  intricate,  without,  how- 
ever, ranking  Avith  the  most  simple.  Amongst  the  consonants  g,  d, 
and  h  are  missing  in  the  Mandarine  dialect,  but  d  only  in  that  of 
Fo-Kien ;  but  in  the  latter  the  sibilants  are  less  varied  than  in  the 
former.  The  absence  of  r  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  vowels  call 
for  no  special  remark  :  they  are  often  met  with  in  the  form  cif 
diphthongs,  and  frequently  also  nasalised. 

It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  the  monosyllables  begin  with  a 
consonant  and  close  with  a  vowel,  the  signs  n  or  ng,  met  ■with  at 
the  end  of  Chinese  words  transcribed  in  Eoman  letters,  merely 
indicating  the  nasalisation  of  the  preceding  vowels.  There  is  but 
one  solitary  word  that  has  escaped  from  this  strict  rule  of  an  initial 
consonant  and  final  vowel — eul  =  tivo  and  ear. 

Purely  graphic  questions  do  not  come  within  the  province  of 
philology.  They  form  a  special  studj^,  doubtless  very  interesting, 
but  quite  distinct  and  independent.  It  may  stiU  be  useful  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  Chinese  graphic  system,  and  to  show  with  what 
skill  this  people  have  contrived  to  adapt  to  their  singular  speech 
a  collection  of  characters  seemingly  but  little  suited  for  the  serA^cc 
required  of  them. 
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Considering  the  great  number  of  homophones  in  a  monosyllabie 
language,  that  is,  of  syllables  formed  of  the  same  phonetic  elements, 
but  answering  to  totally  different  ideas,  it  became  a  serious  difficulty 
how  to  determine  the  various  meanings  of  such  monads,  in  a  written 
system.  The  Chinese  solved  the  puzzle  by  employing  two  sorts  of  signs. 

The  first  is  composed  of  nothing  but  images,  or  true  designs — 
the  pictiu'e  of  a  tree,  a  mountain,  or  a  dog — at  times  employed  inde- 
pendently, at  others,  coupled  together  to  reproduce  a  more  or  less 
complex  idea.  Thus,  the  image  of  water  and  that  of  the  eye  placed 
in  ju-xtaposition  convey  the  idea  of  tears.  A  door  and  an  ear  give 
the  notion  of  listening  or  hearing;  while  the  sun  and  the  moon  stand 
for  brightness. 

Amongst  the  true  designs  must  also  be  included  the  grouping 
together  of  lines  or  points,  expressing  either  number— one,  two, 
three — or  superiority,  inferiority,  inclination  to  one  side  or  another, 
and  so  on.  There  wks  a  time  when  these  ideographs,  thanks  to  the 
itorrectness  of  their  drawing,  directly  awakened  the  conception  they 
were  intended  to  represent.  But  these  simple  and  truthful  symbols 
gradually  lost  their  original  outlines,  and  in  the  signs  now  standing 
for  the  notions  of  dog,  sun,  moon,  mountain,  we  can  no  longer,  at 
the  first  glance,  detect  the  primitive  images  that  directly  awakened 
these  different  ideas.  The  characters  of  this  first  category  have  been 
(ialculated  at  least  at  about  200.* 

The  second  class  is  more  intricate,  involving  two  elements,  a 
phonetic  and  an  ideographic.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
readily  \xnderstood  that  the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  determine  the, 
at  times,  very  diverse  value  of  the  phonetic  element.  This  last,  if 
l(if  t  standing  alone,  might  leave  the  reader's  mind  wavering  between 
a  multiplicity  of  homophones.  The  ideographic  element  puts  an  end 
,t()  this  uncertainty,  by  suggesting  a  definite  conception,  or  at  least  a 
category  of  ideas.  Thus,  the  character  taken  in  its  totality  denotes 
both  tlie  pronunciation  and  the  meaning,  each  part  being  comple- 
luentary  to  the  other.  One  of  them,  however,  is  looked  on  as  of  no 
account  as  far  as  its    phonetic  value  is  concerned,  the  utterance 

*  Abel  Remusat,  "  Rechorchos  sur  I'Originc  et  la  Formation  de  la  Languc 
Chiuoise,"  in  "  Memoires  del' Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,"  1820. 
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"being  determined  by  the  other  alone.  If,  for  instance,  the  sign  cJieu, 
vessel,  is  placed  before  those  representing  Imo,  fixe,  and  ma,  horse, 
these  last  two  will  lose  their  phonetic  value,  and  the  whole  wdl  be 
read  off  as  cheu,  but  this  clieu  will  no  longer  mean  vessel.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  character  following  it,  its  meaning  wdl  be^  either 
the  flickering  of  a  flame  or  a  particular  kind  of  horse.* 

The  Chinese  have  limited  to  214  the  number  of  signs  which  they 
call  "  tribunals,"  and  to  which  European  grammarians  have  given 
the  name  of  "keys"  or  "radicals."  Besides  the  169  ideographs, 
Avhose  object  in  association  "with  a  non-phonetic  element  has  been 
explained  above,  these  214  keys  comprise  a  small  number  of  signs 
that  are  purely  graphic,  or  simple  pictures.  They  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  all  the  Chinese  characters,  of  which  there  are  about 
50,000  (43,496  according  to  a  calculation  based  on  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Dictionary),  and  to  the  keys  aU  the  rest  must,  therefore, 
be  subordinate.  This  is  what  the  Cliinese  have  done  in  their  lexical 
classification,  taking  care  to  arrange  the  keys  in  consecutive  order, 
according  as  they  are  composed  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  strokes, 
the  last  of  all  {jali,  a  musical  instrument)  being  made  up  of  seven- 
teen such  strokes.  This  arbitrary  classification,  it  is  evident,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  language  itself.  In  fact,  as  above  stated, 
the  study  of  Chinese  embraces  two  distinct  parts — that  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  A\Titten_  system.  Hence  the  serious  difliculties  met 
Avith  by  those  beginning  to  study  Cliinese. 

Let  us  add  that  all  the  signs  may  on  certain  occasions  be 
employed  as  piu'ely  phonetic  symbols.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Chinese  are  able  to  write  foreign  words  or  names,  such  as  'la  si  'ia, 
Asia ;  'In  hi  U,  English ;  Wi  M  to  lia,  Victoria.  AYe  also  know 
that  it  was  from  the  Chinese  characters,  treated  as  phonetic  signs, 
that  was  derived  the  Japanese  system  of  writing,  while  the 
Japanese  language  is  so  totally  different  from  the  Chinese. 

*  Stephan  Endlicher's  Chinese  Grammar  is  the  simplest  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  though  too  often  displaying  a  lack  of  criticism. — "  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Chinesischen  Grammatik,"  Vienna,  1845.  The  rules  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words  in  the  sentence  may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  "  Syntax 
nouvelle  de  la  Langue  Chinoise,"  by  Stanislas  JuJien.    Paris,  1869. 
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As  to  the  Chinese  signs  themselves,  we  have  abeady  seen  that 
they  arose  out  of  a  genuine  pictorial  system.  They  are  still  met  in 
this  primitive  form  on  some  old.  monuments,  so  that  it  becomes 
possible  step  by  step  to  foUow  the  gradual  changes  they  have 
undergone  during  the  course  of  ages.  Several  graphic  systems 
have  been  very  clearly  determined  and  employed  dming  periods  of 
many  centuries,  omng  their  more  or  less  serious  subsequent  modifi- 
cations entirely  to  accidental  circumstances.  There,  moreover,  exist 
among  the  Chinese  several  other  kinds  of  writing,  amongst  which 
is  a  very  rapid  ciu^ive  hand  in  common  use. 

But  we  cannot  enter  further  into  the  question  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters, which  is  merely  incidental  to  the  subject,  as  we  are  not 
concerned  -with  graphic  systenLS,  Imt  with  the  structure  and  phonetic 
elements  of  speech. 

§  2. — Ammmese. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Further  India, 
that  is,  of  Cochin-Cliina  on  the  south  and  of  Tonkm  on  the  north. 
It  is  separated,  at  least  towards  the  south-west,  from  the  Siamese  by 
the  Cambodian,  on  the  nature  of  which  it  is  stiU  very  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion.  A  very  interesting  ethnographic  chart  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  tliis  peninsula  has  been  cba^vn  up  by 
Francis  Gamier.* 

The  Annamese  language  is  absolutely  independent  of  Chinese, 
both  in  its  phonetic  system  and  its  roots,  that  is  to  say,  its  words, 
since  the  root  constitutes  the  word  itseK  in  aU  monosyllabic  tongues. 
Gender  and  number  are  expressed,  as  in  Chinese,  by  adding  to  the 
principal  syllable  others  with  the  meaning  of  male,  female,  all, 
many,  and  the  like.  The  adjective  is  recognised  by  its  position 
after  the  noun  it  qualifies.  Lastly,  in  the  verb,  tense  and  mood  are 
denoted  by  the  simultaneous  employment  of  the  root  on  which  the 
sentence  turns,  and  of  others,  the  general  meaning  of  which  is  that 
of  past,  future,  and  so  on. 

"What  has  been  said  of  the  structure  of  Chinese  is,   therefore^ 

*  "  Journal  Asiatique,"  Aout-Septembre,  1872. 
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applicable  in  all  its  details  to  Annamese.  Here,  also,  the  tonic  system 
plays  a  chief  part,  as  in  Chinese,  distinguishing  words,  the  utterance 
of  which  would  be  exactly  alike,  although  their  sense  may  be 
quite  different.  There  are  in  Annamese  six  tones — the  acute,  very 
hard  to  describe ;  the  interrorjatlve ;  the  ■p'-i'^hed  or  rising,  not  very 
different  from  the  interrogative ;  the  subdued  or  lowering;  the  grave; 
and  the  equal  or  uniform. 

The  Annamite  writing  system  is  figurative,  that  is,  ideographic, 
and  Avas  at  a  remote  period  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  but  has 
undergone  serious  modifications  and  numerous  additions. 

The  language  itself  has  also  borrowed  largely  from  Chinese, 
especially  from  the  southern  dialect.  This  fact  has  deceived  some 
Avriters,  who  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  two  languages,  and 
derive  them  from  one  common  source.  But  however  great  be 
the  number  of  such  borrowed  words,  they  have  nothing  to  do  -with 
the  essence  of  the  language,  or  with  its  proper  roots.  These,  even 
were  they  much  less  numerous  than  they  are,  would  still  suffice  to 
establish  the  undoubted  originality  and  independence  of  Annamese. 

§  3. — Siamese  or  Tliai. 

Siamese  occupies  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  also  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  gulf.  Towards  the  east,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stni  but  little-knoA\Ti  language  of  Cambodia ;  and  towards  the  west, 
with  the  Burmese,  also  a  monosyllabic  language.  The  name  Tliai, 
or  Siamese,  is  pecidiar  to  a  certaiu  peojile,  but  has  been  extended  to 
the  neighbouring  and  kindred  races,  as,  for  instance,  to  those  of 
Laos  to  the  north. 

The  Siamese  phonetic  system  is  one  of  the  richest,  especiallj-  in 
aspirates  and  sibilants.  Its  grammar,  like  the  Chinese  and  Anna- 
mese, is  purely  monosyllabic,  and  it  has  four  different  intonations, 
serving  to  distinguish  words  of  like  form  but  different  meaning. 

§  4. — Bur  man. 
Spoken  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula,  between  Siamese  and 
the  Aryan  languages  of  India.     Its  phonetic  elements  are  not  so 
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numerous  as  the  Siamese,  and  it  reckons  but  one  sibilant.  Its 
intonations  also  are  less  numerous  than  the  Chinese  and  Annamese, 
Avhilst  its  grammatical  expedients  and  processes  are  absolutely  the 
same. 

§  5. — Tihetan. 

Tibet  is  indebted  to  the  Buddhism  of  India  for  most  of  its  intel- 
lectual culture,  including  its  alpliabet  and  its  not  inconsiderable 
literature.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Tibetan  literature  may  have 
loeen  before  the  great  religious  movement  entirely  revolutionised 
it.  There  are  no  documents  dating  from  that  period,  and  the 
Buddhist  missionaries'  first  care  was  to  translate  into  Tibetan  the 
religious  works  composed  in  Sanskrit  (or  Pali).  The  alphabet 
employed  by  them,  and  wliich  is  stiU  in  use,  was  (a  modification 
of  the  Devanagari)  current  in  Northern  India.'  Its  origin  is  per- 
fectly clear ;  and  anyone  who  can  read  Devanagari  may  in  a  few 
hours  learn  Tibetan,  which  derives  directly  from  it. 

The  different  authors  that  have  Avritten  on  Tibetan  have  not 
made  its  monosyllabic  character  sufficiently  clear.  The  processes 
employed  by  it  are  analogous  to  those  made  use  of  in  Chinese, 
Annamese,  and  the  other  isolating  languages.  Thus  it  possesses 
neither  number  nor  gender,  expressing  the  latter  by  the  addition  of 
another  word  meaning  male  or  female :  ra  lilio,  he-goat ;  ra  ma, 
she-goat.  And  so  with  number,  denoted  by  the  help  of  some  second 
term,  generally  implying  the  idea  of  all  or  onultitude.  The  pre- 
tended Tibetan  cases  are  no  more  cases  than  are  those  that  have 
been  attributed  to  Chinese  and  Annamese.  Here  also  the  full  root 
is  determined  by  words  Avliich  become  cnu^^fi/,  that  is,  which  lose  a 
part  of  their  primary  sense,  and  serve  as  adjuncts  to  the  principal 
Avord. 

In  itself  the  term  is  no  more  a  simjjle  noun  (or  adjective)  than 
it  is  a  verb,  its  nature  being  in  each  case  determined  either  by  its 
position  in  the  sentence  or  by  the  addition  of  some  empty  root. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  monosyllabic  tongues  in  general, 
and  of  Chinese  in  particular,  it  seems  needless  to  go  more  minutely 
into  the  structure  of  Tibetan.     It  docs  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
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other  isolating  tongues,  and  avo  must  not  be  led  astray  by  "vvhat 
grammarians  A^ithout  judgment  tell  us  of  its  pretended  gender, 
number,  cases,  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.  These  are  merely* so 
many  ways  of  speaking,  which  should  not  be  taken  literally ;  and 
all  traces  of  which  will  disappear  in  the  comparative  syntax  of  the 
various  monosyllabic  languages,  which  will  doubtless,  soon  be  com- 
posed. Anyone  undertaking  this  task,  mthout  attempting  to 
reduce  to  a  common  form  the  essentially  different  roots  of  these 
idioms,  would  supply  one  of  the  first  desiderata  of  philology.  It 
would  above  all  be  necessary  that  the  idea  be  thoroughly  dis- 
seminated that,  in  order  to  study  any  monosyllabic  language 
whatsoever,  we  forget  for  a  moment  all  that  we  know  concern- 
ing the  structure  and  processes  of  our  flexional  forms  of  speech. 
Unfortunately,  this  would  seem  to  be  no  slight  difficidty. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

SECOND    FORM    OF    SPEECH AGGLUTIXATION. 

Tlic  Agglatuiatimj  Languages. 

Of  all  known  languages,  those  that  by  their  form  belong  to  this 
second  class  are  by  far  the  most  nimierous.  Beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt  they  belong  to  a  great  many  stocks,  very  distinct,  inde- 
pendent, and  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  common  source. 
Professed  etymologists  may  have  attempted  to  bring  them  back  to 
one  origin,  herein  more  or  less  wittingly  ministering  to  the  ten- 
dency of  theological  systems ;  but  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
Avitli  no  better  success  than  they  deserved.  Doubtless,  all  etymo- 
logists will  lend  themselves  to  a  comparison  of  Magyar  and  Basque, 
of  Tamil  and  Algonquin,  of  Jajianese  and  the  Australian  dialects. 
But  what  is  etymology  ?  We  have  already  explained  that  it  is  a 
mass  of  fictions  and  delusions,  an  intellectual  trifling,  a  constant 
defiance  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  method,  and  most 
frequently  of  the  fu'st  elements  of  conmion  sense. 
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§  1. —  Wlicit  is  Agijlutination. 

Wliile  in  the  idioms  of  the  first  form,  Chinese,  Siamese,  &c., 
the  words  are  invariably  monosyllabic  forms,  following  each  other 
Avithout  the  least  fusion  or  connection,  and  each  retaining  its 
proper  force ;  in  those  of  the  second  category  many  elements  are 
placed  in  close  association,  in  a  Avay  agglutinating,  or  agglomerating 
together,  Avhence  the  name  of  a/jcjluthwiing,  or  agglomerating 
languages.  Of  these  diverse  elements,  one  alone  contains  the 
leading  idea,  the  main  thought  or  conception,  the  others  losing 
their  independent  value  altogether.  They  certainly  stUl  retain 
a  personal  or  indi\ddual  sense,  but  tliis  is  now  entirely  relative. 
The  element  preserving  its  primitive  force,  strike,  take,  keep, 
becomes  surrounded  by  others  determining  its  manner  of  being 
or  manner  of  action,  while  these  other  elements  themselves, 
thus  tacked  on  to  the  primary  one,  play  the  exclusive  part  of  so 
Uotermining  its  manner  of  being  or  action. 

Makmg  E,  the  initial  of  the  word  "  root,"  stand  for  the  essen- 
tial element  of  the  word,  and  rrr,  for  those  that  have  sunk  to 
the  condition  of  mere  elements  of  relationship,  we  may  assume 
in  an  agglutinating  language  the  following  formulje :  B  E,  where 
the  primary  root  is  preceded  by  a  prefix  of  relationship;  E  r  where 
it  is  followed  by  a  suffix  ;  r  E  r,  where  it  stands  between  two  rela- 
tional terms  ;  r  E  R  B,  and  so  on. 

Two  or  three  examples  from  the  Magyar  language  will  make 
this  explanation  clear.  In  the  indicative  present  kert'ek,  you  pray, 
kh  is  the  root,  that  is  the  element  whose  meaning  remains 
unclouded,  wliile  tek  is  the  relational  element,  denoting  person. 
Hence  the  formiila  here  is  E  R.  In  the  present  optative  hirnMek, 
may  you  pray,  where  the  ne  is  also  a  relational  sign,  showing  that 
the  general  and  prevailing  idea  of  h'r  is  taken  in  an  optative  sense, 
the  formula  Avill  be  E  R  R. 

Now  let  us  take  the  root  zdr,  to  shut,  and  let  us  consider  some 
of  its  so-called  derivatives,  which,  in  fact,  are  nothing  but  cases 
of  agglutination  or  juxtaposition.  They  put  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  real  nature  of  this  process.     Here  are  a  few  of  its  forms  in 
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the  third  person  singular,  where  the  element  implpng  he  or  she 
is  understood  :  zdrhat,  he  can  shut,  formula  R  R ;  zdrorjat,  he  often 
shuts,  same  formula  ;  zdrorjathat,  he  can  often  shut,  formula  R  R  R ; 
zdrat,  he  causes  to  shut,  formula  R  r  ;  zdratgat,  he  causes  often  to 
shut,  formula  R  r  R ;  zdratgathat,  he  can  often  cause  to  shut, 
formula  R  R  r  r. 

Thus  we  see  that  two  characteristic  facts  distinguish  the  agglu- 
tinating from  the  isolating  class.  In  the  former  the  word  is  no 
longer  composed  of  the  root  alone,  hut  is  formed  hy  the  union  of 
several  roots.  In  the  second  place,  one  only  of  these  roots  thus 
agglomerated  retains  its  real  value,  in  the  others  the  individual 
meaning  becondng  obscured  and  passing  into  the  second  rank. 
They  serve  now  only  to  fix  precisely  the  manner  of  being  or  of 
action  of  the  leading  root,  whose  primitive  meaning  remains 
imaffected. 

The  primary  root  being  thus  retained  in  its  primitive  form,  the 
others  lose  their  independence,  and  faU  into  their  place  side  by 
side  of  each  other ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  constitutes  agglutina- 
tion. Here  the  word  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  different 
elements  or  roots,  and  thus  becomes  complex.  It  is  this  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  word  as  conceived  in  the  isolating  lan- 
guages, where  it  is  composed  of  the  root  itself  and  of  that  alone. 

In  any  case,  let  us  state  at  once  that  in  the  agglutuaating  tongues 
there  is  no  true  declension  or  conjugation.  The  use  of  these 
terms,  as  weU  as  of  the  corresponding  words  case,  nommatlve, 
accusative,  rjenitive,  and  so  on,  when  speaking  of  Japanese,  Basque, 
Wolof,  &c.,  is  merely  a  conventional  way  of  expressing  oneself, 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  absolutely  condemned,  but  yet  to  be  taken  \n.ih. 
great  reserve. 

"We  have  stated  that  the  agglutinating  idioms  are  very  nume- 
rous, in  fact  embracing  the  great  majority  of  kno^vn  lan- 
guages. We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  at  least  such  of  them 
as  seem  best  to  illustrate  the  principal  agglutinating  systems. 
Some  we  shall  have  to  treat  very  summarily,  such  as  the  Corean 
and  those  of  the  African  negroes.  But  we  shaU  have  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  some  others,  such  as  the  different 
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languages  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  group,  the  Basque  and  the  American 
languages.  The  relatively  greater  importance  of  the  latter  will 
probably  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  greater  attention  they 
must  command  at  our  hands. 

After  mentioning  the  principal  agglutinating  systems,  we  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  on  the  "  Turanian "  theory,  on  the  pretended 
"  Turanian  languages,"  and  on  the  principal  speculations  that  this 
theory  has  given  rise  to. 

We  sliall  begin  with  the  agglomerating  languages  of  Africa — - 
those  of  the  Hottentots,  the  Bushmen,  the  true  JN^egroes,  the  Kafirs, 
the  Fula  tribes,  and  the  Nubians.  Proceeding  eastwards,  we  shaU 
then  treat  of  the  I^egritos,  the  Papuas,  and  the  Australians. 
Returning  northwards,  we  shall  meet  the  INIalayo-Polynesian 
system ;  and  still  farther  north,  the  Japanese  and  Corean,  on  the 
extreme  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Retracing  our  steps  west- 
wards, we  shall  take  the  Dravidian  group  in  the  south  of  India ; 
the  TJralo- Altaic  family  in  Asia  and  Eiu'ope ;  the  Basque  at  the 
foot  of  the  AVcstern  Pyrenees ;  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the 
languages  of  the  New  World.  We  shall  conclude  Avith  the  idioms 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  certain  other  tongues  either  little  knoAvn  or 
not  yet  classified. 

Tlie  first  part  of  this  category  is  purely  geographical,  but  we 
have  had  certain  grammatical  reasons  for  arranging  consecutively 
the  Dravidian,  the  Uralo-Altaic,  Basque,  and  American  systems. 
It  woidd  be,  perhaps,  difficult  here  to  explain  these  reasons,  but 
they  will  become  apparent  later  on,  and  more  particularly  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  American  languages. 

§  2. — South  African  Lunyuages. 
Under  this  heading  Ave  do  not  include  the  idioms  of  the  "Bantu" 
system,  which  avUI  be  treated  of  farther  on,  under  the  name  of 
"Kafir  languages."      By  South  African,  as  here  used,  we  under- 
stand tlie  languages  of  the  Hottentots  and  of  the  Bushmen  only, 

(1)  Hottentut. 
The  origin  of  this  race  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  nor  is  that 
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of  tlieir  language  at  all  lietter  kno\\m.  Attempts  have  unsuccess- 
fully been  made  to  group  it  with  the  Hametic  system,  Old  Egyptian, 
Coptic,  &c.  ;  hut,  as  it  stands,  it  seems  to  be  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  tongues.     It  is,  however,  clearly  agglutinating. 

Of  the  Hottentot  there  are  thi-ee  dialects :  Nama  or  Namaqua, 
Kliora,  and  Cape  Hottentot. 

Of  these,  the  first,  spoken  by  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  is 
the  most  important.  Converging  northwards  on  the  Herero  (a 
Bantu  idiom,  of  which  presently),  and  limited  on  the  south  by 
the  Orange  Eiver,  ISTamaqua  Land  is  bounded  westwards  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  eastwards  by  the  Kalahari  desert.* 

Khora,  or  Khorana,  is  spoken  much  farther  to  the  east,  in  the 
district  watered  by  the  Vaal,  Modder,  and  Caledon,  about  the  29° 
south  latitude.  It  bears  a  certain  affinity'  to  the  Xamaqua  tongue, 
but  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

Cope  Hottentot  is  Avell-nigh  extinct.  It  was  formerly  diffused 
throughout  the  colony,  bordering  north-eastwards  on  the  idioms  of 
the  Kafir  system,  northwards  on  the  Khora,  and  on  the  north- 
west on  the  Xamaqua.  At  present  there  remain  but  a  small 
number  of  Griquas,  Avho  still  speak  Hottentot  amongst  them- 
selves, Dutch,  EngKsh,  and  Kafir  having  elsewhere  almost  entirely 
extinguished  it. 

However,  all  these  dialects  difi"er  but  little  from  each  other,  so 
that  the  Griquas  have  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
ISTamaqua  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Hottentot  in  his  own  language  calls  himself  KlioiMo'ib,  in 
the  plural  Kho'ikhdin,  a  word  Avhich  means  "man  of  men,"  or 
"friend  of  friends." — (Halin,  op.  cit.,  p.  8). 

The  Namaqua  phonetics  are  very  varied,  possessing  a  very  deli- 
cately graduated  series  of  vowels,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  being 
nasalised.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  diphthongs — 
about  twelve  altogether. 

It  is  no  less  rich  in  consonants,  besides  the  ordinary  explosives 

*  Th.  Habn,  "  Die  Sprache  der  Nama,"  Leipzig,  1870 ;  Tjndall,  "  A 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Namaqua-Hottentot  Language ;"  Bleek, 
"A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South  African  Languages,"  London,  1869. 
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( J?,  t,  k,  and  h,  d,  g),  including  h,  h,  and  several  other  gutturals ;  the 
sibilants  s  and  z  (as  in  sider,  zeal) ;  a  peculiar  nasal,  somewhat 
resembling  the  nasal  sound  heard  in  the  German  word  e/ige;  v,  r,  h, 
and  a  palatal,  which,  however,  does  not  occiu-  in  the  JSTamaqua 
dialect. 

To  these  various  consonants  must  be  added  four  others  of  a 
special  order — the  so-called  diclcs.  The  dental  click,  denoted  by 
a  vertical  stroke  |  ,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  by  the  letter  c ; 
the  palatal,  marked  by  two  horizontal  bars  crossing  a  vertical 
one,  ==,  or  by  the  letter  v;  the  cerehxd,  represented  by  a  sign  of 
exclamation,  ! ,  or  by  the  letter  q ;  the  lateral,  expressed  by  two 
vertical  bars,  ||,  or  by  the  letter  x.  These  chck-letters,  though 
sounding  strange  to  an  European  ear,  are  yet  capable  of  being 
imitated.  They  will  be  found  fully  described  in  special  grammars, 
all,  at  least,  except  the  fourth,  which  is  very  pecidiar,  and  is 
so  called  because  the  side  teeth  play  an  important  part  in  its 
utterance. 

The  clickdetters  may  precede  the  gutturals  n,  h,  and  all  the 
vowels,  and  they  occur  moreover  every  moment — in  fact,  almost 
in  every  word. 

Word-formation  is  extremely  sunple :  root  followed  by  a  suffix 
— that  is,  by  some  derivative  element. 

Let  us  observe  at  once  that  these  derivative  elements  have  each  a 
three-fold  form :  one  for  the  word  Avhen  subject ;  another  for  the 
word  when  object,  whether  direct  or  indirect — -the  first  receiving 
the  name  of  subjective,  the  second  that  of  objective ;  the  thii'd  form 
is  the  vocative  or  interjective. 

Again,  these  suffixes  have  a  singu.lar,  a  dual,  and  a  plural  form, 
making  for  one  and  tlie  same  element  altogether  nine  forms ;  as 
there  may  be  a  subjective  suigular,  an  objective  dual,  an  inter- 
jective pliu"al,  and  so  on. 

We  find  ourselves  on  the  other  hand  confronted  by  a  triple 
supposition :  The  derivative  element  of  the  root  may  be  an  element 
of  the  first  person  (J,  ice  two,  ice),  or  of  the  second  (thou,  ye  two, 
ye),  or  else  a  common  or  third  jiersonal  element;  and  on  this 
depends  the  nature  of  the  suffix  itself. 

£ 
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In  the  first  two  cases,  words  are  formed  with  the  sense,  for 
instance,  of  "  I  king,  I  who  am  king,"  "  thou  who  art  queen," 
and  so  on.  In  a  word,  the  element,  as  already  stated,  changes 
nine  times  for  one  and  the  same  word,  according  as  the  form  is 
subjective,  objective,  interjective,  singular,  dual,  or  plural. 

Let  us  add  that  the  suffix  varies  according  as  the  individual  is 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter. 

Passing  from  words  derived  by  an  element  of  the  first  or  second 
person  to  those  formed  by  a  common  or  impersonal  suffix,  we  find 
the  subjoined  endings  in  the  iN'amaqua  dialect,  to  Avhich  these 
remarks  are  restricted  : 


Mas. 

Fen 

Subjective 

..       b 

s 

Objective 

ba 

sa 

Subjective 

..       kha     .. 

ra 

Objective 

..       kha    .. 

ra 

Subjective 

..       gu      .. 

ti 

Objective 

..     ga     .. 

te 

Neut. 


kha  or  va. 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 


Glancing  at  this  scheme,  we  at  once  see  that  the  word  taras, 
woman,  is  subjective,  singular  feminine.  In  the  expression  "  I  see 
the  Avoman,"  it  will  become  tarasa ;  in  "  the  two  women  say,"  it 
will  be  tarara  ;  and  so  on.  The  form  Moib,  man,  will  lie  used  in 
the  sentences,  "the  man  says,"  "the  man  strikes;"  in  "the  men 
say,"  "the  men  strike,"  it  Avill  be  hlioirja,  and  in  "they  strike  the 
men,"  hlioiga.  All  this,  doubtless,  requires  a  little  attention  and 
practice,  but  is  otherwise  easy  enough. 

Secondary  derivation  is  effected  by  adding  fresh  suffixes  to  those 
ah'eady  attached  to  the  root ;  and  it  is  also  by  means  of  fresh 
elements  thus  added  to  the  end  of  the  word  that  are  exj^ressed  the 
relations  of  locative,  ablative,  instrument,  and  the  like.  Adjectives 
also  are  derived  from  substantives  by  the  same  process. 

Causatives,  diminutives,  intensitives,  desideratives,  are  all  formed 
by  adding  secondary  or  derivative  elements  to  the  principal  root. 
As  to  the  pretended  A^erbal  forms,  they  simply  consist  in  the 
agglomeration  of  elements,  one  expressing  j^erson,  another  the 
principal  root,  a  third,  time — present,  past,  or  futiu'c. 
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Lastly,  Hottentot,  like  the  monosyllabic  tongues,  distinguishes 
its  homophones  hy  uttering  them  in  various  tones.  Of  these  tones 
there  are  three,  as  in  the  word  ikaib,  meaning  either  darkness, 
place,  or  linen,  according  to  its  intonation.  Such  homophones, 
however,  are  not  very  numerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  accent  falls  invariably  on  the  radical 
syllable,  that  is,  on  the  first,  the  Hottentot  formula  always  being : 
root  +  suffix,  or  root  +  suffixes.  In  the  case  of  compound  words, 
the  accent  falls  on  the  principal  component. 

(2)  Bushman  Dialects. 

The  Bushmen,  who  are  scattered  in  a  great  number  of  small 
tribes  over  the  coimtry,  have  no  generic  name  for  their  race.  The 
Hottentots  call  them  San,  that  is,  aboriginal  or  indigenous ;  and 
the  designation  of  Buslimen  was  fu'st  given  them  by  the  Dutch. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  various  idioms  spoken  by  the 
Bushmen.  If  there  is  any  common  affinity  between  them,  great 
differences  at  least  prevail  amongst  some  of  their  tribes,  while  the 
attempt  to  connect  them  Avith  the  Hottentots  has  been  unsuccessful. 
As  far  as  Ave  know  them,  the  Bushmen  dialects  are,  in  fact,  quite 
independent  of  those  of  the  Hottentots.  In  any  case,  they  belong 
to  the  agglutinating  order  of  languages,  and  are  said  to  possess  six 
or  seven  click-letters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  their  geographical  limits.  They  are  met 
with  on  the  east  of  the  Herero  district,  north-east  of  !N"amaqualand, 
and  north  of  the  Kalahari  desert ;  while  some  tribes  are  found 
south  of  this  desert  and  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  in  the  north-west  of 
Cape  Colony.  In  fact,  according  to  Fritsch,  they  must  have  at 
one  time  spread  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  even  beyond  that  river,*  whence  they  seem  to 
have  been  gradually  driven  by  the  pressure  of  more  powerfid  races. 

§  3. — Languages  of  the  African  Negroes. 

The  north  of  ^Vfrica  is  occupied  partly  by  Arabic,  which  belongs 
to  the  Semitic,  and  partly  by  Berber,  Avhich  belongs  to  the  llamitic 

*  "Die  Eingeborenen  Sud-Afrika's."     Breslau,  1872. 
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family.  On  the  east  coast  there  are  also  Semitic  tongues,  more 
especially  related  to  the  Arabic  branch  ;  and  farther  south,  that  is, 
immediately  north  of  the  equator,  some  Hamitic  idioms,  grouped 
under  the  general  designation  of  Ethiopian  languages.  The  whole 
of  the  south-east,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  south-west  coast,  are 
occupied  by  the  Kafir  tongues,  forming  a  distinct  famUy  in  them- 
selves ;  while  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot  dialects  stretch  thence 
southwards  to  the  Cape.  In  the  centre  of  the  continent,  going 
from  the  south  of  Uj)per  Egypt  Avestwards,  we  meet  witli  the 
iN'ubian  and  Fida  groups,  neither  of  wliich  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  others  here  mentioned. 

The  rest  of  Africa,  that  is,  the  middle  of  the  west  coast,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  centre,  is  in  possession  of  idioms  spoken  by  the 
negroes  proper,  who  are  anthropologically  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Kafir  race. 

The  number  of  these  negro  dialects  is  considerable.  Some  of 
them  are  closely  enough  related  to  constitute  together  certain  well- 
defined  groups,  though  the  common  origin  of  these  various  groups 
cannot  yet  be  scientifically  ftroved.  They  all,  doubtless,  belong  to 
the  agglutinating  order,  but  this  in  no  way  implies  a  common 
source.  !N"otwithstanding  numerous  reciprocal  borrowings,  both 
their  vocabularies,  and  especially  their  grammars,  differ  greatly. 
In  the  actual  state  of  our  information,  we  may  say  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  negro  languages,  or  groups  of  languages,  entu'ely 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other. 

Er.  Miiller  reckons  twenty-one  of  such  groups,  but  whether  this 
number  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  further  research,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  For  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  expression  "  Languages  of  the  African  Xegroes,"  forming 
the  title  of  this  paragraph,  is  purely  geographical,  involving  no 
necessary  affinity  between  these  languages  themselves.  We  shall 
take  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  geograpliical  order,  jiroceed- 
ing  from  the  north  southwards,  and  from  the  west  eastwards. 

(1)   Wolof. 
There  are  a  number  of  grammatical  treatises  on  this  language, 
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Avhoso  accidence  and  vocabulary  are  tolerably  well  kno^Ti.  Still 
all  these  works  are  deficient  in  method  and  critical  acumen.  They 
supply  us  Avith  the  materials  for  a  scientific  Wolof  grammar ;  but  such 
a  work  has  yet  to  be  Avritten,  nor  can  it  be  looked  for  from  the 
missionaries  labouring  in  this  field.  Their  numerous  publications 
betray  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  modern 
science  of  language,  and  they  seem  to  be  Avholly  imconscious  of  the 
true  nature  of  an  agglutinating  tongue. 

The  phonetics  of  the  Wolof  are  tolerably  rich,  possessing,  besides 
the  short  vowels  a,  e  (sharj)),  /,  o,  n,  the  long  sounds  a,  i,  6,  it,  e 
and  a  sharp  e,  also  long,  besides  another  e,  seemingly  answering  to 
the  e  of  the  French  je,  te,  le,  and  a  short  a,  which  seems  intermediate 
between  the  French  a  and  e.  In  a  few  words  there  occurs  a  nasal  a, 
answering  to  an  in  the  French  (jrand;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding n  is  not  nasal.  Wolof  also  possesses  the  French  u  as  in  tu, 
III,  but  only  in  words  borrowed  from  that  language. 

The  consonantal  system  is  equally  rich,  possessing,  besides  the 
three  pairs  of  simple  explosives  {k  g ;  t  d ;  p  h),  o.  t  and  a  d  liquid, 
transcribed  by  f  d';  the  nasals  m  n  n'  {gn  French)  and  a  nasal 
described  as  guttural,  which  is  both  initial,  medial,  and  final ; 
further,  a  very  soft  h  and  a  guttural  K,  answering  to  the  German  ch 
in  nach ;  y,  r,  I,  the  hard  fricative  s  and  a  z,  for  words  taken  from 
the  French  ;  lastly,  the  fricative /and  a  w,  very  difficult  to  be  grasped 
by  European  ears.  The  groups  mp,  mh,  nt,  nd,  v/j  are  very  frequent, 
but  they  are  mere  combinations,  not  distinct  sounds. 

Nouns  and  adjectives  are  undeclinable,  as  in  all  agglutinating 
tongues,  the  case  endings  of  infiexional  languages  being  expressed 
by  particles  or  prepositions.  When,  however,  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect object  come  together,  as  in  "  Give  a  book  to  John,"  the  particle 
to  is  not  expressed  at  all,  recourse  being  then  had  to  a  purely  syn- 
tactical process,  as  in  the  isolating  idioms.  In  fact,  the  sense  is 
deduced  from  the  position  of  th(3  word  in  the  sentence,  the  indirect 
always  preceding  the  direct  object.  Nouns  dependent  on  other  nouns, 
as  in  "the  king's  son,"  arc  placed  after  them,  the  conjunction  u 
intervening,  though  this  particle  is  sometimes  understood. 

Gender  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  some  other  term  meaning 
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male  or  female,  connected  with  the  qualified  word  by  means  of  a 
relational  particle.  The  form  of  the  Avord  is  otherwise  invariable, 
even  for  number,  the  plural  also  being  denoted  by  the  particle  ^, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  noun  with  a  complement  is  inserted  between 
the  two  words,  thus  replacing  the  above-mentioned  particle  u,  this 
latter  being  restricted  to  the  singular. 

The  noun  is  often  accompanied  by  a  determinating  suffixed 
particle,  composed  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  The  consonant 
varies  according  to  a  euphonic  law,  regulated  by  the  natiu'e  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  so  determined,  as  thus  :  hdy-ha  —  father-the, 
/rt5-m  =  horse-the,  foTr-r/i-T  =  house-the.  The  vowel  also  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  determined  object  is  present  (^'),  near,  but  not 
present  {u),  at  a  distance  (a),  at  a  great  distance  (a).  Thus,  kdr-ga, 
as  above,  implies  that  the  house  spoken  of  is  at  a  distance;  whereas 
it  would  become  har-cji  Avere  the  house  close  by,  and  so  on.  In  the 
plural,  again,  the  suffixed  particle  is  also  modified  according  to  the 
four  cases  of  greater  or  less  distance ;  thus  becoming  yi,  yii,  »tc.,  and 
in  certain  cases,  n'i  ib'u  (n  liquid) :  kdr-yi  =  the  houses  close  at 
hand,  &c.  This  determinating  plural  particle  yi,  yd,  yu,  obviously 
contains  the  above-mentioned  plural  sign  i,  Avhence  we  may  con- 
clude that  in  the  singular  particles  gi,  hd,  ku,  &c.,  the  real  deter- 
minating element  is  the  vowel,  though  the  part  played  by  the 
initial  consonant  fj,  h,  k,  &c.,  "has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

By  means  of  these  hints  the  learner  begins  to  understand  such 
elementary  expressions  as  :  fas  u  hir  =  horse-of-king  ;  fas  u  hur-ba  = 
the  horse-of-the  king  ;  fas  ti  bicr-yd  =  the  horse-of-the  kings  ;  fas  i 
bur  =  horses-of-king  ;  fas  i  bur-ba  =  the  horses-of-the  king  ;  fas  i 
bur-yd  =  the  horses-of-the  kings.  Apart  from  the  determinating 
element  of  this  suffixed  particle,  the  process  is  very  elementary  and 
easily  grasped.  From  these  examples  it  appears  that  the  first  noiui 
does  not  take  the  determinating  sign,  so  that  if  the  second  is  unde- 
termined neither  of  them  take  it :  fas  u  biir ;  dak'  u  nag  =  butter-of- 
cow. 

Another  means  of  still  more  closely  determining  the  word,  is  by 
transposing  the  determinating  particle :    bi-bdy,   bd-bdy,  bu-bdy  = 
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this  father ;  or  by  suffixing  the  particle  le  to  the  word  ah'eady 
determined  by  the  usual  process  :  hdy-hi-le,  hdy-hu-le,  &c.,  and  even 
hi-U-hdy,  hu-le-hdy,  and  so  on ;  these  forms  of  course  becoming  in  the 
plural  yi-hdy,  hdy-yl-U  =  these  fathers. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Wolof  verb  is  no  more  capable 
of  being  conjugated,  than  is  the  noun  of  being  declined.  The  so- 
called  verbal  forms  occiu'ring  in  the  endless  schemes  of  Wolof 
grammars,  dra"\\Ti  uj)  on  Greek  and  Latin  models,  are  nothing  but 
an  accumidation  of  independent  words  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  all 
other  agglutinating  tongues.  The  root  always  retains  its  general  or 
abstract  force,  and  to  it  are  tacked  on,  either  as  prefixes  or  suffixes, 
certain  particles  expressing  the  various  relational  ideas  of  past, 
futuix',  conditional,  subjunctive,  &c.  In  all  this  there  is  no  real 
change,  the  words  so  placed  in  juxtaposition  never  varying  in  form. 
Hence,  in  this  so-called  conjugation  we  have  merely  to  supply  the 
required  pronouns,  /,  thou,  he,  &c.  ;  which,  however,  are  placed, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  various  positions  in  this  agglomeration 
of  words. 

The  number  of  such  combinations  is  considerable,  two-thmls  of 
all  Wolof  grammars  being  usually  devoted  to  this  pretended  con- 
jugation. Yet  all  that  is  needed,  is  a  knoAvledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  accessory  words  or  particles,  and  of  the  place  they 
occupy  in  the  general  scheme.  Thus,  the  particle  on,  answering  to 
the  imperfect  tense,  is  placed  after  the  principal  word  and  before  the 
jiersonal  pronoun :  mtis-nd  —  have-I ;  mas-on-nd  —  having-was-I. 
The  forms,  however,  are  usually  much  more  complicated  than  this, 
at  first  sight  appearing  very  intricate,  and  often  involving  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  even  more  accessory  elements.  Thus  ums-diju-nu-icon-sopd- 
sopd-lw  =  we  have  not  yet  made  a  show  of  loving,  is  but  one  com- 
pound tenn,  made  up  of  sundry  agglutinated  particles,  all  fused 
together,  but  each  playing  a  fixed  part,  and  occupying  a  settled  place 
in  the  agglomeration.  The  last  three  elements  mean  "  not  to  make 
a  show  of  loving;"  the  first  {mcls)  expresses  the  action  itself;  ayu 
implies  that  the  action  has  not  yet  begun ;  nu  is  the  pereonal 
element,  and  won  the  sign  of  the  imperfect.  We  may  add  that  this 
is  by  no   means  an  exceptional  case,   and  many  other   far   more 
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intricate  examples  niiglit  be  quoted,  but  the  formative  process  is 
always  the  same. 

Of  all  the  pure  K'egro  tongues,  "VVolof  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interests  of  European  civilisation. 
The  French  Senegal  settlements  are  in  daily  contact  with  the 
Wolofs,  Avho  have  borrowed  a  number  of  words  from  the  French 
language.  All  along  the  river  Senegal,  Wolof  borders  on  the  Arabic 
spoken  on  its  right  bank,  and  stretches  southwards  over  a  large 
portion  of  Senegambia.  It  is  the  current  speech  of  Jolof,  Kayor, 
Walo,  Dakar,  and  is  also  spoken  in  Baol,  Sine,  and  Gambia. 

(2)  Mande  Group. 

Mandingnn  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  Senegambia,  and 
the  region  of  Upper  Guinea.  Bamhara  is  spoken  a  little  more  tO' 
the  north,  and  east  of  central  Senegambia.  To  the  same  family 
belong  the  Susu,  Vei,  Tene,  Ghandi,  Landoro,  Mende,  Ghese,  Toma,. 
and  Mano. 

(3)  Felux*  Groitp 

Also  occupies  the  southern  parts  of  Senegambia  and  the  districts 
a  little  farther  south.  It  touches  at  various  points  on  the 
Mandingan,  and  comprises  a  niimber  of  dialects,  such  as  Felup,  on 
the  Gambia ;  Fillmm,  on  the  Casamanze ;  Bola,  Sereve,  Pejiel,  in 
the  Bisscujus  islands  ;  Biafada,  on  the  river  Geba ;  Pajade,  Baga, 
Kallum,  Timne,  Bidlom,  Sherhro,  Kissi. 

(4)  Snnra'i 
Occupies  an  isolated  position  on  the  jS'iger,  south-east  of  Tim- 
buctu,  about  the  15°  north  latitude.  It  is  therefore  spoken  in  a 
portion  of  South  Sahara,  its  domain  confining  on  that  of  the 
Tuaric,  which  stretches  more  northwards.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  spoken  in  the  district  lying  between  Timbuctu 
and  Agades. 

(5)  Hansa,  or  Haiosa, 
Which  is  split  xip  into  a  considerable  number  of  dialects,  may 
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he  described  as  tlie  proper  language  of  8oudan  (or,  more  correctly, 
of  the  region  lying  between  the  J!^iger  on  the  west  and  Lake  Chad 
on  the  east),  iN'o  other  idiom  of  Central  Africa  is  so  diffused  as 
the  Hausa,  which  is  the  commercial  speech  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.  It  is  now  tolerably  well  kno'wn,  thanks  especially  to 
the  writings  of  the  English  missionary,  the  Eev.  James  F.  Schon. 

Its  vowel  system  is  rich;  besides  a,  i,  u,  long  and  short,  possess- 
ing 0,  e,  an  e  and  an  i  very  short,  not  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other,  a  labial  intermediate  between  a  and  o,  Avliich  may  be 
lengthened,  lastly  a  and  e  obscure  and  guttural.  The  consonantal 
system  is  less  complicated,  consistmg  of  ^j,  t,  Ic ;  h,  d,  g,  m,  n ;  r, 
I ;  f,  s,  z,  s'  (sh) ;  j  French;  ch,  j,  w,  and  a  nasal  analogous  to 
the  English  nr/  in  Icukj. 

Gender  is  distinguished  not  only  by  some  secondary  term  mean- 
ing viale  or  female,  but  also  by  the  ending  ia  or  nia,  the  force  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  quite  cleared  up  :  sa  =  bull ;  sania  =  cow. 
Its  origin,  however,  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
l^rocess.  jS'umber  also  is  denoted  either  by  a  particle,  of  Avhich 
there  are  several  varieties,  or  by  doubling  the  last  syllable  of  the 
word.  In  practice  this  process  presents  certain  difficulties,  but 
is  in  itself  simple  and  intelligible  enough. 

There  is  no  true  declension  in  Hausa  any  more  than  in  any  other 
agglutinating  tongues.  The  various  relations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  cases  are  expressed  either  by  the  position  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence,  or  by  the  help  of  particles  joined  to  the  noun :  ma-sa  = 
to  him  ;  mn-ta  =  her  ;  (jare-sa  =  of  or  from  liim  The  subject  and 
the  object  are  also  denoted  by  their  position,  the  latter  natiu'ally 
following  the  former.  Lastly,  the  idea  of  possession  is  expressed 
by  placing  the  principal  word  immediately  before  the  other,  or 
else  by  connecting  the  two  with  the  particle  na  or  n  masculine,  ta 
feminine. 

As  in  other  agglutinating  idioms,  the  pretended  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  Hausa  verb  are  formed  by  means  of  distinct  Avords 
that  have  reached  the  stage  of  particles.  The  sj-stem  seems  at 
first  somewhat  complex,  but  it  jiresents  no  difficulties  that  cannot 
be  overcome  by  means  of  a  little  scientific  analysis. 
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(6)  Bornu  Group 

Is  situated  in  tlie  neigliboiirliood  of  Lake  Chad,  to  the  east  of 
the  Hausa,  and  comprises  some  half-dozen  dialects,  amongst  which 
Kanem,  Teda  (or  Tehu),  both  spoken  by  Tebu  tribes,  north  and 
north-east  of  the  lake,  Kanur'i,  Miirio,  and  Nguru. 

(7)  Kruli   Group, 

Including  Grebo  (Basa,  &c.),  brings  us  to  the  "Windward  and 
Grain  Coast,  near  the  river  St.  Paul  (in  Liberia). 

(8)  Ewe  or  Ife  Group 

Occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  the 
7°  north  latitude,  and  somewhat  farther  north.  It  embraces  four 
idioms,  aU  akin  to  each  other — Ewe,  Yoruba,  Oji  (or  0-t>ji),  and 
Gd  or  Akra. 

Besides  these  groups  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  Ibo  and 
Niq)e  spoken,  the  first  in  the  north,  the  second  jn  the  south  of 
the  i^iger  Delta. 

Michi,  an  isolated  idiom,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  foregoing, 
about  the  7°  north  latitude. 

Mosgu,  Batta,  and  Logone,  still  farther  east,  south  of  the  Bornu 
group  and  of  Lake  Chad,  and  forming  a  group  of  themselves. 

Bagliirini,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Africa,  and  stretching  south-east  from  Lake  Chad  (in  the  direction 
of  Darfur). 

Maba,  in  the  same  direction,  and  unconnected  with  the  sur- 
rounding dialects. 

Lastly,  eastwards  of  Central  Africa,  south  of  Xubia,  and  west  of 
Abyssiuia,  another  negro  group,  known  as  that  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  comprising  the  Sliiluk,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad ; 
BinJca,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  same  river ;  Nuer,  immediately 
below  ShiluJc  and  Bari,  about  the  5°  north  latitude  (or  between 
Gondokoro  and  the  great  equatorial  lake  system). 

In  conclusion,  let  us  repeat  that  the  various  groups  of  languages, 
spoken  by  the  negroes  of  Senegambia,  Soudan,  and  Upper  Guinea, 
are  all  independent  of  each  other.     A^'e  have  here  mentioned  the 
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majority  of  tlie  one-and-twenty  groups  hitherto  recognised ;  but 
these  groups  do  not  constitute  so  many  branches  or  ramifications  of 
some  one  linguistic  family.  They  are  no  doubt  all  agglutinating,  but, 
as  already  stated,  this  analogy  establishes  no  sort  of  affinity  betAveen 
languages  so  constituted.  In  a  word,  Wolof,  Hausa,  Sonra'i,  and 
Bari  are  no  more  cognate  tongues  than  are  Basque  and  Japanese,  or 
Magyar  and  Tamil. 

§  4. — Bantu  or  Kafir  Family. 

Occupies  a  wide  domain,  rouglily  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
south-east  of  the  continent,  reaching  southwards  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape,  and  northwards  a  little  beyond  the  equator, 
where  it  meets  the  Ethiopian  group  of  the  Hamitic  family,  and  the 
dialects  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  thus  spreading  north  and  south 
over  about  one-half  of  the  whole  continent. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  natives  of  Africa  speak  the  various 
dialects  of  this  family.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  are  derived 
all  from  one  common  source,  which,  as  Ave  have  seen,  is  far  from 
being  the  case  with  the  languages  spoken  by  the  negro  tribes  in  the 
centre  and  west  of  the  continent.  The  mother-tongne  of  this  great 
family  is  utterly  unknown,  but  it  may  possibly  yet  be  restored  in 
all  its  essential  grammatical  and  lexical  features. 

The  general  name  of  Kafir,  often  given  to  the  Bantu  family,  is 
purely  conventional.  The  Avord,  Avliich  is  Arabic,  and  means 
infidel,  was  at  first  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  south-east  Africa,  but 
Avas  gradually  limited,  until  it  has  noAV  come  to  be  restricted  to 
those  stretching  from  the  north-east  of  Cape  Colony  to  Delagoa 
Bay.  Hence  it  cannot  Avith  propriety  be  any  longer  applied  to 
such  languages  as  the  Kisuaheli,  spoken  in  Zanzibar,  or  to  the 
Femandian,  in  the  Gidf  of  Guinea. 

The  term  Bantu  is  in  every  Avay  preferable.  It  is  the  plural  of 
the  word  meaning  man,  has  the  sense  of  men,  population,  peopAe, 
and  may  readily  be  extended  to  the  language  itself. 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Avhole  family  is  one  of  the  richest, 
nor  is  it  lacking  in  harmony.  As  a  rule  Avords  are  modified  not  by 
suffixing,  but  by  prefixing  the  A-arious  elements  of  relationship. 
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It  is  divided  into  tliree  great  branches — a  western,  a  central,  and 
an  eastern,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  a  nixniber  of 
minor  groups.     They  are  thus  classified  by  Fr.  Miiller  and  Hahn*  : 

Eastern  Branch. — Languages  of  the  Zanzibar  district ;  languages 
of  the  Zambesi ;  Zulu-Kafir  groiip. 

Central  Branch. — Sechuana  and  Tegeza. 

Western  Branch. — Kongo ;  Herero,  &c. 

The  principal  dialects  of  the  north-eastern  or  Zanzibar  district 
are  the  Ki-Pokoino,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  erpiator ;  KiSuaheli, 
about  the  5°  south  latitude ;  Ki-Nika,  Ki-Kamba,  Ki-Hiau,  about 
the  13°  south  latitude.  Of  the  tribes  speaking  these  idioms,  the 
Suaheli  is  the  best  kno^\Ti. 

Somewhat  farther  south  are  the  Zambesi  languages,  Tette,  Sena, 
and  others.  Mahua,  a  little  more  to  the  north-east,  is  spoken  in  the 
Mozambique  country. 

Still  farther  south  are  the  Kafir  proper  and  the  Zidu,  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  tolerably  Avell  kno'svn  through  the  writings 
of  the  Enghsh  missionaries,  f  Zulu  is  spoken  by  the  Amazulus,  in 
Zulu-land  and  Katal ;  Kafir,  by  the  Amakhosas  or  Kafirs  proper, 
south  of  Xatal.  To  these  is  related  the  Fingii,  spoken  by  the 
Amafingus,  the  Amasuazis,  and  some  other  obscure  tribes.  Thus 
this  Kafir  group  reaches  from  Cape  Colony  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

Of  the  two  languages  of  the  central  group,  Tegeza  is  the  least 
known. 

Sechuana,  with  which  we  are  miach  better  acquainted,  is  the 
language  of  the  Bechuanas,  north  of  the  20°  and  south  of  the 
25°  latitude.  It  includes  eastwards  the  Sesuto,  spoken  by  the 
Basutos ;  westwards,  the  Serolonrj  and  Sehlapi,  spoken  by  the 
Barolongs  and  the  Bahlapis. 

Coming  to  the  west  or  Atlantic  coast,  we  find  the  Bantu  system 
less  prevalent  here  than  on  the  east  coast. 

Northwards  it  stretches  four  or  five  degrees  beyond  the  equator, 
thus  bordering  on  the  languages  of  the  Xegroes  proper. 

The  northern   division  of    this   western   branch   comprises    the 

*  "  Grundziige  einer  Grammatik  des  Herero,"  p.  5.     Berlin,  1857. 
f  Appleyard,  "  The  Kafir  LaDguage,"     London,  1850. 
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dialects  of  Fernando  Po,  Mpongwe,  Dl-Kele,  Isuhu,  Dualla,  and 
Kongo,  Avliich  last  is  the  most  important  of  the  group. 

More  to  the  south  are  the  Bunda  (in  Angola),  Benguda,  Londa, 
and  Herero,  about  the  19°  south  latitude,  and  reaching  southwards 
as  far  as  the  Hottentot  Xamaqua  dialect. 

Bleek  classifies  all  these  languages  somewhat  differently,  dividing 
them  into  three  distinct  branches.* 

The  first  comprises  Kafir,  Zulu,  Sehlajn,  Sesuto,  and  Tegeza. 

The  second  embraces  five  subdivisions  :  1,  Tette,  Sena,  Makua, 
Ki-Hiau ;  2,  Ki-Kamba,  Ki-Nika,  Ki-Suaheli,  Ki-Sambala ;  3, 
Bayeiije  (in  the  interior) ;  4,  Herero,  Sindonga  (spoken  by  the 
Ovambo),  Nana  (in  Benguela),  Angola  ;  5,  Kongo,  Mpongwe. 

The  third  di\^sion  includes  the  Di-Kele,  Benga  (in  the  islands  of 
Corisco  Bay),  Dualla,  Isubu,  Fernandian. 

It  is  difficult  to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  arrangement,  many 
languages  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  being  unknown.  But 
fresh  discoveries  and  researches  Avill  doubtless  enable  us  to  classify 
more  exactly  the  idioms  already  known. 

The  phonetics  of  the  Bantu  famdy  call  for  no  particidar  remark, 
except  that  the  vowels  are  liable  to  contraction,  to  euphonic  sup- 
pressions, and  to  rather  numerous  variations,  but  always  in  accord- 
ance with  Avell-determined  principles.  In  this  respect  the  Kafir 
idioms  are  more  refined  than  many  other  agglutinating  tongues ; 
instances  occiu'ring  in  them  of  true  vowel  harmony,  that  is  of  the 
vowel  of  one  syllable  assimilating  to  that  of  another  in  the  same 
word. 

The  consonantal  system  seems  somewhat  complex,  owing  especially 
to  the  great  nxunber  of  double  consonants,  whose  first  element  is  a 
nasal :  nt,  nd,  mp,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  other  hand  we  again  meet  here  with  some  of  the  chck- 
letters  described  when  treating  of  the  Hottentot  phonetics.  The 
Kafirs  seem  to  have  borrowed  them  from  their  Hottentot  neigh- 
bours, as  they  occur  in  those  Kafir  dialects  oidy  that  border  on  the 
Hottentot  domain,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  Zulu  branch. 

*  Bleek,  "  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  South  African  Languages,"  p.  5. 
London,  1869. 
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The  farther  Ave  proceed  from  tliis  neighbourhood,  the  less  frequent 
these  letters  hecome ;  hence  they  do  not  occur  at  all  in  Mpongwe. 
]Sror  can  the  clicks  precede  other  consonants  in  Kafir  as  they  can  in 
Hottentot ;  and  of  the  four  Hottentot  clicks,  t^vo  only  (especially 
the  dental)  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is 
very  rare  and  the  other  altogether  unknown. 

The  numher  of  other  consonants  is  very  considerable.  They  are 
subject  to  fixed  euphonic  laws,  and  interchange  regularly  betAveen 
the  various  members  of  the  Bantu  family,  a  great  many  of  such 
concordances  being  abeady  well  known  and  determined.*  Kafir 
seems  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  cognate  tongues  in  its 
euphonic  system. 

All  these  languages  have  this  in  common :  that  the  word  is  built 
up  by  elements  not  sufiixed,  but  prefixed  to  the  principal  root. 
Thus  the  agglutinating  formida  in  Kafir,  Tegeza,  Herero,  (fee,  is 
E  E  (see  p.  45), 

Of  these  prefixes,  some  denote  the  singular,  others  the  plural. 
Thus,  m  Kafir,  the  singular  prefixes  are :  Hi,  izi,  u,  ulu,  um ;  those 
of  the  plural :  aha,  ama,  imi,  izi,  izim,  izin,  o.  Thus  umntu  =  man, 
abaiif ii  =  men  ;  iidade  =  sister,  orlade  =  sisters. 

These  various  formative  prefixes  of  course  differ  in  the  various 
idioms  of  the  Bantu  family,  but  they  all,  nevertheless,  derive  from 
older  common  forms.  At  some  unknown  period  there  existed  a 
common  Bantu  tongue,  which  subsequently  broke  up  into  different 
dialects,  all  characterised  by  special  euphonic  laws.  Hence  the 
various  prefixes  of  this  primitive  speech  were  naturally  modified  in. 
the  various  idioms  derived  from  it. 

A  comparison  with  the  other  members  of  the  family  shows  that 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  Kafir  prefixes  um  aha,  above  referred  to, 
really  constitutes  another  prefix.  The  words  umntu,  abantu  woidd 
thus  be  decomposed  into  ii-m-ntu,  a-ha-ntu ;  the  elements  m,  ha, 
being,  in  this  instance,  the  true  derivative  elements  of  the  Avord, 
In  Sesuto  (a  Sechuana  dialect)  the  singular,  viotu,  becomes  plural, 
hatii ;  in  Sena,  munto  and  vanttu ;  in  Ki-Hiau  (the  Zanzibar  dialect) 
mundu  and  vandu  respectively.  But  in  Herero,  as  in  Kafir,  we 
*  Bleek,  op.  cif.,  p.  81. 
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meet  with  another  element  prefixed  :  omwulu,  ovandu  ;  so  also  in 
Kongo :  omuntu,  oantu.  Hence,  those  "writers  that  employ  the 
word  Ahanfii  as  the  general  designation  of  the  whole  family,  would 
do  better  to  use  the  form  Bantu  for  this  purpose,  this  being  the  first 
or  most  direct  derivative  of  the  term. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  tliis  word 
in  some  of  the  languages  in  question  : 


Sing. 

PI. 

Ki-Snaheli 

mtu 

watu. 

Ki-Nika 

mutu 

atu. 

Ki-Kamba 

mundu    . . . 

andu. 

Ki-Sambala 

muntu     . . . 

wantu. 

Ki-Hiau 

mundu    ... 

vandu. 

Sena 

muntto    ... 

vanttu. 

Makua    ... 

muttu 

attu. 

Kafir 

umntu     . . . 

abantu. 

Zulu        

umuntu  ... 

abantu. 

Sehlapi   

mothu 

bathu. 

Sesuto     ... 

motu 

batu. 

Tegeza    ... 

amuno 

vano. 

Herero    ... 

omundu  ... 

ovandu 

Sindonga 

umtu 

oantu. 

Nano 

omuno     ... 

omano. 

Angola 

omutu     . . . 

oatu. 

Congo      

omuntu  ... 

...          oantu. 

Benga     ... 

moto 

bato. 

Duabla   ... 

motu 

batu. 

Isubu      

motu 

batu. 

The  case  elements  are  also  prefixed.  Thus  in  Herero,  the  instru- 
mental sign  being  na,  we  get  nonmmlu  or  navuuidu  =  with  or  by 
the  man.  Here  a  euphonic  law  comes  into  play,  the  first  form 
being  naomundu  for  na  +  omundu.  So  in  Kafir,  umntu  =  man,  and 
ahantii  =  vixen.,  become  ngomuntu  =  ^\i'ih.  the  man,  n.gahantu  =  \nth. 
the  men.  Here  the  instrumental  sign  is  nga,  answering  to  the 
Herero  na,  and  we  see  how  it  is  prefixed  to  the  word  formed  by  a 
primary  derivative  element  singular  and  pliu-al. 

The  adjective  is  formed  Avith  the  same  derivative  element  as  the 
noun  it  qualifies,  or  if  there  be  a  diff'erence  it  is  at  least  very  slight. 
In  Kafir,   Tiulu  being  great,    umntu  omkida   will   be  great  man; 
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ahantu  ahokuhi;  great  men.  The  word  iiito  =  i\\mg,  being  hinto 
in  tlie  plural,  into  enkula  —  great  thing;  izinto  ezlnlmlu  =  great  tilings. 
In  a  word,  the  adjective  necessarily  agrees,  even  in  its  formation 
with  its  noun. 

Thus  the  word  Jodu  =  great,  may,  in  a  sentence,  have  four  or  five 
different  prefixes,  if  it  happen  to  be  repeated  so  many  times  as  quali- 
fying so  many  words  also  formed  by  means  of  these  prefixes.  This 
process  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Bantu  family,  whence 
the  title  of  alliteral  languages,  which  has  been  given  them. 

The  method  of  expressing  the  relations  of  mood  and  tense  seems, 
at  first  sight,  somewhat  intricate,  but  is  really  quite  simple,  consist- 
ing, as  is  usual  in  agglutinating  tongues,  in  tacking  independent 
particles  on  to  the  principal  root.  But,  as  already  stated,  the  special 
feature  of  the  Bantu  family  is  the  formation  of  words  by  means  of 
prefixes,  hence  the  secondary  elements  are  here  placed,  not  after, 
but  before  the  chief  radical. 

§  5. — T/w  Fulu  Groiij). 

The  Fulas  (also  Pul  or  Peul)  occupy  the  centre  of  Africa,  between 
the  tenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  on  the  Avest,  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Senegal,  and  stretching  eastwards  towards 
Lake  Chad.  It  is.  a  vast  region,  about  750  leagues  in  length,  and 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Xiger.  Its  mean  breadth 
is  about  125  leagues,  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  principal  Fula  dialects  are  the  Futatoro,  the 
Futajallo,  the  Bondii,  and  the  Sokoto. 

The  phonetic  system  of  this  group  is  not  very  complex,  possessing 
neither  sh,  the  French  7,  nor  the  Semitic  gutturals. 

Fula  knows  no  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders,  but  still  divides  beings  into  two  classes.  It  distinguishes, 
on  the  one  hand,  everything  belonging  to  humanity,  and  on  the 
other,  everything  else — -the  brute  creation  and  inanimate  objects. 

M.  Faidherbe  calls  these  two  classes  the  liumwi  and  the  hnde 
genders.*     This    distinction    is    essential   for   the   Fula   grammar. 

*  "  Genre  homiuin  et  Genre  brute,"  in  his  "Essai  sor  la  Langue  Poule. " 
Paris,  1875. 
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Words  referring  to  liuman  beings,  whether  noiuis,  adjectives,  or 
participles,  all  end  in  the  singidar,  in  o,  -which  is  nothing  hut 
a  pronominal  root  agglutinated :  gorko  =  man.  This  class  ends  in  the 
plural,  in  he,  which  again  is  the  pronoun  tlieij  (masculine  and  femi- 
nine). Li  the  brute  gender,  the  singular  ends  either  with  a  vowel, 
an  I,  or  am,  o  being  very  rare.  The  plural  seems  more  complex,  and 
certain  euphonic  laws  seem  to  play  a  great  part  in  agglutinating 
endings  to  the  root.  The  initial  consonants  of  words  in  the  singular 
are  liable  to  interchange  with  others  in  the  plural.  The  verb,  how- 
ever, is  much  simpler,  its  different  tenses,  as  in  all  agglutinating 
idioms,  being  formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  sundry  elements, 
whose  analysis  remains  always  perfectly  clear. 

The  Fula  syntax  is  not  very  intricate,  the  order  of  the  succession 
of.  ideas  determining,  in  principle,  the  order  of  the  words  in  the 
sentence.  Thus,  the  name  of  the  possessor  is  preceded  by  that  of 
the  thing  possessed,  and  the  object,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
follows  the  verb  (in  the  active  voice).  In  fact,  the  whole  difficulty 
of  Fula  consists  in  the  great  variety  of  its  euphonic  laws,  but  this 
is  no  slight  difficulty. 

Witli  the  adoption  of  Mohammedanism,  the  Fulas  took  over  a 
certain  number  of  Arabic  words,  religious,  legal,  and  such  like.  But 
setting  this  element  aside,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  there  were 
any,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  relationship  between  certain  Senegal 
idioms,  such  as  the  Wolof  and  the  Serer,  and  the  Fida.  JS'o  one,  of 
course,  pretends  to  deny  that  they  have  all  a  certain  number  of 
words  ia  common.  But  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
would  be  at  least  rash  to  base  an  assumed,  and,  in  itself,  a  very  pro- 
blematical affinity  on  a  rather  weak  lexical  agreement.  ^I.  Faid- 
herbe  is,  with  good  reason,  very  reserved  on  this  pretended  connection 
of  the  Fula  with  the  Wolof  and  Serer.  Theoretically  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  probable ;  practically,  it  remains  still  to  be  proA'ed.  We 
know  that  the  Fulas  reached  Senegal  only  after  having  crossed 
Central  Africa,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  their  primitive  stock  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  Eastern  Africa,  where  there  may  be  found  idioms 
related  to  theirs,  if  any  still  survive. 
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§  6. — Tlie  Nubian  Languages. 

Ethnologists  treat  the  Nubians  and  the  Fulas  as  one  race,  of 
which  the  first  forms  an  eastern,  the  second  a  western  division. 
Eut  however  this  be,  the  languages  sj)oken  by  them  seem  to  be 
different. 

Nubian  proper,  that  is,  the  speech  of  the  Barabras,  is  spoken 
in  the  Nile  Valley,  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-fourth 
degrees  north  latitude,  by  about  40,000  people. 

Dongola,  spoken  somewhat  farther  south,  differs  but  little 
from  it. 

Tamal  is  spoken  in  the  south  of  Kordofan,  north  of  Shiluk, 
and  is  a  negro  dialect. 

Konjari,  also  spoken  in  parts  of  Dar  Fur  and  Kordofan,  has  been 
included  in  this  group,  but  the  point  is  not  yet  quite  settled.  There 
may  be  also  ofher  idioms  related  to  it,  but  in  the  absence  of  com- 
plete information,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  very  positively  on  the 
subject. 

§  7. — Languages  of  the  Negritos. 

But  little  is  known  concerning  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  various 
Negrito  tribes,  so  that  for  the  present  we  can  do  no  more  than 
mention  them. 

The  Negritos — by  some  Avriters  connected  -with  the  Papuas,  but 
by  others,  seemingly  with  more  reason,  distinguished  from  them — 
are  met  Avith  in  the  Peninsula  of  ]\Ialacca,  in  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  and  in  certain  districts  of  the  Sundas  and  the  PliUip- 
pines.  They  have  been  traced  farther  northwards  towards  Japan, 
and  are  even  supposed  to  exist  in  Central  India.  The  geographical 
area  occupied  by  the  Negritos  has  been  discussed  by  ISflNL  de 
Quatrefages  and  Hamy,  in  their  "  Crania  Ethnica,"  and  in  the  first 
numbers  of  the  "Eevue  d' Anthropologic." 

§  8. — Languages  of  the  Pajjuas. 

These,  also,  are  but  indifferently  known.  8poken  to  the  east  of 
the  Malay,  north  of  the  Australian  idioms,  in  New  Guinea,  and  in 
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a  number  of  tlie  adjacent  islands,  they  form  several  dialects  more 
or  less  differing  from  each  other. 

But  sufficient  is  known  to  pronounce  them  decidedly  agglutinative. 
Thus,  in  one  of  their  dialects,  the  plural  element  being  si,  the  words 
snun  =  m.?in,  &ie?j  =  Avoman,  become,  in  the  plural,  smtmi,  hiensi. 
The  particles  answering  to  the  case-endings  of  inflectional  tongues 
are  here  prefixed  to  the  word :  rosnun  =  of  the  man  ;  besmui  =  to 
the  man  ;  rosivunsi  =  of  the  men  ;  hesnunsi  —  to  the  men. 

The  languages  of  the  Papuas  have  been  treated  by  Mayer  in  the 
67th  vol.  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Vienna  Academy." 

§  9. — Aiisfralinn  Languages. 

The  numerous  Australian  idioms  seem  all  related  to  each  other, 
but  have  no  affinity  with  any  other  linguistic  family. 

Their  phonetics  are  extremely  simple,  possessing  neither  sibilants 
nor  aspirates.  In  nearly  all  of  these  idioms  the  idea  of  ninnber  is 
but  little  developed,  and  that  of  gender  not  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  certain  wealth  of  suffixes  expressive  of  nominal 
relations,  constituting  what  are  improperly  called  cases  in  the  agglu- 
tinating tongues. 

The  Australian  idioms  are  divided  into  three  groups.  The  eastern 
branch,  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  is  spoken  in  parts  of  Queensland 
and  of  J^ew  South  Wales,  and  includes  the  Kamiloroi  or  Kamilroi, 
near  the  river  Barwan ;  the  Koinherri,  the  Wiraturoi,  the  Waihoun, 
in  the  region  of  the  Barwan,  towards  Port  Bourke ;  the  KoTcai, 
farther  north,  on  the  rivers  Maranoa  and  Ivogun  ;  the  Wolaroi ;  the 
Pikumhul ;  the  Paiamha ;  the  Kinki ;  the  Dix>pil,  north  of  Moreton 
Bay  ;  the  Turrulml,  near  the  river  Brisbane. 

The  central  group  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  north  of  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia. 

The  western  group  includes  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  south  of 
Western  Australia,  to  the  east  and  south  of  Perth. 

Thus  all  these  languages  belong  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent.  Those  of  the  centre  and  north  may  be  said 
to  be  as  yet  utterly  unknown. 

p  2 
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The  phonetics  of  the  Avistrahan  tongues  are  very  simple,  in- 
cluding but  a  small  number  of  vowels  and  consonants.  They  seem 
to  possess  the  soft  explosives  only  [h,  d,  g).  "Words  are  formed  by 
means  of  suffixes  alone,  the  formative  element  being  placed  always 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  in  Aryan,  and  never  at  the  beginning, 
as  in  the  Bantu  system  :  tijjpin  =  bird  ;  tippinlco  =  to  the  bird ; 
punnul  =  sun  ;  ^;M?^?«^ZA•o  =  to  the  sun. 

The  numeral  system  is  one  of  the  most  limited.  They  reckon 
up  to  four  inclusive,  but  after  that  they  use  some  general  term 
expressive  of  multitude,  or  a  great  quantity. 

The  language  of  the  Tasmanians  seems  to  have  been  related  to 
those  of  the  mainland ;  but  our  information  regarding  it  is  very 
incomplete,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  Tasmanians  are  now  ex- 
tinct, Truganina,  the  last  of  the  race,  having  died  in  1876. 

§  10. — The  Malayo-Pohjnesian  Idioiiis. 

These  are  sometimes  called  Oceanic,  although  including  some 
spoken  in  Africa  (or  its  islands),  such  as  the  ISIalagasse,  and  others 
in  Asia,  such  as  the  Formosan. 

They  are  thus  classified  by  Frederic  Mliller,  in  his  account  of 
the  cruise  of  the  "  I^ovara  "  round  the  globe,*  and  in  his  "  Allge- 
meine  Ethnographic  "  : 

Melanesian  Group. — Figi,  Annatom,  Erromango,  Tana,  Mallikolo, 
Lifoo,  Baladea,  Bauro,  Guadalkanar. 

Polynesian  Groiip. — Samoa,  Tonga,  Maori,  Tahiti,  Rarotonga, 
Marquesas  dialects,  Hawaii  or  Sandwich. 

Malay  Group). — Tagala  branch  :  Language  of  the  Philippines 
(Tagala,  Bisaya,  Pampanga,  Bicol,  &c.) ;  Ladrone  or  Marianne 
dialects ;  Malagasse  of  Madagascar  ;  Formosan.  jNIalayo- Javanese 
branch  :  Malay,  Javanese,  language  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  Madura, 
Mankasar,  Alfooroo,  Battak,  Dayak. 

Two  facts  seem  now  firmly  established  :  (1)  That  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  idioms  have  all  a  common  origin ;  (2)  That  they  are 
independent  of  all  other  linguistic  systems.     Bopp  made  an  ill- 

*  "Reise  dor  osterroicbischen  Frep-atte." 
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starred  attempt  to  connect  tliem  with  the  Aryan  family  ;  while 
others  have  fancied  that  they  belong  to  a  pretended  Turanian 
group,  of  which  we  shaU  have  something  to  say  in  §  19  of  the- 
present  chapter.  But  all  this  was  labour  lost.  Their  phonetic 
system  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  all  others  ;  their  roots  are 
thoroughly  original,  and  afford  no  elements  of  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Aryaai,  Uralo- Altaic,  or  any  other  system  whatsoever. 

According  to  Frederic  Miiller,  the  primitive  Malayo-Polynesian 
phonetic  system  was  comjoosed  of  tlu-ee  explosives,  k,  t,  jp;  thi'ee 
corresponding  nasals ;  li,  r ;  tlie  fricatives  s,  f,  v;  and  the  voAvels 
a,  i,  u  (  =  oo),  e,  o.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  other 
■sounds  appeared — for  instance,  g,  d,  h,  cli,j,  y,  I,  &c. 

The  elements  attached  to  the  root  to  form  words  are  sometimes 
prefixed,  and  sometimes  suffixed,  while  in  certain  dialects  they  are 
intercalated,  that  is,  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  word. 

Of  the  tln-ee  Malayo-Polynesian  groups,  the  Malayan  seems  to 
present  the  fullest  and  most  highly-developed  forms,  the  Tagala 
branch  being  especially  distinguished  in  this  respect,  l^ext  comes 
the  Melanesian ;  and  last  of  all,  the  Polynesian,  which  shows  great 
poverty  when  compared  with  the  Tagala,  Formosan,  and  Malagasse. 
But  this  would  not  justify  the  statement  that  the  Malay  group 
more  faithfully  represents  the  common  forms  that  have  given  birth 
to  the  Tagala  and  the  Javanese,  as  well  as  to  the  Tahitian  and  the 
Marquesas  dialect.  The  view  to  take  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Polynesian  group  was  detached  from  the  parent  stock  at  a  period 
when  the  language  was  not  yet  very  developed,  and  that  the  state 
of  its  civilisation  did  not  permit  of  its  further  development. 
"  Whilst  the  inflectional  languages,"  says  Frederic  Miiller,  "  broke 
up  into  separate  divisions  at  an  epoch  when  their  structure  was 
already  perfect,  whilst  their  history  henceforth  reveals  nothing  but 
a  continuous  modification  of  their  forms,  the  iminflectional  idioms 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  split  up  at  a  time  when  their 
structure  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  Thus  each  of  them, 
after  having  become  detached  from  its  congeners,  was  obliged  to 
make  provision  out  of  its  own  resources  for  the  completion  of  its 
inner  structure.     Hence  the  identity  of  roots  and  of  their  formative 
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elements  ;  but  hence  also  the  rare  coincidence  of  the  ready-made 
words."* 

•  The  grammar  of  the  Malayo-Poljoiesian  idioms  is  like  that 
of  all  other  agglutinating  tongnies.  There  is  no  true  declension, 
particles  performing  the  functions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  case- 
endings,  and  of  our  prepositions.  Thus,  in  Xew  Caledonian,+ 
belonging  to  the  Melanesian  group,  vangaevu  =  lord,  the  lord ; 
o  vangaevu  =  oi  the  lord;  irmgaevu  oi  =  the  lords;  o  vangaevu 
oi  =  oi  the  lords.  Li  Maori  (Polynesian  group),  te  tanata  =  ih.Q 
man ;  a  te  tanata  =  of  the  man  ;  ki  te  tanata  =  to  the  man. 

!N^o  special  element  is  agghttinated  to  the  noun  in  order  to 
denote  number.  In  Fiji,  for  instance,  a  taniata  means  both  man 
and  men  ;  in  Erromango,  niteni  =  son  and  sons.  Hence  plurality  is 
expressed  by  certain  artificial  processes,  as  in  the  Melanesian 
dialect  of  Mare,  where  the  word  nodei  =  crowd,  is  placed  before  the 
noun  to  make  it  plural  :  ngome  =  &  man  ;  nodei  gnoiue  =^yxien.  In 
jS^ew  Caledonian  the  noun  is  either  preceded  by  the  collective 
va,  or  followed  by  oi ;  vangaevu  =  the  lord  ;  vangaevu  oi  =  the 
lords.  In  the  Malay  group  the  noun  is  either  doubled  or  else 
accompanied  by  some  collective  term.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
is  regvdated  by  special  laws,  as  in  Formosan,  which  doubles  the 
first  syllable  :  sjien  =  the  tooth  ;  sisjien  =  the  teeth ;  while  in 
Javanese  the  whole  word  may  be  doubled  :  ratu  =  the  prmce ; 
raturatu  =  the  princes. 

Gender  also  is  denoted  not  by  agglutination  but  by  some 
secondary  word,  as  in  Fiji,  tagane  =  'niale  ;  aleva  =  feraale  ■,  a  gone 
tagane  =  boy ;  a  gone  aleva  =  girl.  In  Tahiti  metua  means  2)(irent, 
of  either  sex,  father  and  mother  being  distiaguished  by  the 
accompanying  words  tane  and  vahine  respectively.  In  the  case  of 
animals  two  other  terms  are  used,  such  as  oni  and  ufa.  Thus  : 
moa   o?ii  =  cock;    moa   ?//a  =  hen. i      !Xeither    is    there   any   true 

*  "  Allgemeine  Ethnographie,"  p.  285. 

f  H.  V.  D.  Gabelentz,  "Die  Melanesischen  Sprachcu,"  "  Memoii's  of  the 
Saxony  Academy,"  Philosophy  and  History  sections,  vol.  iii.     Leipzig,  18G1. 

X  Gaussin,  "  Du  Dialecte  de  Tahiti,  de  celui  des  iles  Marquises,  et,  en 
general,  de  la  Langue  Polynesienne."    Paris,  1853. 
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conjugation,  tlie  notions  of  tense  and  mood  being  expressed  "by 
means  of  affixes,  or  words  no  longer  possessing  anything  more 
than  a  subordinate  sense.  As  a  rule,  the  verb  itself  comes 
last,  as  in  the  Melanesian  dialect  of  Aimatom : 

Ek  asaig  =  I  say.  ^n  ' 

Ek  mun  asaig  =  I  have  said. 
Ekis  asaig  =  I  was  saying. 
Ekis  mim  asaig  =  I  had  said. 
Ekpu  asaig  =  I  shall  say. 
Eku  vit  asaig  =  If  I  say,  &c.  &c. 

Still  this  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  secondary  or  relational  elements 
may  be  placed  either  before  the  principal  word,  as  in  the  Bantu 
family,  or  after  it,  as  in  the  Aryan  tongues,  or,  lastly,  embodied  in 
the  word  itself. 

Thus  in  Mare  (Melanesian  group)  from  rose  =  to  tie,  and 
menengc  =  io  dwell,  are  formed  namenenge^a,  dwelling;  navose  =  a, 
place,  where  the  derivation  is  effected  by  means  of  prefixes ;  so 
also  in  the  Xew  Caledonian  :  ngavie  —  warrior  ;  lujaveka  =  giver — 
from  vie  =  to  fight,  veJca  =  to  give  ;  and  in  the  Malay  :  herpakei  = 
dressed  ;  herhtn i  =  married — from  p)dl'(ii  =  clothes,  bin  i  =  woman. 

In  Tagala,  on  the  contrary,  derivation  is  effected  by  means  of 
suffixes,  as  in^>«i/a».  =  whiteness — from p?/f i;' =  wliite ;  higaijan  =  gii\, 
— from  higay  =  giver. 

Lastly,  in  the  Malay  group  the  derivative  element  is  sometimes 
incorporated  in  the  radical  itseK ;  but  this  incorporating  process  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  American 
languages. 

The  ^Malayo-Polynesian  tongues  have  aU  of  them  a  more  or  less 
developed  Kteratiire.  The  natives  of  Polynesia  possess  a  great 
number  of  stories,  tales,  and  traditional  songs.*     Malay  literature 

*  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Polynesian  oral  literature 
has  just  been  made  by  the  Eev.  William  Wyatt  Gill,  by  his  "Myths  and 
Bongs  from  the  South  Pacific,"  London,  1876.  The  interest  and  importance 
of  this  work  are  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  admirable  preface,  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Max  Miiller. — JVote  by  Translator. 
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itself  is  tolerably  rich,*  owing  partly  to  its  extensive  borrowings. 
Its  philosophic  writings  have  been  inspired  by  those  of  the  Hindus 
or  the  Mussidmans.  But  its  tales  and  romances  are  often  indigenous, 
and  its  poetry  is  nearly  altogether  original.  It  embraces  not  only 
fugitive  pieces,  dialogues,  proverbs,  and  fables,  but  genuine  epic 
and  dramatic  poems. 

Javanese  possesses  a  literature  wliich  is  largely  indebted  to 
Sanskrit,  not  only  for  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  but  also  for  its 
vocabulary.    It  has  also  its  original  poems,  songs,  fables,  and  legends. 

Malay  is  written  with  the  Arabic  characters,  introduced  Avith  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  nature  of  its  original  ■\\Titing  system 
is  now  unknown.  The  other  idioms  of  the  Malay  group,  Tagala, 
Javanese,  ISIankasar,  &c.,  have  borrowed  their  different  systems  from 
an  ancient  Indian  alphabet,  as  has  been  shown  by  Frederic 
Miiller.f 

§  11. — Japanese. 

The  attempt  has  been  too  frequently  made  to  compare  Japanese 
with  the  Uralo-Altaic  group — Mongolian,  Tui'kish,  Magyar,  Suomi, 
and  the  cognate  tongues.  JS'o  doubt  the  Japanese  race  must  have 
originally  passed  over  from  the  Asiatic  continent  to  the  islands  now 
occupied  by  them.  But  does  it  foUow  from  this,  that  their  language 
must  have  a  common  origin  with  those  of  the  mainland,  even 
situated  nearest  to  them  %  By  no  means,  nor  is  a  mere  assertion 
enough  to  establish  such  a  conclusion.  Hitherto,  apart  from  some 
fruitless  and  immethodical  attempts,  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  any 
sound  arguments  that  might  otherwise  demonstrate  tliis  pretended 
relationship.  In  vain  lists  have  been  complacently  draAra  up  of 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  Avords,  which  seem  to  offer 
more  or  less  analogy  Avith  each  other.  This  is  nothing  but  etymology, 
not  philology.  We  coidd  freely  give  up  the  five  hundred  ^longolo- 
Japanese  quasi-homonyms,  Avithout  reckoning  the  five  hundred  or  a 

*  L.  de  Backer,  "  L'Archipel  ladieu.  Origiucs,  langues,  litteratures,  &c." 
Paris,  1874. 

f  "  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Schrift  der  Malajscheu  Yolker,"  in  the  "  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Vienna  Academy,"  1865. 
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tliousand  others  tliat  might  be  discovered  in  two  hours  of  wasted  time, 
for  the  startling  coincidence  of  the  Portuguese  definite. article  with 
the  Magyar  article  a  and  the  Basque  article  a.  This  is  doubtless  quite 
as  little  to  the  purpose,  but  appearances  are  here  at  least  far  better 
respected.  And  if  we  argue  on  the  large  number  of  assumed 
agreements  between  Japanese  and  Mongolian  or  Magyar  words,  the 
case  will  be  made  only  the  more  hopeless ;  the  more  such  whims 
are  indulged  in,  the  less  excusable  Ave  become.  In  vain  also  that 
such  and  such  syntactical  analogies  are  appealed  to.  Would  the 
Bulgarian,  which  places  after  the  noun  the  article  it  has  developed 
within  itself,  be  on  that  account  related  to  the  Moldo-Wallachian, 
which  also  postpones  the  article  to  the  noun  %  To  expect  syntax, 
whose  laws  are  quite  secondary,  to  throw  any  light  on  the  affinities 
of  languages,  is  but  again  to  show  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the 
true  scientific  method.  Where  the  roots  are  not  common,  there  is 
positively  nothing  from  which  we  can  hope  for  any  serious  proof  of 
the  common  origin  of  two  or  more  languages.  Assumed  syntactical 
resemblances  are  of  no  greater  value  than  the  comparison  of  a 
multitude  of  words  abeady  fully  developed.  The  more  we  heap 
them  up,  the  more  we  give  proof  of  scientific  inconsistency. 

Until  there  is  scientific  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  shall  therefore 
continue  to  look  upon  the  Japanese  as  an  isolated  language,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  linguistic  systems,  so  far,  of  course,  as  the 
individuality  and  irreductibility  of  its  roots  are  concerned. 

Japanese  occupies  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
archipelago  lying  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific.  It 
comprises  a  number  of  dialects,  which,  however,  do  not  seem 
materially  to  differ  from  each  other. 

The  present  "writing  system,  which  is  not  free  from  certain 
■difficulties  for  those  commencing  the  study  of  Japanese,  is  derived 
from  the  Chinese  characters,  and  is  referred  to  about  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Strange  to  say,  this  iileograjjhic 
writing  seems  to  have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  an  alpha- 
betic system  adopted  from  the  Coreans  at  a  stdl  earlier  epoch.  A 
fresh  and  very  desirable  change,  that  is  the  adoption  of  tlie  lioman 
letters,  seems  likely  to  take  place  at  any  day. 
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At  the  first  assembly  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  this  point 
was  discussed,  and  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  this 
great  undertaking  had  some  hoj^e  of  success.*  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  urgent  necessity  was  once  more  made  evident  of 
introducing  some  ncAV  and  simple  founts  into  our  typographic 
establishments,  for  the  puri^ose  of  avoiding  dangerous  misunder- 
standings in  transcribing  languages  that  do  not  make  use  of  the 
Eoman  characters.t  For  instance,  sh,  Avhich  is  the  French  ch,  the 
German  scJi,  the  Polish  sz,  and  the  Hiuigarian  s,  -would  require  to 
be  represented  by  a  single  type,  in  the  transcription  of  a  text  written 
in  foreign  characters.  This  might  very  well  be  the  sign  employed 
by  the  Croatians  and  the  Bohemians.  But  Avithout  pretending  to 
arrive  at  absolute  simplicity,  some  practical  system  might  perhaps 
be  devised,  to  which  Japanese  (and  other  Oriental  tongues)  would 
adapt  themselves  without  much  difficulty.! 

Japanese  phonetics  are  simple  enough,  and  the  formation  of  the 
words  enables  us  clearly  to  show  what  an  agglutinating  language 
really  is.  The  cases  are  very  distinctly  expressed  by  adding  to 
the  primary  root  certain  secondary  ones,  that  have  lost  their  in- 
dependence, and  now  serve  to  denote  relational  ideas  only.  In 
transcribing  Japanese  texts,  some  Avriters  woidd  be  inclined  to 
separate  by  a  hj^^hen  the  stem  from   these  relational  elements  : 

*  Oriental  Congress,  Paris,  1873. 

t  E.  Picot,  "  Tableau  Phonetique  dos  priucipales  Langues  usuellcs,"  in  the 
"  Eeviie  de  Linguistique,"  vi.  p.  362. 

:|:  A  good  foundation  of  such  a  system  is  offered  by  the  little  known  but 
really  admirable  scheme  of  Colonel  Henry  Clinton,  as  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  him  in  his  "  International  Pronunciation  Table,  proposed  as  a 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  method  of  denoting  and  describing 
the  pronunciation  of  many  of  the  sounds,  separate  and  combined,  used  in 
human  speech,"  London,  1S70.  This  scheme  is  so  simple,  and  yet  so  elastic, 
that,  as  the  ingenious  author  justly  remarks,  "  it  might  be  tmnslated  into 
any  language  in  which  instruction  in  pronunciation  is  to  be  given  ;  wheni 
mutatis  mutandis,  it  might  serve  to  aid  in  establishing,  for  popular  use,  a 
general  system  of  denoting  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  most  usual  sounds  of 
many  languages."  Its  object  is,  of  course,  different  from  the  more  elaborate 
and  better  known,  though,  for  international  purposes,  not  quite  so  service- 
able, scheme  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis. — Note  I'j  Translator. 
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hi f 0-710,  of  the  man ;  hito-de,  with  the  man;  but  this  plan  can  no 
more  he  justified  than  could  that  of  separating,  for  instance,  our 
plural  sign  s,  and  "writing  hoolc-s,  icall-s,  stones.  The  closest  juxta- 
position is  the  prof)er  featiu-e  of  agglutinating  languages,  nor  can 
they  be  rejDresented  in  "writing,  otherwise  than  they  exist  in  speech, 
without  effacing  the  strikingly  characteristic  manner  in  which 
words  are  formed  in  these  idioms.  At  the  most,  the  prefixes  o,  me, 
denoting  gender,  might  be  so  separated  :  neko,  cat ;  o-nelco,  tom-cat  j 
tne-np.h),  she-cat.  The  particles  of  number,  such  as  tatsi,  ought  to 
be  attached,  like  those  of  case,  immediately  to  the  stem  :  h  itotatsino, 
of  the  men ;  hitotatslde,  "with  the  men  ;  as  in  the  singular  :  liltono, 
hitode. 

Like  all  agglutmating  verbs,  the  Japanese  verb  admits  of  those 
series  of  elements  placed  in  juxtaposition,  which  have  already  been 
spoken  of,  and  which  more  or  less  precisely  determine  the  sense  of 
the  primary  root — ^negative,  causative,  optative  elements,  and  the 
like.  It  seems  needless  to  give  a  list  of  examples,  which  woid.d  be 
absolutely  analogous  to  those  already  quoted,  or  to  others  we  shall 
have  to  introduce,  when  speaking  more  in  detail  of  the  Uralo-Altaic 
group. 

Japanese  literature,  though  evidently  interesting,  has  not  yet 
found  a  historian.  It  is  largely  occupied  with  history,  historical 
novels,  stories,  and  romance  in  general.  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  works  on  religious  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  amongst 
the  sciences,  linguistics  and  botany  have  been  cultivated.  It  will, 
doubtless,  be  no  easy  matter  in  these  compositions  to  separate  the 
purely  national  element  from  what  is  due  to  Chinese  influence, 
which  made  itself  felt  more  particularly  about  the  tliii-d  century  of 
our  era.  Still,  we  may  hope  that  this  undertaking  may  be  accom- 
plished at  no  very  remote  period. 

All  the  Chinese  words  introduced  through  this  literary  pre- 
dominance have  been  siibjected  to  the  principle  of  juxtajjosition, 
just  as  the  Eomance  and  Latin  words  have  confonned  to  the 
exigencies  of  Low  German  accidence  in  English :  confonn-ed, 
conformriiuj,  rajyid-hj,  and  so  on. 

We  have  stated  that  the  present  alphabet  is  derived  from  the 
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Chinese  ideographic  system  ;  and,  like  it,  the  characters  are  written 
in  parallel  columns  from  right  to  left.  Besides  this  cursive  writing, 
wliich  is  called  hirakana,  and  is  everywhere  current,  there  is 
another,  the  Imtdkana,  vastly  more  simple,  but  employed  mainly  Ijy 
foreigners  little  acquainted  -with  the  other  system. 

[This  Tcatakanu  system — the  i-vo-fa,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
names  of  the  first  three  signs — -is  strictly  syllahic,  consisting  of 
forty-seven  characters,  each  representing  a  full  sijllahle  :  ri,  ru ; 
wo,  wa,  ttc.  Of  these,  five  are  purely  vowel  sounds  :  /,  u,  o,  a,  e ; 
the  rest  combinations  in  which  the  consonant  in  all  cases  precedes 
the  vowel :  ro,  fa,  ni,  and  so  on.  By  the  addition  of  the  soft 
accent,  nigori,  consisting  of  two  minute  strokes  to  the  right,  of  the 
hard  accent,  niara — a  little  dot  or  circle  also  to  the  right — and  of  a 
sign  for  the  solitary  true  consonant  n,  the  original  forty-seven 
characters  are  raised  to  seventy-thi-ee,  and  are  then  differently 
arranged.  There  are  a  few  other  orthographic  signs,  such  as  hito, 
tama,  site,  &c.,  but  the  whole  system  is  so  simple  and  ingenious 
that  the  wonder  is  it  has  not  long  ago  suj)erseded  the  cmnbrous, 
half-ideographic,  half-phonetic  systems,  that  still  prevail  everywhere 
throughout  the  comitry.] 

§  \1.—Corean. 

This  language  has  been  grouped  with  various  agglutinating 
idioms,  more  particularly  with  the  Japanese.  Without  absolutely 
denying  the  possibility  of  such  a  connection,  before  admitting  it  we 
must  wait  till  it  is  supported  by  some  methodic  arguments,  Avhich 
have  so  far  not  been  forthcoming. 

Of  all  the  languages  of  the  extreme  east,  Coreau  is  the  least 
known  and  the  least  studied.  It  possesses  a  true  alphabet,  com- 
posed of  detached  vowels  and  consonants,  wliich  is  simple  enough, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  fourth  century  of  oiu"  era.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  hypotheses  propounded  on  the  subject,  its  origin 
is  still  clouded  in  mystery. 

In  Corean,  as  in  other  agglutinating  idioms,  suffixes  are  used  to 
express  the  various  relational  ideas  denoted  by  case-endings  in  the 
inflectional   languages.      !X" umber  is   denoted    either  by  repeating 
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the  word,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  secondary  term  meaning  all 
or  vumy. 

In  the  Corean  vocabulary  there  are  a  great  number  of  Chinese 
"words,  which,  however,  are  easily  recognised,  though  their  pronun- 
ciation is  by  no  means  uniform. 

§  13. — -TJic  Dravldlan  Tomiues. 

This  group,  which  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  Tamulu,  the  Tamil, 
and  the  Malabaric  family,  derives  its  name  from  a  Sanskrit  word, 
originally  denoting  those  Hindus  who  had  settled  in  that  part  of 
India  known  afterwards  as  the  Deccan.  In  course  of  time  the 
word  was  applied  to  the  country  itself,  and  more  particularly,  to 
that  part  of  it  Avhere  Tamil  Avas  spoken,  which  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  group. 

These  languages  occupy  the  whole  southern  portion  of  India 
proper,  from  the  Vindhay  mountains  and  the  river  ]N"erbudda  to 
Cape  Comorin.  In  this  vast  region,  containing  a  population  of 
about  50,000,000  inhabitants,  there  are  a  few  European  and 
Mussulman  settlements  ;  but  the  number  of  those  speaking  the 
Dravidian  idioms  exclusively  may  be  Estimated  at  upwards  of 
45,000,000. 

In  his  important  work  on  the  Dravidian  tongues,  Caldwell 
divides  them  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are  cultivated  or 
not.  The  fu;st  consists  of  six  languages  :  Tamil,  Malaydlam, 
Telucju,  Kanarese,  Talu,  and  Kudagw.  The  second  also  comprises 
six  dialects,  Avhich  will  be  presently  mentioned. 

The'  Tamil,  also  (but  improperly)  Tamul  (the  second  vowel  in 
the  native  spelling  being  distinctly  a  short  i,  not  a  u),  occupies  in 
many  respects  the  same  position  in  the  Dravidian  group  that 
Sanskrit  does  in  the  Aryan,  surpassing,  as  it  does,  all  the  others  in 
the  ricliness  of  its  vocabulary,  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  its 
forms,  and  in  its  higher  literary  cultivation.  It  is  the  ordinary 
speech  of  14,500,000  people,  occupying  the  whole  plain  to  the  east 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  from  Pulicat  to  Capo  Comorin,  and  the 
west  coast  as  far  as  Trivandram.     There  are  also  numerous  Tamil 
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commimities  in  the  nortli-west  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Xizam's 
Dominions. 

The  long  strip  stretching  along  the  coast  hetween  the  Ghats 
and  the  Aralnan  Sea,  from  Trivandram  to  Mangalore,  is  the  home 
of  the  Malaydlam,  or  Malayajnia,  spoken  by  about  3,000,000  of 
natives.  It  is  looked  on  as  an  older  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  into 
■which  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  jvords  have  found  their  way. 

The  Tulu,  formerly  spreading  north  of  the  Malayalam,  is  now 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mangalore,  on  the  coast  east  of 
the  Ghats,  and  is  spoken  by  probably  not  more  than  300,000. 
Though  sometimes  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  ^lalayalam,  it 
differs  very  decidedly  from  that  language  ;  and,  in  fact,  constitutes 
a  real  branch  of  the  Dravidian  family. 

The  Kanarese,  or  Kannada,  occupies  the  north  Dravidian  district, 
extending  over  the  plateau  of  jNIysore  and  the  western  portion  of 
the  !N"izam's  Dominions.  The  number  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
spoken  is  now  estimated  at  about  9,000,000.  This  language  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  often  retains  forms  more  antique  and 
purer  even  than  those  of  the  Tamil. 

The  Tehirjn,  also  Telinrja,  is  the  Andlira  of  Sanski-it  Avriters. 
It  limits  the  Dravidian  group  on  the  east  and  the  north,  and  is 
spoken  by  15,500,000  natives.  Its  forms  have  been  less  faithfully 
preserved  than  those  of  its  congeners,  and  its  phonetic  system  has 
also  been  greatly  changed,  under  the  influence  of  harmonic  laws, 
that  have  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  Italian  of  the.  Deccan. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  Dravidian  tongues,  Kudarjn.  is  the  least 
important,  being  spoken  by  not  more  than  150,000  natives,  west  of 
Mysore.  CaldweU,  who  had  formerly  looked  on  it  as  a  dialect  of 
the  Kanarese,  gives  it  an  independent  jDOsition  in  the  second  edition 
(1875)  of  his  "Dravidian  Grammar." 

Amongst  the  secondary  dialects  may  be  mentioned  the  Kota,  the 
Tilda,  the  Gond,  the  Ku  or  Khond,  and  perhaps  the  Rdjmalial,  and 
the  Urdon. 

The  Kota  is  spoken  by  a  half-savage  tribe,  reckoned  at  about 
1,100,  in  the  gorges  of  the  Xeilgherries.  The  Tuda  is  the  dialect 
of  another  Xeilgherry  tribe,  consisting  of  not  more  than  750.     The 
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Gond  is  the  language  of  1,600,000  in  the  hilly  districts  in  the 
territories  of  Gondvana,  Xagpore,  Sangor,  and  the  Xerbudda.  The 
Ku,  or  Khond.  is  spoken  at  Goonisur,  on  the  hills  of  Orissa,  and 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gondvana,  by  about  270,000.  The  RdjmahaJ, 
or  Mdler,  and  Urdon,  are  spoken  in  Central  India — the  first  by 
40,000,  the  second  by  upwards  of  260,000— and  both  of  these 
dialects  are  somewhat  closely  related  to  each  other.  Some  writers 
add  to  this  list  the  Badaga,  current  in  a  corner  of  the  Xeilgherries  ; 
but  Caldwell  treats  it  merely  as  an  old  dialect  of  the  Ivanarese, 
without  any  claim  to  be  separately  classified. 

The  territories  still  owned  by  France  in  these  vast  regions,  which 
once  rang  with  the  names  of  a  Dupleix,  a  Bussy,  and  a  Lally- 
ToUendal,  are  so  disposed  that  four  of  them  are  comprised  within 
the  Dravidian  province.  The  two  most  important,  Pondicherrij  and 
Karikal,  are  in  Tamil  land ;  Malm  is  on  the  Malayalam  coast,  and 
Yanoan  in  the  Telugu  country. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  limits  still  occupied  by  the  Dravidian 
tongues,  the  question  arises,  Were  they  always  so  circumscribed? 
And  are  we  to  assume  that  they  have  been  driven  into  their 
present  domain  by  the  first  Aryan  immigrations?  This,  though 
likely  enough  in  itself,  has  so  far  not  been  clearly  proved.  It  has 
been  merely  conjectured  that  the  non- Aryan  elements  of  the  idioms 
spoken  in  Northern  India  may  have  a  Dravidian  origin.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  very  few  and  of  but  little  importance, 
it  is  very  difficult  not  only  to  analyse,  but  even  to  determine  them. 
In  the  Dravidian  family  itself,  a  great  deal  of  the  vocabulary  of 
certain  rude  varieties  is  of  unknown  origin.  "VVe  should,  therefore, 
accept  with  consideral^le  reserve  all  statements  made  regarding  a 
possiljle  former  expansion  of  the  DravitHan  languages.  Farther  on 
we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  language  of  Ceylon,  whither  Tamil 
has  been  extended,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  possi])ly  about  the 
epoch  of  the  great  Ijuddhist  emigration. 

The  Dra\ddian  tongues  may  safely  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
group,  related  to  no  other  linguistic  family.  They  have  doubtless 
been  connected,  at  one  time,  with  the  mj^ihical  Scythian  languages; 
at  another  with  the  XTralo-Altaic  group,  and  again  with  the  Aryan, 
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the  Semitic,  and  many  others.  But  all  such  comparisons  were 
ahsokitely  void  of  scientific  method.  A  numher  of  Tamil  or  Telugu 
words  were  compared  with  certain  Sanskrit  or  Hehrew  Avords,  or  with 
others  taken  from  any  other  quarter  whatever — this  heing  the  usual 
method  of  those  who  confound  fanciful  etymological  resemblances 
with  true  philological  affinity.  It  is  not  Tamil  or  Telugu  that  we 
have  to  compare  with  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew.  The  fu'st  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  restore  the  primitive  Dravidian  type,  by  the  comparison 
alone  of  which  with  other  families  can  any  satisfactory  conclusions 
be  arrived  at.  We  repeat,  however,  that  the  deductions  akeady 
firmly  established,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  Dravidian  family  from  any  other. 

Attention  has  long  been  directed  to  the  Dravidian  tongues,  which 
were  discovered  some  time  before  the  Sanski-it,  by  the  Dutch, 
Danish,  French,  and  English  adventurers.  They  were  acquired 
by  Europeans,  at  first,  for  trading  purposes,  and  afterwards  as  a 
means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  natives.  The  Protestant 
missionaries  were  the  first  to  compose  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
most  of  which  never  have  been  published.  The  first  Tamil  grammar* 
is  that  of  the  Danish  missionary  Ziegenbald,  written  in  Latin,  and 
printed  in  1716  ;  but  the  first  ]\Ialayalam  grammar  had  already 
appeared  in  India  in  the  year  1780.  W.  Carey  did  not  publish  his 
Telugu  and  Kanarese  grammars  till  1814  and  1817,  at  Serampore. 
Tubi  has  had  to  wait  till  1872,  when  it  was  taken  in  hand  by 
M.  Brigel,  of  the  Basel  missions,  whose  printing  establishment  at 
Mangalore  issues  a  number  of  sound  works  on  the  study  of  the 
Dravidian  tongues. 

*  That  is,  the  first  composed  in  an  European  tongue.  The  first  in  Tamil, 
known  as  the  Tolkapyam,  dates  from  about  the  eighth  century  of  our  era, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  very  oldest  Tamil  work  extant.  It  was  written  by 
Trinadhumagni,  one  of  the  followers  of  Agastya,  who  is  populai'ly  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  Tamil  language,  in  opposition  to  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
north.  The  Tolkapyam,  itself,  however,  is  rather  a  treatise  on  grammar, 
composed  in  Tamil,  than  a  Tamil  grammar  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  though 
not  written  in  Sanskrit  must  still  be  considered  as  an  Aiudra  work,  that  is 
the  work  of  a  disciple  of  the  Aindra  school  of  Sanskrit  grammarians. — Note 
hy  Translator. 
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They  are  also  now  cultivated  in  Europe  by  a  certain  niimlDGr  of 
linguists,  and  in  France,  especially  by  M.  J.  Vinson,  to  "wliom  we 
are  indebted  for  some  valuable  detaUs  on  this  subject.  Dra vidian 
scholars  are  by  no  means  rare  in  England,  and  vre  may  refer,  before 
all  others,  to  Caldwell,  whose  excellent  treatise,  although  encum- 
bered with  too  many  metaphysical  theories  on  the  so-called  Turanian 
theory,  and  on  the  assumed  probability  of  a  common  origin  for  all 
languages,  has  justly  become  a  standard  work  on  the  Dravidian 
group  of  languages.* 

Dravidian  grammar  may  be  said  to  be  remarkably  simple,  its 
phonetic  system  presenting  no  serious  difficulties,  and  being  com- 
posed of  not  over-nimierous  elements.  In  the  whole  group  of  the 
five  Hterary  languages,  there  exist  only  the  five  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
long  and  short,  which  seem  primitive,  besides  the  two  diphthongs 
ai  and  au,  of  which  the  latter  at  least  does  not  belong  to  the 
common  Dravidian  stock.  In  the  course  of  time  these  vowels 
became  weak  and  attenuated  in  their  utterance,  whence  arose  a 
certain  number  of  intermediate  soxmds,  unrepresented  in  their 
written  systems.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  spoken  Tamil  differs  very 
sensibly  from  the  literary  language. 

The  consonants  also  are  limited  in  number.  They  include  five 
groups  of  strong  and  weak  explosives — guttural,  palatal,  lingual, 
dental,  and  labial — with  their  corresponding  nasals ;  ?/,  r,  I,  v,  r 
strong ;  two  cerebrals;  and  one  sibilant,  .s\  There  may  be  added  a  new 
class  of  explosives  peculiar  to  Tamd.  and  Telngu,  transcribed  by 
Caldwell  as  tr,  clr,  but  which  M.  Vinson  looks  on  as  dentals  pre- 
ceded by  a  "  motdUement."  The  aspirates  are  unknown  in  these 
idioms,  whose  primitive  consonantal  system  seems  to  have  been 
even  still  more  simple  than  at  present.  Thus,  ]\I.  Vinson  thinks 
that  the  palatals — ch,  J — are  comparatively  recent.  However,  these 
consonants,  like  the  vowels,  have  been  modified  in  the  spoken 
language.  Thus,  both  in  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  the  dentals 
are   now  showing    a    decided    tendency  towards    the   English    th 

*  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages."     London,  1858-76. 
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soft*  -while  in  Telugu  the  clt  and  the  j  become  at  times  ts 
and  dz. 

The  ntterance  of  these  different  sounds  presents  no  very  great 
difficulty,  those  linguals  alone,  perhaps,  excepted  which  are  gener- 
ally but  wrongly  described  as  cerebrals.  The  final  I  in  the  English 
syllable  hie  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  these  lingual  consonants, 
of  which  there  are  five  altogether  :  t,  d,  n,  j,  and  r,  transcribed  in 
Eoman  letters  with  a  dot  below.  Sanskrit  also  possesses  lingual 
consonants,  but  not  organic,  so  that  these  letters  would  seem  to 
form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Dravidian  groiip. 

Of  the  phonetic  laws  resultmg  from  a  comparison  of  these 
various  idioms  and  their  dialects,  Ave  shall  mention  but  one,  which 
is  common  also  to  the  Aryan  family.  The  Kanarese  Ic  often  answers 
to  the  Telugu  cli  and  to  a  Tamil  c  or  s.  Thus  the  word  ear,  which 
is  sevi  in  Tamil  and  clieul  in  Telugu,  becomes  hevi  in  Kanarese,  and 
this  last  must  have  been  the  primitive  form.  [Compare  the  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  caelum,  cielo,  del,  where  the  initial,  as  pro- 
nounced, would  be  represented  by  the  Enghsh  letters  A',  ch,  and  s 
respectively.] 

There  are  two  other  interesting  facts  peculiar  to  the  Dravidian 
group.  The  letter  r  does  not  occur  as  an  initial,  hence,  foreign  words 
beginning  with  this  letter  must  be  preceded  by  a  vowel.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  word  rdja  appears  in  Tamil,  as  irdyan  or  irdsan.  Again, 
no  word  can  begin  Avith  a  soft  explosive,  h,  d,  &c.,  while  no  hard 
explosive  can  occur  alone,  or  isolated,  in  the  body  of  the  Avord. 
Hence  Tamil,  in  borroAA^mg  the  Sanskrit  Avord  'jati,  renders  it  by 
Tiadi,  in  accordance  Avith  this  double  rule. 

But  the  phonetic  laAvs  of  these  important  idioms  haA^e  not  been 
yet  sufficiently  studied  to  enable  us  definitely  to  fix  the  Liaa-s  that 
have  been  brought  into  play  in  the  formation  of  AA'ords.  Enougli, 
hoAvever,  is  knoAA'n  to  alloAV  of  our  classif}'ing  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 

*  The  Dravidiau  cerebral  r  also  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Elhvorthy 
with  the  south-western  or  west  Somersetshire  r ;  he  further  shows  how  com- 
pletely it  differs  from  the  trilled  r  of  the  north,  from  the  French  r  grassoyi 
and  the  Danish  uvular  r.  See  his  "  Dialect  of  West  Somersetshu-e."  Publi- 
cations of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  Series  D. —  Kotc  by  Translator. 
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and  tlieir  congeners,  and  ascertaining  their  relative  ages.  Dravidian 
words  seem  ultimately  reducible  to  roots,  or  better,  to  dissyllabic 
roots,  nominal  and  verbal.  By  a  further  comparison  of  these  roots 
"with  each  other,  we  see  that  they,  in  their  tiu'n,  can  be  reduced  to 
still  more  elementary  groups,  each  comprising  several  of  the  radicals 
in  question.  This  study  has  so  far  been  little  more  than  just 
entered  on ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  already  rendered  higlily 
probable  the  theory  of  the  primitive  monosyllabic  nature  of  the 
Dravidian  roots. 

Derivatives  are  formed  by  the  strictly  agglutinating  jDrocess,  in 
which  the  fresh  elements  are  always  suffixed.*   Thus,  to  a  verbal 
root  ■will  be  added  a  syllable  denoting  present  time,  then  another 
implying  negation,  then  the  sign  of  personality,  this  agglomeration 
resulting  in  a  word  meaning,  for  instance,  tlwu  dost  not  see,   but 
which  should  be  thus  transcribed :  to  see  +  now  +  not  +  tliou. 
The  sense  of  each  of  these  elements  is  always  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  Draindian,  who  treats  them  just  as  we  do  our  pronouns, 
articles,    and   prepositions.       Doubtless    a   large  number  of  these 
derivatives  have  become  so  disguised  that  their  primitive  form  can 
no  longer  be  recognised.      But  many  others,   especially  those  in- 
tended to  be  placed  last,  and  most  of  those  serving  to  distinguish 
the   so-called   cases,  are  stiU  independent  words,  retaining  their 
natural    sense   of   rest,    contact,   vicinity,    consequence,    &c.    &c. 
]\Iany  of  these  derivative  elements  pass  from  one  allied  language  to 
another,  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  origiaal  independence  of 
their  suffixes.t 

If  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  great  advantage  languages  of  this 
class  have  over  the  purely  monosyllabic  ones,  where  the  roots  are 
not  thus  subordinate  to  each  other,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 

*  Not  always  suffixed,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i  (whicli  are  the  initials  of 
avan  =  that  one ;  ivan  =  this  one  ;  and  evan  =  which  one  ?)  being  prefixed, 
as  in  the  Tamil :  atu  =  that  thing ;  ithu  =  this  thing ;  etliu  =  which 
thing  ? — Xote  hij  Translate. 

f  No  doubt  these  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words,  as  were  the 
corresponding  Semitic  and  Aryan  case-endings.  But  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Tamil  language,  a  native  has   no  more  sense  of  the  primitive  and 

G   2 
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evident  how  surpassed  they  must  be  by  inflectional  tongues,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  clearness  and  precision  of  expression.  A  certain 
vagueness  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  forms 
in  certain  agglutinating  idioms.  Hence,  also,  certain  combinations 
peculiar  to  them,  "which  seem  very  strange  to  us,  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 
In  these  last,  the  elements  of  personal  relationship — amat,  he  loves; 
amamus,  we  love — are  confined  to  verbal  inflection  or  conjugation. 
In  the  same  Avay  the  elements  intended  to  denote  subject,  object, 
position  in  space,  are  restricted  to  nominal  inflection,  or  declension : 
filius,  son  (subject)  ;  filium  (du'ect  object).  But  the  agglutinative 
system  allows  of  mixed  processes.  Thus  we  find  in  a  great  number 
of  agglutinating  tongues  noims  combined  mth  personal  sufiixes ; 
these  are  true  possessive  substantives.  In  ^Magyar,  for  example, 
the  noun  haz,  house,  and  the  personal  suffix  am,  in  the  verb 
denoting  the  first  person,  produce  the  noun  hazam,  my  house. 

We  meet  Avith  the  same  thing  in  the  Dravidian  group  ;  but  here, 
in  words  of  this  sort,  the  personal  element  imparts,  so  to  say,  an 
attributive  sense,  an  assertion  of  existence.  Thus,  in  Tamil,  tevanr 
(from  tevar,  God,  honorific  plural ;  and  ir,  second  personal  ending 
in  the  verb)  means,  you  are  God ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  declined  in 
the  sense  of  you  who  are  God.  Here  is  another  significant  and 
curious  fact,  though  now  occurring  only  in  the  older  texts,  especially 
in  ancient  Tamil  poetry,  where  we  meet  with  forms  such  as 
sdrnddykku,  to  thee  that  hast  approached — which  must  be  thus 
analysed :  sdr,  to  reach,  approach,  arrive ;  n,  euphonic ;  d,  sign  of 

independent  meaning  of  the  accusative  ei,  the  dative  liu,  or  the  genitive  in, 
than  a  Eoman  had  of  the  corresponding  em,  i,  and  is,  as  in — 

Tamil.  Latin. 

Ace.  Kallai  =  lapidem  =  a  stone  (object). 
Dat.  Kallnkku  =  lapidi      =  to  a  stone. 
Gen.  Kallin  =  lapidis     =  of  a  stone. 
Nom.  Kal  =  lapis        =  a  stone  (agent). 

Nor  is  the  essential  difference  between  agglutination  and  true  inflection  at 
all  so  clear  in  such  cases  as  is  generally  assumed.  But  the  subject  is  too- 
extensive  and  too  technical  to  be  here  discussed. — Note  hy  Translator. 
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tlie  past ;  dij,  thee,  thou,  verbal  second  personal  suffix  ;  k,  euphonic ; 
and  ku,  to,  nominal  dative  suffix. 

Tulu,  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  Dra\ddian  group,  offers 
a  peculiarity  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Kanarese,  and  Malayalam,  every  verb  gives  rise  to  a  causative,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  certain  syllable  between  the  radical  and  the 
element  of  tense.  Thus,  in  Tamil,  from  seyven  =  I  will  do,  we  get 
seyvippen  =  I  will  cause  to  do.  Eut  in  Tulu  the  number  of  such 
secondary  forms  is  far  more  considerable.  Thus,  mdJpuvti  =  I  do, 
gives  mdlpeve  =  I  usually  do  (frequentative) ;  mdlpdve  =  I  cause  to 
do  (causative)  ;  mdUruve  =  l  do  do  (intensitive).  By  the  insertion 
of  a  fresh  element,  each  of  these  derivatives  may  become  negative  : 
mdlpdvuji  =  I  do  not  cause  to  do,  and  so  on.  TTiis  phenomenon  is 
again  met  with  in  Turkish,  where  the  verbs  teem  mth  examples  of 
this  process,  and  where  one  single  word  expresses,  I  cause  to  love, 
I  can  love,  I  love  myself,  they  love  one  another ;  and  so  on. 

The  Dravidian  group  has  no  article,  although  in  old  documents 
instances  occasionally  occur  of  the  demonstrative  pronoim  being 
employed  in  a  determinative  sense.  The  adjective,  always 
unchangeable  (as  in  English),  is  generally  a  mere  noun  of  quality, 
invariably  preceding  the  noun  it  qualifies.  Distinction  of  gender 
must  have  originally  been  unkno^vn,  and  even  now.  it  is  applied 
only  to  human  beings  that  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion. 
The  nouns  referring  to  children  are  neuter  in  all  the  group,  as  are 
also  the  names  of  women  in  the  singular  in  most  of  them.  The 
verb  has  three  tenses  only — present,  past,  and  indefinite  future — 
and  one  mood,  the  indicative.  Grammarians  speak  of  two  voices, 
a  positive  and  a  negative ;  but  this  last  is  easily  reduced  to  its 
primitive  form,  being  made  up  merely  of  a  negative  particle, 
personal  suffixes,  and  the  simple  radical  verb. 

The  Dravidian  vocabulary  implies  rather  a  low  order  of  civilisa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  pretended  consensus  of  all  mankind, 
"before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  race  the  Dravidians  possessed 
neither  "God,"  nor  "soul;"  neither  "temple,"  nor  "priest."  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  true  that  they  lacked  Avords  for  "book," 
and  "Avill."     They  could  not  count  as  far 
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as  1,000;  and  Telugu,  the  only  DraviJian  tongue  possessing  a 
special  word  for  this  number,  has  derived  it  from  ve  =  ardour,  mid- 
tiplication.  Xone  of  them  can  render  the  abstract  sense  of  the 
verbs  to  he,  to  have. 

After  this  sketch  the  reader,  we  may  hope,  "will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Dravidian  tongues.  They  are 
agglutinating  idioms  arrested  in  the  development  of  their  forms  at 
a,  so  to  say,  premature  period,  and  this  check  was,  in  all  probability, 
due  to  the  Aryan  invasion.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  easy  to  assign 
to  the  Dravidian  system  its  natiu'al  place  in  the  scale  of  the  aggluti- 
nating idioms.  They  must  be  comprised  among  the  first  in  the 
ascending  order,  that  is  among  those  immediately  following  the  iso- 
lating system,  and  anterior  to  Turkish,  Magyar,  Basque,  and  the 
American  languages.  They  show  no  trace  of  inflection,  and  the  vocal 
modifications  that  they  allow  of  are  purely  phonetic.  These  modi- 
fications in  no  way  answer  to  any  corresijonding  change  of  sense 
in  the  word  so  modified. 

We  have  said  that  contact  with  the  Arj'ans  was  the  probable 
cause  of  the  Dravidians  entering  on  their  liistoric  life.  In  fact 
everything  points  to  the  Aryans  as  at  once  the  conquerors  of  the 
plains  and  forests  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  civilisers  of  their  savage 
occupants.-  A  few  wandering  and  ^^Tetched  tribes,  rude  and 
difficidt  of  access,  stUl  inhabit  some  scarcely  yet  fully  explored 
districts  of  this  fertile  region.  If.  we  can  but  conjecture  that  the 
Dravidians  were  civilised  by  the  Aryan  invasion,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  they  owe  to  it  their  writing  system.  Their  five  literary 
languages  are  usually  transcribed  by  means  of  three  difi'erent 
alphabets.  Tulu  employs  the  same  characters  as  the  Kanarese — 
Kanarese  itself  and  Telugu  being  written  in  two  varieties  of  the 
same  alphabet,  the  forms  of  their  letters  presenting  very  little 
diff"erence.  This  alphabet  is  characterised  by  the  general  round 
form  of  its  signs.  Tamd,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  a  special 
alphabet  in  which  the  square  form  prevails.  It  has,  moreo^'er, 
twenty-eight  letters  oidy,  while  the  others  faitlifully  reproduce  the 
order  and  full  number  of  the  Sanskrit  system.  Hence,  in  writing 
Sanskrit,   the  Tamd  Bralimans  make  use   of   a   special   alphabet 
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called  Grantham,  derived  from  the  Devandgari,  and  from  ^vhieh. 
the  ordinary  Tamil  alphabet  is  itself  derived.  Intermediate  he- 
t^yeen  the  Tamil  and  Kanaro-Telugu  comes  the  jMalayalam,  also 
derived  directly  from  the  Grantham.  The  old  Dravidian  in- 
scriptions are  written  in  two  different  characters,  one  peculiar  to 
Tamil,  the  other  used  in  Avriting  Sanskrit  and  the  indigenous 
tongues,  and  closely  resembHng  the  old  Devanagari  forms.  The 
latter  woidd  seem  to  be  the  prototype  of  all  the  alphabets  of  the 
Deccan,  while  the  former,  according  to  Burnell,  was  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Semitic. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  races  without  a  writing  system  can  be 
said  to  possess  a  literature  properly  so  called.  Many  instances 
occur  of  utterly  illiterate  peoples,  amongst  whom  long  compositions, 
always  in  poetry,  have  been  orally  handed  down  through  successive 
generations,  and  there  are  everywhere  to  be  foimd  popular  songs 
and  legends  that  have  never  been  committed  to  Avriting.  Though 
it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  this  was  the  case  amongst  the 
ancient  Dravidians,  still  their  literature  is  very  rich.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  works  of  which  it  is  composed,  do"\vn  to  the  smallest 
fragment,  are  long  posterior  to  their  first  contact  Avith  the  Aryans. 
So  far  as  number  and  worth  are  concerned,  the  Tamil  and  Telugu 
compositions  far  surpass  the  others ;  though  Kanarese  still  offers  a 
elusions  and  not  yet  explored  mine  of  wealth  to  the  researches  of 
the  learned. 

But  in  any  case  the  Tamil  literature  remains  the  most  copious,  the 
most  fruitful,  the  most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
ancient.  Xor  is  it  merely  a  simple  reflex  of  the  Sanskrit,  -without 
any  originality  of  its  o^^^l.  It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  the  language  of  the  Shiva  sectaries,  as  well  as 
of  the  Jaina  and  Buddhist  heretics,  who  wrote  much,  and  whose 
works  are  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Tamil  poetry.  It  should  be 
added  that  all  the  old  Dravidian  monuments,  or  at  least  those  pos- 
sessing any  intrinsic  worth,  are  always  written  in  verse.  Tamil 
poetry  is  purer  in  point  of  style  and  more  correct  than  the  prose, 
and  much  more  rigorously  excludes  foreign  words.  The  opposite  is 
the  case  in  Telugu,  Kanarese,  and  ^lalayalam  poetry,  in  which  ^Vrj-an 
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"words  abound.     The  Tauiil  vocabulary  is,  moreover,  very  rich,  and 
possesses  a  large  number  of  synonyms. 

Dravidian  literatui-e  is  particularly  rich  in  moral  poems,  and  in 
collections  of  wise  saws  and  aphorisms,  which  constitute  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Tamil  poetry.  It  has  also  produced  long  epic 
poems,  remarkable  for  the  exaggeration  and  minuteness  of  their 
details,  and  otherwise  not  very  attractive  to  Europeans.  To  a  more 
recent  period  must  be  referred  a  number  of  lyric  songs,  full  of  energy, 
some  monotonous  reHgious  hymns,  and  erotic  tales  of  a  very  licen- 
tious character.  Stdl  more  recently  were  composed  some  scientific 
works,  almost  exclusively  medical.  At  the  present  day  the  Dra vidians 
can  do  no  more  than  hash  up  their  venerable  poetry,  faitliful  to  the 
conservative  instinct  which  Caldwell  justly  condemns,  and  Avhich 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  grammarians  has  thus  formulated  : 
"  Propriety  of  composition  consists  in  writing  on  the  same  subjects, 
with  the  same  expressions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  plan,  a.s 
the  classic  writers." 

§  14. — -Tlie  Finno-Tataric  or  Uralo-Alta'ic  Languages. 

Let  us  state  at  once  that  these  are  divided  into  five  groups : 
Samoyedic,  Finnic,  Turkic  or  Tataric,  Mongolian,  Tungusian. 

They  are  entitled  to  special  attention  in  this  work,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  historical  importance  of  some  amongst  them,  but 
also  because  of  their  structure  itself,  which  is  so  frequently  and  so 
justly  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  the  agglutinating  stage  generally 
of  articulate  speech.  The  simplest  plan  will  be  to  pass  first  in 
review  the  five  groups  and  the  languages  comprised  in  them,  and 
then  proceed  to  discuss  the  questions  of  their  afiinity,  of  the  best 
name  by  which  to  embrace  them  all,  and  lastly,  of  the  extravagant 
"  Turanian  "  theory,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  soon  be  no 
longer  any  necessity  even  of  refuting. 

The  various  idioms  composing  the  five  groups  present  great 
differences,  as  well  in  their  structure  as  in  their  vocabular3\  .StUl, 
whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  actual  degree  of  then*  affinity 
to  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  certain  morphological 
features  in  common,   sufficiently  marked  to  allow  of  theu'  being 
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comprised  in  a  general  notice  of  tliis  sort.  Thus  they  all  in  some 
way  or  other  suffix  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  noun,  and  divide 
the  conjugation  into  definite  and  indefinite,  the  first  heing  marked 
by  the  union  of  the  direct  pronominal  object  to  the  verb.  They 
are  alike  also  in  the  main  features  of  their  sjTitax,  in  their  method 
of  determining  the  noun,  lastly,  and  above  all,  in  their  vocalic 
harmony,  a  most  important  fact,  "which  avlU  challenge  special  notice 
in  its  proper  place, 

(1)  Tlie  Samoyedic  Group 

Stretches  from  the  TVTiite  Sea  eastwards  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  Europe,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Siberia  in  Asia.  About  20,000  people  speak  Samoyede,  of  _whieh 
there  are  five  principal  dialects,  nearly  all  of  which  are  again  split 
np  into  a  number  of  sub-dialects. 

Yurak  is  spoken  in  European  Eussia  and  in  the  north-west  of 
Siberia  as  far  as  the  river  Yenisei. 

Yenisei  Samoyede  occupies  the  region  watered  by  the  Lower 
Yenisei. 

Tayici  is  spoken  more  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Xhatanga. 

Ostyak  Samoyede  lies  more  to  the  south-west,  about  the  ]Middle 
Obi,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Tom  and  Chulim. 

Kamassic  is  spoken  by  a  small  tribe  in  South  Siberia. 

The  Finn  Castren,  one  of  the  founders  of  Uralo- Altaic  philology, 
has  published  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  treatise  on  the 
Samoyede  dialects,  in  which  he  carefully  compares  them  together.* 
In  his  opinion  Samoyede  is  more  closely  related  to  Finnish  than  to 
any  other  Uralo- Altaic  group,  both  in  its  structure  and  component 
elements. 

The  vowel  system  is  simple  enough,  whereas  that  of  the  con- 
sonants is  highly  developed.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  thirty, 
amongst  them  the  liquids  t,  d,  I,  s,  and  z. 

"\Ve  shall  speak  farther  on  of  progressive  vowel  harmony,  a 
f eatiu-e  of  the  Uralo- Altaic  system,  which  is  far  from  being  uniforroly 

*  "  Grammatik  der  Samojedischeu  Sprachen."     St.  Petersburg,  1854. 
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carried  out  in  the  Samoyede  group,  hemg  in  fact  faiiiy  developed 
in  the  Kamassic  dialect  alone.  Here  the  strong  vowels  (a,  n,  6) 
cannot  occur  together  with  the  weak  («,  ii,  o),  while  the  neutrals 
(^,  e)  may  readily  occur  in  connection  "with  either  the  strong  or  the 
weak. 

As  in  the  other  Uralo-Altaic  tongues,  declension  is  effected  in 
Samoyede  by  agglutinating  secondary  or  relational  particles  to  the 
principal  root.  Thus,  in  Ostyak  Samoyede  the  suffix  n  expressing 
possession,  loga,  fox,  and  kule,  raven,  make  lagan,  of  the  fox,  laden, 
of  the  raven.  If  to  these  themes  be  added  the  plural  element,  Ja, 
we  get  lo(/ala,  the  foxes,  lorjalan,  of  the  foxes ;  'kiilela,  the  ravens, 
kulelan,  of  the  ravens ;  than  which  process  nothing  can  be  simpler. 

(2)   The  Finnic  Gwnj) 

Is  of  far  greater  interest  than  the  preceding,  occupying  a  more 
prominent  position  than  any  other  of  the  whole  family.  It  has 
been  called  Ugrian,  or  Finno-U<jric,  or  Ugro-Finnic,  but  the 
languages  composing  it  have  not  yet  been  definitely  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Still,  most  "\^T?iters  recognise  five  sub-groups,  thus 
classified  by  Donner  : 

West  Finnic  :  Suomi,  Karelian,  Wepsic,  Livonian,  Ivrewiaiian, 
Esthonian,  Wotic. 

La2:)2)onic. 

Finno-Permian  :  Siryenian,  Permian,  Wotyak. 

Volga-Finnic :  Mordvinian,  Cheremissian. 

Ugric  :  Magyaric,  Wogulic,  Ostyak. 

Some  writers  reduce  these  five  groups  to  four,  by  including 
Lapponic  with  the  West  Fimiic. 

Suomi  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Finland,  but  does  not  stretch 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  GuK  of  Botlinia,  where  Swedish  is 
spoken  at  some  points,  as  about  A^\sa.  On  the  south  it  touches 
only  a  few  unimportant  points  of  the  GiUf  of  Finland,  the  northern 
shores  of  which,  as  about  Helsingfors,  are  also  Swedish.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  Finns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersbui'g, 
but  altogether  they  cannot  number  2,000,000. 
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"With  the  Siiomi  are  grouped  the  Kareliun,  reaching  northwards 
to  Lapland,  southwards  to  the  GuK  of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga, 
and  east  to  the  Wliite  Sea  and  Lake  Onega ;  the  Ghudic,  situated 
in  a  very  scattered  district  south  of  Lake  Onega;  the  'Wejpsic, 
which  is  northern  Chudic ;  and  Wotic,  Avhich  is  southern  Chudic ; 
lastly,  Krewinian,  spoken  in  Courland. 

Esthonian,  or  rather  Ehste  or  Este,  is  much  less  "wddely  diffused 
than  Suonii,  being  restricted  to  the  greater  part  of  the  south  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Livonia  (Dorpat). 
Its  literature  also  is  much  inferior  to  the  Suomi.  There  are  two 
principal  dialects,  those  of  Eevel  and  Dorpat,  wliich  are  again 
divided  into  several  sub-dialects,  but  have  never  succeeded  in 
producing  a  common  literary  standard,  notwithstanding  the  attempt 
made  to  develop  such  a  standard  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.*  Hence  Esthonian  literature  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Suomi. 

Livonian  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Courland,  a  tract  some  few  leagues  in  extent.  Landwards  it  is 
continually  encroached  upon  by  Lettic,  an  Aryan  tongue  allied  to 
Lithuanian. 

Let  us  here  say  a  few  Avords  on  the  grammar,  first  of  the 
Suomi,t  and  then  of  the  Esthonian. 

The  Suomi  consonantal  system  is  very  simple.  Besides  the 
explosives  k,  t,  p,  it  possesses  r,  I,  m,  n ,  another  nasal  like  that  of 
the  German  lang ;  s,  h,  v,  y  ("OTitten  j) ;  but  it  rejects  both  the 
aspirated  explosives  and  /.  The  weak  explosives,  g,  d,  b,  occur, 
but  rather  as  foreign  elements,  or  replacing  the  older  letters  k,  t,  p. 

Suonii  is  fond  of  the  hiatus,  and  any  vowel  may,  as  a  ride,  close 
the  word,  except  e  ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  consonants,  n  bein^ 
most  frequently  met  with  at  the  end  of  words. 

Xowhere  else  is  the  prmciple  of  vowel  harmony  more  developed 
than  in  Suomi.     If  the  vowel  of  the  root  be  strong,  those  of  the 

*  Wiedemann,  "  Grammatik  der  Eshtnischen  Sprache."  St.  Petersburg, 
1875. 

\  Kellgren,  "  Die  Grnndziige  der  Finnischen  Spraclie  mit  liiicksicht  auf 
den  Ural-Altaischen  Sprachstamme."     Berlin,  1847. 
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suffixes  must  also  be  strong ;  if  weak,  the  suffixes  must  similarly 
be  weak ;  and  if  neutral,  the  suffixes  must  still  be  weak. 

Words  are  never  formed  of  prefixes,  so  that. the  principal  root 
always  stands  first ;  and  it  is  on  this  syllable  also,  as  in  Magyar, 
that  the  leading  accent  falls.  Altogether,  iSuomi  is  an  extremely 
harmonious  language,  readily  assimilating  consonants,  especially 
those  that  end  the  root,  vnth.  the  initials  of  the  formative  elements, 
'No  doubt  this  assimilation  is  not  constant,  but  when  it  does  not 
take  place  another  process  is  adopted,  to  avoid  the  clash  of  two 
consonants  of  different  orders.  This  consists  in  introducing  (at  least 
in  speaking,  if  not  in  "writing)  a  very  short  vowel  between  such 
letters.     Thus  pitkd  is  pronounced  pitlkd. 

The  case-endings  of  inflectional  languages  are  expressed,  as  in 
other  agglutuiating  tongues,  by  means  of  suffixes  attached  to  the 
radical.  Thus  n  denotes  the  genitive,  as  in  hirliu  =  i\\Q  bear; 
Jcarhu)i=oi  the  bear.  The  plural  sign  is  t  for  the  subject,  but 
otherwise  i,  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  relational  suffix. 
Thus  the  theme  lajise  =  child,  gives  kq^sen  =  of  the  child  ;  la2yf<et  = 
the  children  ;  lapsein  =  of  the  children. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  added  to  the  noun  in  order  to  express 
the  person  to  which  it  refers.  The  first  person  so  affixed  is  ni, 
singular  ;  mme,  plural ;  second,  si  and  nne ;  the  third,  nsa  (or  nsri, 
.according  to  the  exigencies  of  vowel  harmony),  for  both  numbers. 
Thus  tapa  =  custom,  gives  tapani  =  my  custom  ;  tapamme  =  our 
customs ;  tapansa  =  his  custom,  or  their  customs. 

Verbal  modifications  are  also  effected  by  suffixes,  the  root  always 
coming  first,  after  which  the  causative,  diminutive,  or  frequentative 
elements  ;  then  the  modal ;  the  personal ;  and  lastly,  the  subject  of 
-the  action. 

The  Esthonian  consonantal  system  presents  nothing  very  unusual, . 
except  that  t,  d,  n,  r,  I,  s,  z,  become  liquid  under  certain  conditions, 
in  which  case  they  take  a  small  stroke  to  the  right  d',  n',  &c.  The 
Dorpat  dialect  utters  g,  d,  and  b,  more  forcibly  than  the  others, 
•occasionally  changing  tliem  to  the  corresponding  7i;  t,  p).  Amongst 
the  nine  vowels  is  the  French  ti,  written  il,  besides  a  special  sound 
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between  6  and  e.  These  vowels  are  both  long  and  short,  and  some- 
times form  diphthongs. 

Vowel  harmony  is  far  from  being  uniformly  developed  in  Estho- 
nian;  in  fact,  occurring  only  in  the  eastern  Dorpat  dialect,  though 
traces  of  it  are  evident  in  the  western,  as  well  as  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Eevel  dialect. 

The  principal  accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable,  this,  as  in  Suomi, 
being  the  radical. 

The  so-called  cases  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  agglu- 
tinating tongues,  their  number  being  Kmited  only  by  the  number  of 
post-positions  that  may  be  attached  to  the  noun.  Hence  they  are 
fixed  by  one  waiter  at  twelve,  by  another  at  twenty,  this  very 
uncertainty  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  essentially  such 
pretended  cases  differ  from  the  true  cases  of  the  Aryan  system. 

Conjugation  also  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Suomi. 

Lapponic  occupies  the  extreme  north-west  of  Eussia,  to  the  north 
of  Karelian,  and  some  regions  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Xorway. 
It  presents  foor  dialectic  varieties,  and  its  grammar  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  cognate  tongues,  Suomi  and  Esthonian. 

The  Volga-Finnic  idioms  are  divided  into  two  branches  :  Cliere- 
missian  and  Mordoinian.  The  first  is  spoken  by  some  200,000 
persons,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Kasan 
and  east  of  jS"ijni  Novgorod,  without,  however,  reaching  very  cloi^ely 
to  the  environs  of  either  city.  There-  is  a  highland  and  lowland 
variety.  Mord^anian  is  spoken  by  nearly  700,000  people,  on  either 
side  of  the  Volga,  about  Simborsk,  Samara,  Stavropol,  and  some 
points  stiU  farther  south.  It  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Erze 
and  Molisha.  Between  the  Mord-vdnian  and  the  Cheremissian  is  the 
Chavak,  belonging  not  to  the  Finnic,  but  to  the  Turkic  group. 

Farther  north  are  the  Permian,  spoken  by  about  60,000  ;  the 
Siryenian,  by  80,000 ;  and  the  Wotyak,  by  upwards  of  200,000 
people.  Wotyak  occupies  a  relatively  compact  district  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Cheremissian,  and  south  of  Glatzov.  Permian  stretches 
to  the  north  of  the  Wotyak,  west  of  the  river  Kama,  as  far  north  as 
Solikansk.     Siryenian,  stiH  farther  north  of  its  congenei-s,  occupies 
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a  miicli  more  extended  territory,  reacliiiig  northwards  to  tlie  Samo- 
yede  zone,  and,  touching  on  the  Wognlic,  which,  Avith  Magyaric 
and  Ostyak,  forms  the  Ugric  group.  Wogul  is  spoken  by  about 
7,000,  and  Ostyak  by  some  20,000  persons ;  the  first  lying  east  of 
Siryenian,  the  second  still  farther  east,  along  a  considerable  stretch 
of  the  river  Obi,  as  far  north  as  the  Samoyede.  AYogul  comprises  at 
least  two  dialects,  while  there  are  varieties  of  the  Ostyak  at  Irkutsk, 
Siu'gut,  and  Obdorsk. 

Magyaric  must  occupy  us  more  at  length.  Its  geographical 
position,  the  political  relations  of  the  five  millions  speaking  it,  and 
its  somewhat  interesting  literature,  entitle  it  to  a  special  j^lace  in 
the  Finnic  group. 

Magyar,  or  Hungarian,  occupies  two  regions  of  unequal  extent, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  tract  some  forty-five  or  fifty 
leagues  wide.  The  principal  or  western  division  forms  an  ii-regular 
pentagon,  at  whose  angles  are  the  towns  of  Presbuxg  (in  Magyar, 
Porsony),  Unghvar  (which  is  Slovak),  Xagi  Banya  (Magyar),  Xovi 
Sad  (in  German,  ISTeusatz,  where  Syrmian  Serbe  joins  it),  and 
Limbach,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Warasdin  in  Croatia.  Thus  the 
extreme  length  of  this  pentagon  is  a  hundred  and  odd  leagues  by 
some  eighty  in  breadth.  It  does  not,  however,  form  a  compact 
territory,  being  encroached  upon  on  the  north  by  the  Slovak,  by 
Servian  on  the  south,  and  German  on  the  west  and  south.  The 
eastern  division  is  more  homogeneous,  though  only  about  a  sixth  in 
extent  of  the  western.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Eumanian  region,  with  two  German  tracts  on  its  western  frontier 
(Mediasch  and  Kjonstadt).  It  forms  the  extreme  south-east  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  including  no  places  of  any  particular 
note  (Maros,  Vasarhely,  Udvarhely,  (tc). 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  word 
Magyar.  Hungarian  would  seem  to  mean  Hun-ugrian,  which 
agrees  well  enough  "with  their  origin,  and  with,  what  we  know  of 
their  arrival  in  Central  Europe  in  the  ninth  century.*     The  inva- 

*  Sayous,  "  Les  Orio;ines  et  I'Epoqtie  Pa'ienne  de  I'Histoire  des  Hongrois," 
Paris,  1874 ;  Riedl,  "  Magyarische  Grammatik,"  Vienna,  1858,  Introduction  ; 
Castren,  "  Uber  die  Ursitze  des  Finnischen  Volkes,"  Helsingfors,  1849. 
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sion  of  Attila  is  mth  much  probability  supposed  to  have  been  but 
a  first  incursion  of  races  closely  allied  to  the  present  Magyars. 

But  in  any  case,  these  are  now  totally  isolated  from  the  other 
Fiiinic  peoples,  and  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  German, 
Eumanian,  and  various  Slavonic  tongues,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  language  must  ultimately  die  out,  not-withstanding 
the  great  advantages  secured  to  it  by  political  circumstances.  But 
it  will  not  disappear  without  having  left  a  worthy  history  behind 
it.  Its  most  ancient  record  dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  since  when  it  has  been  regularly  traced,  though  its  pro- 
ductions have  mostly  remained  sealed  books  for  the  generality  of 
the  foreign  men  of  letters. 

There  are  a  good  many  Magyar  dialects,  some  spoken  in  LoAver, 
others  in  Upper  Himgary.  HoAvever,  they  differ  but  slightly  from 
each  other,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  language  has  not 
undergone  any  considerable  change  from  the  date  of  its  oldest 
historic  monuments,  though  a  large  amount  of  foreign  elements  has 
been  absorbed,  chiefly  from  Slavonic,  and  a  few  from  German. 

All  the  languages  here  briefly  touched  upon  are  undoubtedly 
related  and  derived  from  some  common  source.  The  true  compara- 
tive method  has  so  far  been  but  partially  appKed  to  them,  the 
labour  of  doing  so  being  all  the  more  delicate,  inasmuch  as  idioms 
are  here  dealt  Avith  that  have  been  separated  from  each  other  for 
many  centuries,  and  have  been  subjected  to  the  almost  continual 
influence  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  whose  inner  structure  is  superior  to 
their  ovm. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  Finnic  idioms  reveals  some  singular 
phonetic  variations,  though  presenting,  on  the  whole,  nothing  very 
novel.  Here  are  some  cases  in  point :  The  hand  in  Suomi  is  Mte, 
in  Wepsic  Mzi,  in  Wotic  tchdsi,  in  Esthonian  Jicisi,  in  Livonian 
Miz,  in  Lapp  gi^t  and  Mt,  in  Siryenian,  Permian,  and  Wotyak  kl, 
in  Mordvinian  keel,  in  Cheremissian  Jcet,  in  Ostyak  kct  or  kot,  in 
"Wogul  Jcat,  and  in  Magyar  kez.  Fish  is  kala  in  Suomi,  guolle  in 
Lapp,  kal  in  Mordvinian,  kid  in  "Wogul,  hal  in  ]\Iagyar. 

In  general,  Magyar  seems  to  have  reduced  or  shortened  the 
primitive  words,  wliilst  Suomi  shows  a  very  decided  tendency  tb 
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multiply  the  vowels.  A  comparison  of  old  ■with,  modern  Magyar 
shows  analogous  facts,  pro-vdng  that  it  has  within  itself  undergone 
changes  that  now  normally  take  place  hetween  it  and  its  congeners. 

Amongst  these  idioms,  the  hest  studied  are  the  Suomi,  ^Magyar, 
and  Esthonian,  very  little  having  so  far  been  done  for  the  others. 

Magyar  literature  is  rich,  its  most  interesting  and  original  works 
heing  in  poetry.  Since  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  has  acquired  fresh 
importance  at  the  expense  of  the  adjoining  Servian  and  Eumanian 
provinces,  its  language  also  has  at  least  in  this  respect  grown  into 
greater  consideration.  But  its  works  have  been  too  frequently 
thought  out  in  German,  strongly  reflecting  the  foreign  education  of 
the  -writers.  Besides  the  Magyar,  Suomi  literature  is  almost  the 
only  other  that  offers  any  interest.  Its  principal  monument  is  the 
great  mythological  epic  of  the  "  Kalevala." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  attempt  anything  hke  a  complete  summary 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  these  languages,  but  we  may  briefly 
describe  their  more  general  features.  Beginning  with  some  details 
of  the  Magj'ar  phonetic  system,  we  shall  then  devote  a  few  words 
to  the  particular  sounds  of  the  other  members  of  the  group,  con- 
cluding with  a  glance  at  their  formative  processes. 

]\Iagyar  phonetics  are  not  very  complex.  Seven  short  vowels, 
a,  e  (more  or  less  open),  i,  o,  u,  o  =  French  eu,  ii  =  French  v,  with 
their  seven  corresponding  long  vowels,  these  last  being  distinguished 
in  writing  by  a  stroke  to  the  right :  a',  e',  o',  u.  The  consonants  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  some,  such  as  ty,  gy,  are  pecuHar.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  use  one  sign  for  their  notation,  which  is  other- 
wise detestable,  as,  for  instance,  in  its  use  of  sz,  zs,  and  s.  Sz  is  our 
ordinary  s,  zs  is  the  Croatian  and  Bohemian  z,  that  is  the  French  J, 
and  s  is  the  English  sh.  Unfortunately  it  would  be  now  useless  to 
attempt  a  reform  of  this  vicious  system.  The  Slavs  have  long  been 
aKve  to  the  importance  of  some  change  for  the  better,  and  have  to 
a  great  extent  realised  it ;  but  national  prejudice  still  stands  in  the 
way  of  any  reform  in  Magyar  orthography.  Emile  Picot  has  drawna 
up  a  synoptical  table  of  the  correspondence  of  "v^Titten  sjinbols  for 
a  number  of  the  more  important  languages,  which  may  be  considted 
with  advantage,  especially  in  connection  with  geographical  names. 


Imidoii;  Chupmiui  li  11,01 .  Rcpadilly 
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In  it  the  Uralo-Altaic  family  is  represerated  hj  Magyar  and 
Turkish.* 

As  in  Suomi,  the  root  in  Magyar  comes  first,  and  is  rarely  pre- 
ceded by  a  prefix,  such  cases  being  probably  due  to  Aryan  influence. 
At  least  the  history  of  the  language  shows  that  they  are  recent. 
As  in  Suomi  also,  the  accent  falls  on  the  radical,  or  rather  always 
on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  even  when  that  syllable  happens 
to  be  a  prefix. 

Magyar  derivation  is  extremely  simple.  The  plural  is  denoted 
by  an  agglutinated  element  :  hdz-ak  =  the  houses ;  atyd-k  =  the 
fathers ;  and  the  case  elements  are  placed  after  this  plural  particle  : 
atya='pater  ;  atyat  =  patrem ;  ci.tydk=patres  (nom.) ;  atydkat  = 
patres  (ace). 

Magyar  has  developed  an  article — a  before  consonants,  az  before 
vowels  ;  az  ember  =  the  man. 

It  is  rich  in  verbal  elements,  incorporating  the  third  person,  when 

it  is  the  direct  object,  as  is  the  case  with  aU  'other  members  of  the 

Finnish  group.     Thus  : 

Vdr  =  lie  awaits ; 
Vdrja  =  he  awaits  him  ; 
Vdrjah  =  they  await  him  ; 

where ji'a  denotes  the  direct  pronominal  object,  and  k  the  plural. 

But  ]\Iagyar  is  capable  even  of  incorporatLag  the  second  pro- 
nominal object,  though  only  when  the  subject  is  the  first  person 
singtdar  :  vdrok  —  I  await ;  vdrlak  =  I  await  thee.  This  is  a  point 
to  be  carefully  noted,  and  we  shall  see  farther  on  that  Basque  goes 
even  farther,  incorporating  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  personal 
objects,  so  as  to  express  in  one  word  not  only  '•'  I  give  it,"  but  "  I 
give  it  to  thee." 

M.  Budenz  reckons  in  the  Ugrian  group  collectively  nine  vowels 
and  thirty-three  consonants,  amongst  which  the  French/,  the  tvt'o- 
fold  German  ch,  the  semi-linguals  of  the  Ostyak,  the  weak  and 
sibilant  Lapp  d,  and  the  liquid  consonants.  Xone  of  these  idioms 
has  a  reaUy  indigenous  graphic  system. 

*  Picot,  "  Tableau  Phonetique  des  Principales  Langnes  tisuelles,"  iu 
"  Eevue  de  Linguistique  et  de  Philologie  Comparee,"  vi.  p.  363.  Paris,  1874. 
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The  Finnic  tongues  ignore  gender,  but  possess  the  three  numbers, 
dual  and  phiral  being  expressed  by  different  suffixes.  The  article 
is  used  in  accordance  with  our  practice  in  Magyar  alone,  where  it  is 
az  before  voAvels,  and  a  before  consonants.  Mordvinian,  however, 
is  able  to  determine  the  nouns,  as  La  Basque,  by  suffixing  to  them 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  sd  or  se  of  the  third  person.  Siiyenian 
and  Wotyak  hare  something  analogous  to  this,  and  Budenz  finds 
traces  of  it  in  other  members  also  of  the  same  family.  Thus  in 
Magyar  the  affix  of  the  tliird  person  a  or  e  =  his,  her,  is  a  derivative 
element  common  enough,  as  in  Pest  varosa  =  the  city  of  Pest, 
literally.  Pest  its  city. 

As  in  all  other  true  agglutinating  tongues,  here  also  real  declension 
is  wanting.  Post-positions  and  particles  are  used,  answering  in  sense 
to  our  prepositions,  but  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  word,  without 
any  separating  mark  in  writing.  In  the  same  way  are  formed  the 
augmentatives,  diminutives,  and  superlatives,  but  the  suffixes 
answering  to  the  Aryan  case-endings  always  come  last,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  affect  the  inner  sense  of  the  root, 
merely  indicating  its  manner  of  being  (to,  at,  in,  vdth,  of,  &c.)  in 
relation  to  the  other  terms  of  the  proposition.  The  number  of 
these  particles  being  considerable,  writers  who  have  conceived  the 
eccentric  idea  of  composing  grammars  of  the  agglutinating  tongues 
on  the  classic  model,  have  given  them  a  number  of  pretended  cases, 
for  which  they  have  invented  the  most  fantastic  names  in  ive,  utterly 
ignoring  the  natiu'e  of  speech  in  general,  and  of  the  agglutinating 
type  of  language  in  particular. 

In  this  last  the  verb  presents  itself  with  an  endless  suite  of 
forms,  whose  derivation,  however,  offers  no  difficulty.  In  the  first 
place  the  root,  expressing  the  idea  of  action  in  a  general  way,  may 
receive  successive  additions,  showing  that  the  action  is  done  or 
suffered,  possible,  compulsory,  or  voluntary,  and  so  on.  Thus  arise 
secondary  radicals,  that  is  so  many  derived  forms.  Add  to  this  the 
incorporation  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  when  it  is  direct  object 
— I  see  liim,  for  instance,  thus  becoming  one  word.  All  the  Finnic 
idioms  make  use  of  this  incorporation,  while  Magyar  further 
incorporates  the  second  person  objective,  when  the  first  person  is 
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subject.  Wogul  does  the  same  whatever  he  the  siihject,  and,  lastly, 
Mordvinian  is  able  so  to  express  even  the  first  person  objective. 
We  shall  have,  for  example,  in  the  Mohsha  dialect,  palasa,  I  em- 
brace him. ;  af  palatansa,  he  does  not  embrace  thee ;  palamait, 
thou  didst  embrace  me.  Forms,  however,  exist  in  which  the  object 
is  not  so  incorporated,  nor  can  any  of  them  incorporate  the  indirect 
object,  as  does  the  Basque,  when  it  throws  into  one  Avord  the 
phrase,  I  give  it  to  thee. 

These  few  remarks,  notwithstanding  their  brevity,  will,  we 
trust,  suffice  to  render  clear  the  mechanism  of  these  interesting 
members  of  the  Finnic  group. 

(3)  TJie  Turl-ic  Group, 

KuoAvn  also  by  the  name  of  Tatar,  by  a  sorry  play  of  words  (or 
misconception)  changed  to  Tartar.  The  tribes  speaking  its  numerous 
dialects  now  stretch  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Lena  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Their  original  point  of 
departure  is  generally  said  to  be  Turkestan,  Avhence  within  the 
historic  period  countless  daring  hordes  have  gone  forth,  overrunning 
vast  regions  in  Asia,  and  penetrating  westwards  through  Europe  as 
far  as  French  territory.* 

Philologically  considered,  the  Turks,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  are  divided  into  five  families,  each  speaking  a  distinct 
language,  Avhich  in  its  turn  is  itself  split  up  into  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  dialectic  varieties.  Coming  westwards  and  southwards, 
these  five  branches  are:  The  YaJadic,  Kirr/hiz,  Ulguric,  Nogairic, 
and  Turkish. 

YaJcidic  is  spoken  by  about  200,000  people  hi  the  midst  of 
Tungusian  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia. 

The  Black  Kirghiz,  or  Burnt,  occupy  that  part  of  Turkestan 
attached  to  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Kazak  Kirghiz  extend  more 
westwards,  as  far  as  the  Aral  Sea  and  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian. 

Of  the  Uiguric  there  are  thi'ee  varieties  :    The    Uigur  proper, 

*  AlDel    Kemnsat,    "  Eecherches   sor    les    Langues    Tatares,"   p.  328. 
Paris,  1820. 
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the  Jagatalc,  and  the  Turkoman  (or  Turkmenian).  Of  all  its 
congeners  Uiguric  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  literary 
culture.  It  was  reduced  to  -writing  so  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
as  evidenced  by  Chinese  authors,  employing  an  original  alphabet, 
since  lost,  and  replaced  under  the  influence  of  the  Xestorian 
missionaries  by  a  system  based  on  the  SjTiac  alphabet,  as  is  also 
that  of  the  Mandchus,  the  Kalmuks,  and  the  Mongolians. 

Nogairic  is  spoken  by  about  50,000  persons  toward  the  north 
of  the  Volga,  at  Astrakhan,  in  some  districts  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  in  a  small  tract  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
and  throughout  the  Crimea.  It  is  the  language  of  the  Eussian 
Tatars,  properly  so  called.  The  Kiiinuk  variety  is  spoken  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  fifth  family  is  that  of  the  Turkish  dialects  proper,  with 
which  is  included  the  CJuivak,  spoken,  as  above  stated,  between 
the  two  Finnic  idioms,  Mordvinian  and  Cheremissian.  It  occupies 
a  somewhat  compact  territory  to  the  south-west  of  Kazan,  and  a 
great  number  of  detached  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simbirsk. 
Chuvak  presents  some  remarkable  features,  though  it  cannot  be 
looked  on  with  some  writers  as  a  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Finnic. 
M.  Schott  has  clearly  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the  Turkish  group, 
some  connecting  it  rather  with  Nogairic  than  with  Turkish  proper. 

Turkish,  which  for  most  Europeans  is  the  most  interesting 
member  of  this  fifth  group,  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  the 
purest  and  most  correct.  It  varies  very  strikingly  in  the  different 
localities  where  it  is  spoken,  the  form  current  in  Constantinople, 
for  instance,  being  much  freer  from  Arabic  elements  than  the 
official  and  learned  Osmanli.  Of  this  we  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch. 
Such  is  the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  structure  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  striking  type  of  an  agglutinating  langTiage. 
There  is  no  lack  of  Tui'kish  grammars,  mostly,  however,  wanting 
in  critical  discernment.  In  our  remarks  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
mainly  of  that  of  Eedhouse.* 

Tiu'kish  is  "SAaitten  Avith  the  Ai'abic  alphabet,  though  this  is  but 

*  "  Grammaii'c  Eaisonnee  de  la  Langue  Ottomane."     Paris,  1846. 
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little  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  has  already  been  stated,  and  Avill 
be  again  presently  repeated,  that  in  the  Uralo-Altaic  group  the 
vowels  play  a  chief  part,  whereas  the  Arabic  graphic  system  lends 
itself  very  indifferently  to  vowel  notation.  The  Turkish  alphabet 
consists  of  thu"ty-one  characters,  each  susceptible  of  twelve  modify- 
ing marks,  some  representing  the  several  vowels,  others  doubling 
the  consonant  or  suppressing  it  altogether.  But  apart  from  this, 
the  phonetic  elements  proper  consist  of  seven  simple  vowels  : 
a,  e,  6,  It,  eu,  u  French,  short  and  long ;  the  French  nasal  in  of 
maintien ;  the  semi- vowel  y ;  and  twenty-two  consonants,  in- 
cluding some  gutturals,  fricatives,  and  a  few  sibilants.  Eedhouse 
treats  the  vowel  system  somewhat  differently  from  this,  and  Picot's 
tables,  quoted  above,  may  be  advantageously  consulted  on  the  point. 

The  Turkish  language  is  entirely  subject  to  an  imperious  law  of 
vowel  harmony,  which  will  again  engage  our  attention  farther  on, 
and  which  is  here  extended  even  to  the  words  borrowed  from 
Arabic  and  Persian.  In  virtue  of  this  law  the  infinitive  ending  is 
maq  if  the  accented  vowel  of  the  root  is  hard,  but  mcq  if  soft. 
Thus,  to  love  is  sevineq,  but  to  lorite  =  yazmaq. 

The  distinction  of  gender  observed  in  Turkish  for  Persian  or 
Arabic  words  is  otherwise  entirely  foreign  to  the  Tatar  languages. 
There  are  but  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  plural,  but  Arabic 
words  retain  their  dual  form.  Like  all  the  Uralo-Altaic  idioms, 
Turkish  expresses  the  Aryan  case-endings  by  means  of  post-positions 
or  independent  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  word,  and  joined  to  it  in 
writing.  The  plural  sign,  lar  or  ler,  according  to  the  prevailing 
vowel  of  the  radical,  is  intercalated  between  the  noun  and  the 
post-positions,  thus  :  dil,  tongue ;  dile,  to  the  tongue ;  dillere,  to  the 
tongues.  These  terminal  suffixes  answer  so  completely  to  our 
prepositions  that  one  of  them  suffices  for  a  series  of  subordinate 
Avords,  as,  for  instance,  a  noun  coupled  with  a  number  of  adjectives. 
Besides,  some  of  them  are  independent  words  still  used  as  common 
nouns  in  the  ordinary  language. 

The  adjective,  which  is  a  mere  qualifying  noun,  comes  always 
before  the  word  it  qualifies,  and  the  degrees  of  comparison  are 
expressed  by  words  meaning  more,  fciHher,  less,  &c. 
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The  pronouns  are  both  isolated  and  attached,  the  latter  coining 
naturally  after  the  plural  sign  :  boyhaz-e,  Ms  throat ;  taraq-Iar-e, 
their  combs. 

The  Turkish  verb  is  often  quoted  for  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  forms,  in  which  the  agglutinating  system,  so  to  say,  runs  riot. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  vast  framework  of  tenses,  moods,  and 
derivative  voices  piled  up  by  the  grammarians,  the  Finnic  tongues 
must  be  allowed  herein  to  surpass  even  the  Turkish.  Magyar,  by 
incorporating  the  dkect  object,  says  in  a  single  word  I  see  Mm, 
which  Tm'kish  cannot  compass.  Its  marked  speciality  consists  in 
the  play  of  the  so-called  derived  voices,  that  is,  of  forms  expressing 
various  shades  of  the  manner  of  being  of  the  same  action.  These 
secondary  forms  are  obtained  by  adding  to  the  simple  root  a  number 
of  suffixes,  whose  vowels  are  of  coiu'se  modified  according  to  the 
laws  of  progressive  harmony.  Thus  ma,  me,  being  the  negative 
particle,  the  uifinitive  sevniek,  to  love,  will  yield  sevmemek,  not  to 
love ;  dir  denotes  causality,  11  the  passive,  and  in  the  reflex  idea ; 
hence  sevdii'mek  =  to  cause  to  love ;  sevilmeJc  =  to  be  loved,  and 
sevinmek  =  to  love  oneself.  But  these  and  other  such  suffixes  may 
be  combined  together,  residting  in  such  forms  as,  sevinmemek  =  not 
to  love  oneself.  In  this  way  every  root  might  furnish  some  fifty 
derived  forms. 

What  are  called  the  tenses  and  moods  are  similarly  formed  by 
the  insertion  of  certain  elements  between  the  root  and  the  personal 
ending.  But  besides  this  natural  conjugation,  there  is  another  that 
may  be  called  the  indirect,  or  periphrastic — that  is,  in  which  the 
simple  forms  are  replaced  by  circumlocutions.  It  is  based  on  the 
union  of  the  various  participles  Avith  the  auxiliary  to  he,  and  by 
means  of  it  may  be  expressed  a  multiplicity  of  exceedingly  minute 
shades  of  meaning. 

The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  us  from  casting  even  a  glance  at 
Turkish  syntax.  We  can  merely  observe  that  it  is  all  the  more 
complex  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  effected  in  the  language 
by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  Avords.  Hence  the  grammars  are  full 
of  riiles,  some  restricted  to  Persian,  others  to  Arabic  words,  and 
some  again  common  to  both,  Avhile  stdl  inapplicable  to  the  native 
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element.     The  vocabulary  is  deeply  affected  lay  Semitic  and  Aryan 
words,  introduced  successively  by  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs. 

In  Asia,  Turkish  is  spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
north  and  south  coasts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
being  Greek.  In  Europe  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  its  more  important  points  being  situated  on  the 
south  and  east,  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  here  and  there  in  Thrace, 
and  in  some  tracts  scattered  up  and  down  Bulgaria,  such  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippopoli,  and  especially  the  north-east  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  below  Silistria.  In  CancUa  it  still  possesses  a 
somewhat  compact  little  territory  in  the  interior  of  the  island ;  but 
here  also  the  Greek  language  is  encroaching  on  its  domain. 

(4)   Tlie  Tangusian  Group 

Comprises  three  distinct  branches :  the  Mandchu,  the  Lamidic, 
and  the  Tungusian  proper. 

The  Timguses,  numbering  about  70,000,  are  situated  about  the 
centre  of  Siberia ;  the  Lamuts  stretch  more  to  the  north-east,  and 
are  connected  with  the  Mandchus,  who  occupy  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Mandchus  possess  a  ciuious  graphic  system,  of  Syriac  origin, 
and  consisting  of  twenty-nine  letters,  each  with  a  triple  form,  as  in 
Arabic,  according  as  they  are  initial,  medial,  or  final,  though  the 
change  at  times  is  but  shght.*  To  these  are  added  some  complex 
signs  derived  from  the  Cliinese,  and  serving,  apparently,  for  the 
transcription  of  foreign  words.  The  letters  mostly  consist  of  a 
stroke  ending  in  various  curves,  and  are  ^vritten  in  A'ertical  lines 
from  left  to  right,  in  which  arrangement  Chinese  influence  may  be 
recognised.     The  Tungus  has  no  special  graphic  system. 

On  the  Mandchu  vowels  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  but  the 
consonantal  system  is  somewhat  complex,  rendering  its  classification 
rather  difficidt.     There  are  two  kinds  of  /<■,  g,  li,  t,  and  d,  one  of 

*  Besides  these  there  is  the  full,  unconnectecl  form,  of  which  the  others 
are  obvious  curtailments,  always  showing  more  or  less  conspicuously  the 
essential  part  of  the  letter. — Note  by  Translator. 
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wliicli  is  joined  to  the  strong  vowels  a,  o,  6,  only,  the  other  to  the 
so-caUed  neutral  vowels  ?',  a,  and  to  the  iKcik  e — a  distinction  we 
shall  have  again  to  refer  to  in  speaking  of  vowel  harmony.  A 
curious  point,  occurring  also  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  that 
words  cannot  begin  with  the  soft  explosives  g,  d,  h.  In  !Mandchu 
there  are  several  (two)  kinds  of  n,  the  sounds  cli  and  J,  and  various 
sibilants.*  In  the  Siberian  dialects,  which  allow  of  the  soft  con- 
sonants, initial,  there  is  a  much  greater  number  of  sounds,  including 
a  series  of  liquid  consonants,  analogous,  for  instance,  to  the  Magyar 
gy,  ty,  ly.     The  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable. 

In  Mandchu  the  noun  has  neither  gender  nor  number,  but  the 
Tungus  dialects  have  retained  a  plural  sign.  The  so-called  de- 
clension, as  in  aU  agglutinating  tongues,  is  effected  by  means  of 
suffixes  answering  to  our  prepositions.  The  adjective  is  naturally 
invariable,  being  nothing  but  a  noun  placed  before  another  to 
qualify  it  (as  in  the  English  icine-mer chant,  Jiouse-top).  The 
conjugation  presents  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  Turkish  and 
other  agglutinating^  idioms,  and  comprises  a  large  number  of 
secondary  forms.  The  root  to  drink,  for  instance,  gives  such 
derivative  forms  as  "  to  cease  to  drink,"  "  to  come  from  drinking," 
"to  go  to  drink,"  "to  drink  together,"  and  so  on.  In  all  this  the 
Siberian  dialects  resemble  the  ]Mandchu,  but  possess  greater  wealth 
of  forms,  especially  in  their  derived  voices. 

The  Mandchu-Tungus  vocabulary,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  far 
from  copious.  Properly  speaking,  it  does  not  possess  the  verb 
to  have,  a  common  featui'e  of  the  first  two  t}'pes  of  speech  ;  and  it 
has  borrowed  largely  from  Chinese,  more  or  less  modifying  the 
forms  of  the  words. 

The  question  of  priority  has  been  decided  by  ]\I.  Lucien  Adam 
in  favour  of  Tungusic  over  Mandchu,  on  the  ground  that  it 
possesses  the  sign  of  number,  the  possessive  pronouns  affixed,  and 
other  important  elements  unknown  to  its  congener.  In  other 
respects  they  are  both  closely  allied,   as   sho^^-n   by  the  constant 

*  L.  Adam,  "Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Mandclioue."  Paris,  1872.  By  the 
same  wi-iter,  "  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Tongonse."     Paris,  1874. 
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identity  of  the  principal  pronouns,  of  the  numerals,  the  most 
important  suffixes,  and  the  great  bulk  of  their  vocabidaries.  They 
clearly  come  of  one  source,  and  must  have  been  separated  only 
after  a  long  period  of  grammatical  development  in  common. 

(5)  Tlie  Moiifjolian  Group 

Comprises  three  dialects  :  Eastern  (or  Sharra)  Mongolian,  spoken 
in  ]\Iongoha  proper,  that  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  west  of  Mandchuria ;  Kalmuh,  or 
Western  Mongolian,  reaching  westwards  into  Paissia  as  far  as  the 
Caspian,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  between  the  two  Turkic 
tribes  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Xogair ;  the  Burgetic  or  Northern 
Mongolian,  spoken  by  a  tribe  numbering  about  200,000,  near 
Lake  Baikal,  in  Southern  Siberia,  thus  verging  on  the  Eastern 
Mongolian  spoken  stUl  farther  south ;  lastly,  some  other  ]Mongolian 
varieties  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul. 

Although  quite  as  interesting  as  the  foregoing  group,  these 
idioms  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  their  maia  features  are  very 
analogous  to  those  of  the  others  noticed  in  this  chapter ;  the  chief 
differences  between  Tungus  and  Mongolian  being  found  in  their 
vocabidaries,  and  in  their  greater  or  less  grammatical  development. 

]\Iongol  has  an  alphabet  closely  related  to  the  Mandchu,  em- 
bracing seven  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  eu  French,  ii  (French  u),  and 
seventeen  consonants,  amongst  Avhich  ts  and  ds.  The  letters,  as  in 
Mandchu,  vary  in  form  according  as  they  are  initial,  medial,  or 
final  ;  and  each  consonant,  as  in  Devanagari,  has  always  an 
inherent  vowel,  except  when  it  is  final. 

The  progressive  vowel  harmony  characterising  the  TJralo-Altaic 
group  forms  a  feature  of  the  Mongolian  also,  but  with  some  pecii- 
liarities,  amongst  Avhich  are,  in  Burydic,  the  elision  of  final  vowels, 
and  certain  modifications  experienced  by  the  consonants  in  contact 
with  each  other.  As  to  conjugation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
Mongol  the  direct  pronominal  object  is  not  incorporated  with  the 
verb.  Thus,  the  forms  "  I  see  it,"  "  I  eat  it,"  which  in  Tuikish  are 
expressed  by  one  word,  appear  as  two  in  Mongolian. 
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The  little-known  Buryetic  occupies  a  very  important  place  in 
the  Mongolian  group,  its  grammatical  development,  according  to 
M.  Adam,  being  aU  the  more  instructive,  that  in  it  there  occur  the 
intermediate  forms  through  Avhich  the  pronouns  have  passed  in 
becoming  suffixes.  But  this  phenomenon  of  the  superiority  of  a 
comparatively  rude  dialect  over  literary  and  cultivated  tongues, 
such  as  Mongol  and  Mandchu,  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence. 

(6)   Vowel  Harmony. 

The  phenomenon  of  vowel  harmony,  in  the  Altaic  tongues,  is  aU 
the  more  important,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  main  arguments  gene- 
rally relied  upon  to  establish  the  affinity  of  the  Samoyede,  Finnic, 
Turkic,  Tungus,  and  Mongol  groups.  In  what  then  consists  this 
quality  1  what  is  its  origin,  its  value  1  and  what  conclusions  are  to 
be  drawn  from  its  simultaneous  prevalence  in  these  various  idioms  1 

This  progressive  vocal  assimilation  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
progressive  iimlcmt,  and  is  practically  reduced  to  this  :  the  vowels 
being  divided  into  two  classes,  all  those  in  a  word  that  foUow  the 
vowel  of  the  primary  root  must  be  of  the  same  class  as  that  root- 
vowel.  In  certain  Uralo-Altaic  tongues,  however,  there  are  what 
are  called  the  "  neutral  "  vowels,  occurring  indifferently  with  either 
class.  The  vowels,  in  some  of  the  leading  members  of  this  family, 
are  thus  classified  :* 

Neutrals. 

e,  i 

e,  i 


Gutturals, 

Palatals, 

or  hard. 

or  weak. 

Suomi 

u,  0,  a 

ii,  6,  a 

Magyar 

n,  0,  a 

ii,  6 

Mordvanian 

u,  o,  a 

a,  i 

Siryenian  ... 

6,  a 

a,  i,  e 

Turkish      ... 

u,  0,  a,  e 

ii,  6,  e, 

Mongolian . . . 

u,  o,  a 

ii,  6,  ii 

Bmyetic     ... 

n,  o,  a 

ii,  0,  a 

Mandchu    . . . 

6,  o,  a 

e 

e,  1 
n,  i 

In  this  table  u  stands  for  the  French  ou ;  u  =  French  eu ;  u  = 
French  2i.     The  classification  is  much  the  same  everjnvhere  of  the 

*  L.   Adam,    "De    rHarmonie   des    Voyelles    dans   les    Langues   Uralo- 
Altaique."    Paris,  1874. 
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three  primitives  a,  u,  i,  the  first  two  being,  in  principle,  guttural, 
the  third  neutral.  In  the  same  way  the  intermediate  are  in  principle 
weak  or  palatal.  But  great  differences  prevail  in  practice.  Thus, 
the  harmony  may  extend  to  the  whole  word,  or  be  restricted  to  the 
suffixes ;  it  may  apply  to  all  the  words  or  to  the  simple  ones  only ; 
that  is,  to  those  that  are  not  composed.  For  instance,  in  Turkish, 
the  whole  word  must  be  harmonised,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Mandchu, 
Mongol,  Suomi,  and  Magyar ;  while  in  INIordvinian  and  Siryenian, 
the  final  vowels  alone  are  affected.  In  Magyar,  again,  compounds 
retain  the  vowels  of  the  simple  word.* 

But  whence  arises  this  phenomenon  %  is  it  primitive  or  recent  % 
M.  Adam,  who  has  devoted  himself  specially  to  this  subject,  finds 
little  difficulty  in  refuting  the  opinion  of  those  who,  with.  Boehtlingk, 
see  in  it  nothing  but  the  result  of  local  physiological  circumstances, 
or  who,  with  Pott,  look  on  it  as  merely  a  mechanical  accident. 
But  Schleicher  and,  after  him,  Eiedl  have  found  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem.  Schleicher  had  tm-ned  his  attention  only  to  the 
most  general  and  most  remarkable  case,  that  of  the  harmony  of  the 
suffixed  vowels,  presenting  each  of  them  a  double  form,  hard  or  soft, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  suffix.  He  was  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  terminal  vowels  were  affected  by  the  root;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  it  was  the  necessary  residt  of  agglutination,  and  of  the 

*  With,  this  singular  law  of  vowel  harmony  may  be  com.pared  the  Irish 
rule  of  "  broad  to  broad,"  and  "slender  to  slender ;  "  which  is  also,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  progressive  assimilation.  The  Irish  broad  vowels  a,  o,  u,  answer 
to  the  Uralo-Altaic  u,  o,  a,  as  above ;  the  corresponding  slenders  being  e,  i. 
According  to  this  law,  Irish  grammarians  tell  us  that  a  broad  vowel  must  be 
followed  by  a  broad  in  the  nest  succeeding  syllable,  and  a  slender  vowel  in 
the  same  way  by  a  slender.  To  this  are  also  analogous  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  the  Latin  root-vowels,  produced  by  prefixes,  whether  these  be  due 
to  composition  or  reduplication,  as  in  cado,  cecidi ;  ars,  iners ;  lego,  dilijo  ; 
aniuis,  perennus,  &c.  But  here  it  is  the  root-vowel  that  is  modified  by  pre- 
fixes, whereas  in  the  Uralo- Altaic  system,  there  being  no  prefixes,  the  root- 
vowel  remains  unclianged,  the  progressive  harmony  affecting  some  or  all  of 
the  following  syllables,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  principle  is  probably 
the  same  in  all  these  linguistic  groups,  being  simply  more  consistently 
carried  out,  or  more  highly  developed  in  some  than  in  others :  in  Turkish 
for  instance,  than  in  Latin. — Note  bxj  Translator. 
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tendency  in  speech  to  bring  into  the  closest  possible  juxtaposition 
the  idea  and  its  relations  so  intimately  associated  in  the  mind, 
Eiedl  has  shoAvn  that  such  was  really  the  case,  for  the  study  of 
the  old  Magyar  documents  revealed  in  this  respect  a  very  marked 
development  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
oldest  texts,  anti-harmonic  forms  abound ;  thus,  haldl-neli,  at  death, 
which  would  now  have  to  be  haldl-nak;  tiszta-seg  for  tiszta-sag, 
pimty,  and  so  on. 

M.  Adam  rightly  concludes  that  previous  to  the  twelfth  century 
the  nrnnber  of  harmonised  derivatives  was  still  more  restricted, 
being  replaced  by  real  ixdiarmonic  compounds.  "  Take,"  he  says, 
"  two  radicals,  fa,  tree,  and  vel  {veil),  companion ;  where  fa-vel  will 
be  the  unharmonised  compound  of  these  two  nominal  elements,  . 
But  when  vel  has  come  to  be  successively  suffixed  to  a  certain 
number  of  roots  it  will  begin  sensibly  to  lose  its  original  meaning  of 
comjpanion,  gradually  assuming  the  sense  of  the  relational  'wlth  in 
connection  with  the  root  to  Avhich  it  is  added."* 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  case  of  phonetic  decay,  arising  from 
forgetfulness  of  the  primitive  sense  of  the  formative  element.  But 
the  process  was  very  slow,  nor  at  all  uniform  in  the  various 
Uralo- Altaic  idioms,  many  of  which,  such  as  the  highland  Chere- 
missian  and  Wotyak,  even  now  betray  but  the  merest  traces  of 
rudimentary  vowel  harmony.  ]\I.  Adam,  however,  believes  that 
these  two  dialects  have  lost  the  principle  of  progressive  assimilation 
under  the  pressure  of  powerful  foreign  influences.  According  to 
him,  they  would  seem  stUl  to  possess  sufficient  traces  of  it  to 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  at  some  epoch  all  the  Uralo-Altaic 
family  was  subject  to  vowel  harmony.  We  certainly  look  upon 
the  principle  as  a  feature  of  great  importance,  though,  after  all, 
but  a  relatively  recent  historic  fact.  This  is  not  the  place  to  seek 
for  the  causes  and  conditions  of  its  development ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  of  itself  alone  it  would  suffice  to  prove  the  common 
descent  of  the  five  groups  that  have  here  been  described. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  say  that  if  their  original  parentage  is  highly 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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probable,  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established.  There  is  room 
to  hope  that  it  may  be,  some  day  or  other ;  but  many  preparatory 
studies  of  details  "will  have,  doubtless,  to  precede  such  a  result. 
In  any  case,  progressive  vowel  harmony  connects  the  members  of 
the  Uralo-Altaic  family,  in  their  morphological  aspect,  in  such  a  way 
a.s  to  render  it  extremely  undesirable  to  separate  them  from  each 
other  in  the  general  series  of  agglutinating  tongues. 

§  15. — Basque. 

This  reinarkable  and  interesting  language  is  at  present  sj^oken 
by  scarcely  more  than  450,000  persons,  possessed  of  no  great  social 
originality  or  separate  political  existence.  About  three-fourths  of 
this  number  belong  to  Spanish  nationality,  and  the  rest,  approxi- 
mately 140,000,  to  France.  There  are  also  about  200,000  Basques 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Plate. 

We  are,  of  course,  here  speaking  only  of  the  individuals  using 
the  Basque  language,  without  at  all  considering  the  special  question 
of  the  Basque  race.  In  truth,  thanks  to  the  excellent  treatises  of 
M.  Broca,  we  now  know  that  there  are  Basques  and  Basques  ; 
that,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  Basques  are  of  much  purer  blood 
than  the  French.* 

The  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
Basque  language,  but  not  till  lately  have  any  results  been  arrived 
at  which,  without  being  altogether  unassailable,  are  nevertheless 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  reaUy  trustworthy.  The  chart  recently 
drawn  up  by  M.  Broca,  and  published  by  him  in  ''La  Eeviie 
d'Anthropologie,"  seems  to  us  more  particularly  reliable.t 

Let  us  endeavour  to  give  some  more  or  less  accurate  idea  of  its 
outlines.     Starting  from  a  point  on  the  coast  a  Little  to  the  south 

*  "  Sur  les  Cranes  Basques  de  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,"  in  the  "  Bulletins  de 
la  Soc.  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,"  1868,  p.  48;  with  which  compare  "Revue 
d'Authropologie,"  iv.  p.  29,  Paris,  1875. 

f  "  Sur  rOrigine  et  la  Repartition  de  la  Langne  Basque,"  op.  cit.,  iv. 
p.  1  et  suiv.,  planche  iii.  Paris,  1875.  The  larger  chart  of  Prince 
L.  L.  Bonaimrte  does  not  materially  differ  from  this.  It  places  Puente  la 
Reina  in  the  zone  where  Basque  is  still  spoken. 
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of  Biarritz,  the  "border  line  passes  to  the  south-east  of  Bayonne, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Adour  somewhat  closely,  and  by  a 
hrusque  movement  southwards  encloses  the  territory  of  Bastide- 
Clairence.  It  then  by  an  equally  sharp  turn  returns  towards  the 
Adour,  and,  passing  below  Bidache,  Sauveterre,  and  IS'avarreins, 
advances  in  the  direction  without  reaching  the  town  of  Oloron. 
It  returns  almost  horizontally  westward  to  Tardets,  whence  it 
gains  the  Pic  d'Anie,  and  enters  Spanish  territory.  It  then 
proceeds  towards  !N"avascues,  surrounding  the  northern  environs 
of  Pamplona,  redescends  towards  Puente  la  Reina,  passes  a  little 
above  EsteUa  and  Vitoria,  reaches  Orduna  on  the  north-west,  and 
reascends  towards  Portugalete,  here  terminating  at  the  coast.  Its 
greatest  length  (from  Orduna  to  about  jB.ve  kilometers  to  the  west 
of  Oloron)  would  therefore  be  approximately  190  kilometers,  its 
breadth  varying  from  50  to  80, 

Information  drawn  from  an  independent  but  not  less  reliable 
source  agrees  on  aU  points  with  these  data.  According  to  it  the 
frontier  line  lea\'ing  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  a  little  above  Biarritz 
strikes  the  Adour  below  Saint-Pierre  d'Irube,  two  kilometers  south 
of  Bayonne,  follows  this  river  to  a  point  beyond  Urcuit,  then 
quits  it  so  as  to  enclose  Briscous  and  Bardos  (to  the  exclusion  of 
Bastide-Clairence),  then  Saint-Palais  and  Esquiule,  near  Oloron, 
thus  reaching  the  Pic  d'Anie.  In  Spain  its  Kmits  reach  beyond  the 
valley  of  Eoncal  in  the  direction  of  Aragon.  After  passing  Burgui 
it  bends  to  the  left  towards  Pamplona,  which  it  skirts,  thence 
redescending  till  it  gets  beyond  Puente  la  Eeina,  returning  in  an 
almost  straight  line  to  Vitoria,  whence  it  ascends  towards  the  sea, 
which  it  reaches  a  little  to  the  west  of  Portugalete. 

The  Basque  district  therefore  comprises  in  Spain  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Biscaya,  Guipuzcoa,  the  northern 
portion  of  Alava,  and  nearly  half  of  Xavarre  ;  in  France,  one 
commune  of  the  arrondissement  of  Oloron,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  those  of  Maideon  and  Bayonne,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
local  divisions  of  La  Soule,  Basse-Xavarre,  and  Labourd. 

There  exists  no  rcaUy  historic  proof  that  in  former  times  Basque 
occupied  a  wider  geographical  area  than  this.     We  shall  revert  in 
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another  place  to  the  Iberian  question,  meantime  remarking  that  in 
France  it  is  quite  impossible  to  show  with  any  certainty  that 
Basque  was  at  any  time  spoken  in  any  of  the  hamlets  where  Gascon 
is  now  exclusively  current.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable 
that  in  Spain  it  has  been  losing  ground  for  some  centuries  past. 
Thus  Pamplona,  formerly  Basque,  is  now  altogether  Spanish ;  and 
in  our  o^vn  days  it  is  easy  to  show  a  perceptible  shifting  in  the 
more  important  localities  subject  to  the  influence  of  modern  life  and 
to  greater  contact  "with  strangers.  The  dialects  of  San  Sebastian 
and  of  Saint-Jean  de  Luz,  for  instance,  are  very  incorrect,  having 
appropriated  a  great  number  of  Spanish  and  French  words. 

Another  very  important  fact  should  be  noted.  M.  Broca's  chart 
comprises  not  only  the  three  zones — Gascon  {Bayonne,  Orthez, 
Oloron) ;  Basque  (Tolosa,  Saint-Jean  de  Luz,  Mauleon  ;  SjxinisJi, 
(Vitoria,  Estella,  Pamplona) — but  also  a  fourth,  or  mixed  Basque 
and  Spanish  zone,  in  some  places  from  15  to  20  kilometers 
wide,  in  others  extremely  narrow,  and  containing  besides  other 
towns  those  of  Bilbao,  Orduna,  Agiz,  and  Eoncal.  In  his  memoir 
on  the  distribution  of  the  Basque  language,  jM.  Broca  has  offered 
an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  absence  of  an  analogous  zone 
between  Basque  and  Gascon.  "  In  Spain,"  he  says,  "  Basque  comes 
into  collision  Avith  Spanish  on  its  border  under  conditions  of  such 
inferiority  as  to  render  ine'vitable  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the 
latter.  But  in  Prance  the  dialect  hemming  in  the  Basque  is  not, 
like  the  Spanish,  an  official,  administrative,  political  and  literary, 
language.  It  is  merely  a  local  idiom,  an  old  j^citois,  without  any 
expansive  power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  actually  dying  out.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  such  a  dialect  should  supplant  the  Basque,  or 
the  Basque  encroach  upon  it.  The  two  idioms,  therefore,  remain 
stationary,  both  equally  weak  and  alike  threatened  to  be  sooner  or 
later  absorbed  by  the  French,  which  language  alone  the  Basques 
have  any  interest  in  learning.  All  those  that  have  received  any 
instruction  are  already  famUiar  with  it,  and  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  of  any  importance  speak  or  understand  it.  Thus,  every  town 
and  market-place  becomes  a  focus  for  the  spread  of  French,  and  a 
time  must  come  when  Basque  will  cease  to  be  spoken,  except  in  the 
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most  secluded  liamlets  and  least  accessible  vaUeys,  and  wiU  ultimately 
fall  into  abeyance  even  there.  It  will  therefore  perish  under 
influences  that  doubtless  wiU  not  be  felt  on  all  points  to  the  same 
extent,  but  •which  will  everywhere  be  felt  simultaneously.  Thus 
it  wiU  not  retire,  step  by  step,  as  in  Spain,  before  the  ever-forward 
march  of  Spanish,  because  in  France  it  is  not  pressed  more  on  the 
frontier  than  in  the  rest  of  its  domain.  We  do  not  say,  however, 
that  it  will  maintain  itself  to  the  last  in  its  actual  limits.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  Beam  ixitois  encircling  it  will  first  disappear, 
and  that  French,  thus  coming  to  press  on  the  Basque  frontier,  will 
drive  it  gradually  southwards  towards  the  Pyrenees,  whose  upper 
villages  will  probably  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  oldest  language  in 
Europe."  * 

The  proper  and  original  name  of  the  Basque  is  Escuara,  Euscara, 
Uscara,  according  to  the  various  dialectic  forms,  whence  the  French 
Euscarien,  synonymous  with  Basque.  The  Spaniards  call  it  Vas- 
cuence,  and  those  who  speak  it  Vascongados.  On  the  origm  of 
these  terms  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  definitely.  The  most  lUvely, 
though  not  fully  established  etymology  of  escuara,  is  no  doubt  that 
of  M.  Mahn,  who  explains  it  as  "  manner  of  speech,"  "  language." 
The  explanations  given  by  the  people  themselves  are,  -as  might  be 
expected,  extremely  fantastic.  "NVTien  they  compare  their  language 
with  those  of  their  neighbours,  they  find  themselves  so  completely 
at  sea  that  they  forthwith  fall  into  ecstasies  of  admiration  for  their 
mother-tongue.  One  of  them,  the  Jesuit  Larramendi,  whose  work 
bears  the  grandiloquent  title  of  "  El  Imposible  Yencido,"  ("  The 
Impossible  Overcome  ")  makes  it  pretty  Avell  the  common  source  of 
all  other  languages.  Another,  Astarloa,  asserts  that  each  of  the 
Escuara  letters  possesses  a  liidden  vu'tue,  A  thii-d,  the  Abbe 
Darrigol,  proves,  with  the  aid  of  Beauzee,  the  everlasting  perfection 
of  Basque.  Chaho  invents  his  ingenious  theory  of  the  Basque 
"seers,"  whose  precocious  civilisation  was  extinguished  by  the 
Kelto-Scythian  barbarians;  and  the  Abbe  d'lharce  de  Bidassouet 
makes  Escuara  the  language  in  Avhich  the  Eternal  Father  conversed 
with  the  first  of  the  Jews. 

*  Op.  cit. 
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But  there  is  no  absurdity  to  which  tliis  precious  relic  of  the 
primeval  languages  of  Europe  has  not  given  occasion.  In  truth, 
Escuar  presented  insurmountable  difficulties  to  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  nothing  but  commenting  on  Greek  and  Latin  texts  by 
means  of  empiric  processes.  Accordingly,  the  learned  in  medieval 
times  looked  on  Basque  as  an  indecipherable  puzzle,  an  utterly 
insoluble  problem.  A  proverb  preserved  in  the  north  of  Spain 
pretends  that  the  devil  himself  spent  seven  long  years  amongst  the 
Basques  without  succeeding  in  understanding  a  single  word  of  the 
language.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  explain  the  following  remarkable 
definition  in  a  Spanish  dictionary :  "  Vascuence  :  Lo  que  esta  tan 
confuso  y  oscuro  que  no  se  2'>ucde  entender ;"  that  is,  Basque:  any- 
thing so  confused  and  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

Unfortunately  the  problem  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  many 
learned  men  unacquainted  with  philological  principles,  and  by  many 
foreign  amateurs,  without  special  preparation  for  such  studies. 
Hence  their  bootless  efforts  have  merely  had  the  eflect  of  increasing 
the  infatuation  by  which  the  Basques  had  akeady  been  inspu'ed  by 
so  many  previous  abortive  attempts  in  the  same  direction.  The  study 
of  Basque  may,  without  much  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  led  to 
dowmight  insanity.  But  things  have  greatly  changed  since  the 
discovery  of  the  true  philological  method.  The  sphinx,  more  skil- 
fidly  attacked,  has  been  made  to  yield  up  her  secret,  and  although 
a  number  of  points  still  remain  to  be  settled,  it  may  be  presumed 
that,  at  no  distant  day,  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  mastered  the  numerous  and  intricate  laws  of  the  Basque 
language.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  excellent  things  in  the 
writings  of  Oihenart,  of  Chaho,  and,  above  all,  of  Lecluse  ;  but  the 
<[uite  recent  works  of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  W.  Van  Eys,  and 
Julien  Vinson*  have  more  decidedly  tended  towards  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty, 

*  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  has  issued  many  texts  and  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  verb.  To  Van  Eys  we  owe  the  first  Basqne-French  dictionary  ever 
printed,  and  the  first  elementary  grammar  :  "  Essai  de  Grammaire  de  la 
Langue  Basque,"  2nd  edition,  Amsterdam,  1867.  The  numerous  writings, 
with  which  M.  Vinson  has  enriched  the  "  Eevue  de  Linguisrique,"  are, 
iu   our  opinion,  amongst  the  best  modern    contributions  to   the   study  of 
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Basque,  for  a  stranger,  is  in  a  completely  isolated  condition,  offer- 
ing no  point  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  tongues,  either  in  the 
formation  of  its  words  or  its  mori^hology ;  and  the  Magyar,  which 
most  resembles  it  in  some  general  features,  is  geographically  widely 
separated  from  it.  Besides,  Ave  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Hungarian  language,  wliile  that  of  the  Basque  is  utterly  un- 
known. JSlo  unequivocal  traces  of  the  Basque  tongue  are  to  he 
met  Avith  in  any  authentic  documents  older  than  the  tenth  century. 
And  CA'en  to  this  epoch  nothing  can  be  referred  except  a  Latin 
chart,  dated  980,  limiting  the  episcopal  diocese  of  Bayonne,  and 
giving  the  names  of  some  Basque  districts  in  a  more  or  less  modihed 
form.  It  is  now  Avell  established  that  the  pretended  Basque  Avar- 
songs,  attributed  to  a  period  many  centimes  older  than  the  tenth 
century,  are  purely  apocryphal.  Even  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  we  meet  Avitli  nothing  beyond  some  feAV  names  of 
places  in  sundiy  charters,  letters  patent,  pontifical  bulls,  and  the 
like.  The  first  to  speak  of  the  Escuara  tongue,  and  to  give  some  of 
its  words,  is  Lucius  Marina^us  Siculus,  in  his  "  Cosas  Memorables 
de  Espaha,"  Alcala,  1530.  The  oldest  printed  text  knoAvn  to  us  is 
the  short  discourse  of  Panurge,  in  the  famous  ninth  chapter  of  the 
tenth  book  of  Rabelais,  published  in  1542.  The  first  printed  book, 
however,  is  dated  1545.  It  consists  of  poems,  partly  religious  and 
partly  erotic,  by  Bernard  Dechepare,  cure  of  Saint-Michel-le-vieux, 
in  "Lower  iSTavarre,  and  has  recently  been  correctly  reissued.*  The 
changes  the  language  has  undergone  since  that  time,  though  doubt- 
less perceptible  enough,  cannot  be  said  to  be  A^ery  important. 

Even  noAV,  more  serious  divergences  are  ascertained  to  exist 
betAveen  the  various  dialects.  In  fact  its  A'arieties  are,  so  to  say, 
innumerable,  CA^ery  hamlet  presenting  some  local  forms  j)eculiar  to 
itself.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  tliis ;  but  Avhile,  side 
by  side  Avith  their  spoken  and  local  forms,  most  languages  haA'e  a 
general  or  conventional  standard,  the  result  of  education,  and  often 
closely  resembling  the  Avritten  form,   in  Bascj^ue  there  is  no  such 

philology,  based  on  sound  knowledge  and  scientific  method.     To  them  vre 
are  ourselves  largely  indebted. 
*  ]^dition  Cazals.    Bayonne,  1874. 
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general  standard,  each  "nT?iter  forming  one  to  suit  his  own  fancy. 
Some  writers  have  reckoned  as  many  as  eight  dialects,  yielding  no 
less  than  twenty-five  principal  varieties — in  Spain,  the  Biscayan, 
Gidpuzcoan,  Upper  Navarrese,  north,  Tippler  Navarrese,  south;  in 
France,  the  Labourdin  (m.  the  south-west  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Bayonne) ;  the  Soiddln,  in  the  two  cantons  south-east  of  the  arron- 
dissement of  Mauleon  (old  JSTavarre),  the  Loicer  Navarrese,  east, 
and  Loicer  Navarrese,  west,  spoken  in  French  JSTavarre,  that  is  in 
the  rest  of  these  two  arrondissements. 

But  these  eight  dialects  are  easily  reducible  to  three  principal 
groups.  The  first  of  these,  comprising  Biscayan  alone,  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  origmality  of  its  verb.  The  second,  including 
the  Soidetln  and  the  Loioer  Navarrese,  is  marked  by  frequent 
aspirates  and  the  interchange  of  u  with  i.  The  third,  embracing 
the  four  remaining  dialects,  Gidpuzcoan,  Lahourdin,  and  Upper 
Navarrese,  north  and  south,  presents  fuller  and  generally  less 
modified  forms  than  the  second  group. 

Without  attempting  to  indicate  the  more  or  less  striking  differences 
by  which  these  dialects  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  it  may  be 
stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  four  French  dialects  possess  the 
asphate,  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  those  of  Spain.  As  to  the 
special  interest  that  they  may  present,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Souletin,  the  Labourdin,  the  Guipuzcoan,  and  the  Biscayan  have 
alone  been  seriously  studied,  because  they  alone  possess  a  literature, 
such  as  it  is.  The  central  dialects,  Guipuzcoan  and  Labourdin, 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  least  changes,  while  the  others  have  all 
of  them  been  more  or  less  deeply  modified.  M.  Vinson  places 
Labourdin  even  before  Guipuzcoan  in  this  respect. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  by  the  simultaneous  and  comparative  study 
of  all  its  eight  dialects,  that  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  the 
general  character  of  the  Basque  language,  by  restoring,  as  far  as  may 
be,  its  common  forms.  Their  phonetics,  which  alone  can  accom- 
plish this  result,  must  now  briefly  engage  oiu-  attention. 

There  are  five  simple  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  six  diphthongs,  ai,  ei, 
oi,  id,  cm,  cu ;  the  two  semi-vowels,  y  and  w ;  and  twenty-two  con- 
sonants, which  may  be  thus  classified :  Ti,  g,  gli ;  ch,  fs  ;    t,  d,  th  ; 

I  2 
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p,  h,  ph  ;  n  of  the  Greek  ayyeXo? ;  n  mouille  of  the  French  arpieau ; 
n  dental ;  m ;  the  fricatives  h,  sh,  z,  s ;  r  hard,  nearly  r?- ;  r  .^nft  (very 
near  to  I) ;  lastly,  I.  But  were  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  various 
dialects  to  be  included  in  this  list,  it  would  have  to  be  more  than 
doubled,  so  as  to  embrace  the  French  u  (for  Souletin),  the  French 
j,  the  Spanish  yofe,  and  the  liquids  g,  t,  d,  I. 

Some  of  the  more  important  phonetic  laws,  which  are  somewhat 
numerous,  may  here  be  described.  In  the  case  of  two  vowels  coming 
together,  the  first  is  elided,  if  it  be  at  the  end  of  a  word.  But  if  they 
occur  in  the  body  of  the  word,  a  hiatus  is  the  general  rule,  with  a 
change,  such  as  e  to  i,  o  to  ?{,  &c.,  a  always  remaining  unmodified. 

The  consonantal  changes  are  much  more  remarkable.  Thus  a 
final  sharp,  when  followed  by  an  initial  soft,  disappears,  the  soft 
then  becoming  sharp.  Thus  hunat  goiti,  here  above,  is  pronoimced 
hunakoiti.  Again,  sharp  explosives,  k,  t,  &c.,  disappear  before 
nasals  ;  after  sibilants  the  explosives  must  be  sharp,  but  after  a 
nasal  they  must  be  soft.  Double  consonants,  ti,  gg,  etc.,  are 
unallowable ;  sharp  explosives,  initial,  readily  become  soft ;  between 
two  vowels,  g,  d,  b,  n,  and  ;■  are  entu'ely  suppressed ;  foreign  words 
take  an  initial  vowel,  the  French  raison  thus  becoming  amizoin. 

The  orthography  now  mostly  in  use  is  somewhat  recent,  and  in 
any  case  is  merely  a  reform  of  former  systems.  Xot  having  pre- 
served any  special  graphic  signs,  if  it  ever  possessed  them,  in 
transcribing  the  Basque  sounds,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ais  current  amongst  the  Gallo-Eomans  or  Hispano- 
Romans  of  the  Pyrenees  districts.  Thus,  two  orthographic  systems 
perceptibly  different,  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  were  brought 
into  use,  each  possessing  the  capital  defect  of  representing  the  same 
souud  by  different  letters.  Thus  they  wrote  z,  c,  and  c  for  -•^  and  c, 
qu  and  k  for  k.  The  reformed  orthography  was  based  more  on  the 
Spanish  than  the  French  system ;  z,  however,  is  pronounced  as  s. 

Coming  to  the  formation  of  words,  declension  and  conjugation 
must  first  claim  our  attention. 

The  Basque  declension  is  simple  enough,  consisting  in  post- 
positions attached  to  the  noun.  Thus,  they  do  not  say  to  the  man, 
but,  man  the  to  (as  in  the  Urdu  :  admi-ko),  employing  post  instead 
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of  pre-positions ;  that  is,  suffixes  more  or  less  agglutinated  to  tlie 
noun  or  article.  The  principal  suffixes  are  en,  of  (possessive)  :  i,  to 
(dative) ;  Ico,  of,  for,  tik,  from  (ablative) ;  n,  in,  z,  hy,  kin  or  ga?:, 
with,  ra,  towards,  ik,  some  (partitive);  no,  till,  into;  gahe,  without; 
gatik,  on  account  of ;  tzat,  for,  &c. 

Besides  the  definite  declension,  which  takes  the  article,  gram- 
marians distinguish  the  declension  of  rational  beings  from  that  of 
irrational  ones.  The  first  would  seem  to  be  characterised  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  syllable  haith  between  the  article  and  the  suffix,  a 
syllable  which  has  not  been  yet  explained,  but  which  etymologists 
have  natui'ally  compared  confidently  with  the  Hebrew  hetli,  a  house, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  inserted  only  after  local  suffixes,  in, 
towards,  &c. 

The  indefinite  declension  is  so  far  unique  that  it  has  positively 
neither  a  singular  nor  a  plural  number.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Basque  nouns  cannot  take  a  plural  sign  unless  they  are  de- 
termined ;  hence  it  cannot  say  men,  but  the  men.  It  follows  that 
the  plural  sign,  which  is  k,  is  added  as  a  suffix  to  the  article  a  only, 
which  was  itself  an  old  demonstrative  pronoun,  still  preserved  in 
Biscayan.  Thanks,  therefore,  to  this  article,  the  definite  declension 
has  both  a  singular  and  a  plural. 

Great  irregularities  result  from  the  addition  of  the  suffixes  to  the 
noun,  as,  for  instance,  the  occasional  disappearance  of  the  article 
and  of  the  sign  of  plurality.  But  in  a  sketch  of  this  sort  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  such  details. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  readily  see  how  inconsistent  it 
would  be  to  speak  of  cases,  nominative,  genitive,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  Basque  nouns.  At  times  these  expressions  are  used,  but  they 
should  not  deceive  us,  as  they  are  simply  a  conventional  Avay  of 
speaking.  In  Basque  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  nominative, 
accusative,  or  other  suffix,  such  as  tlie  s  and  m  of  the  Latin 
duminu-s,  dominu-vi.  The  theme  alone  is  used  in  its  simple  state ; 
but  when  it  is  the  subject  of  an  active  verb  it  takes  the  suffix  k,  of 
unknown  origin.  Thus :  gizonak  eman  du,  the  man  has  given  it ; 
gizoiiak  ijn  date,  the  men  have  struck  him  :  where  gizon  —  man,  a  = 
the  article,  k  —  sign  of  the  subject  just  mentioned. 
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A  feature,  though  not  a  very  exceptional  one,  of  the  Basque 
language,  is  the  large  number  of  words,  often  reduced  to  one 
syllable,  attached  to  others  to  denote  enlargement,  diminutives, 
plenty,  bad  qualities,  excesses,  want,  attachment,  repugnance,  and 
the  like.  But  many  modern  and  other  languages  also  possess,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  this  power  of  forming  diminutives,  augmen- 
tatives,  &c. 

The  adjective,  which  never  changes,  is  placed  invariably  after  the 
noun.  The  expression,  "  the  fine  house  of  the  little  man,"  would 
run  in  Basque  :  "  man  little  the  of  house  fine  the,"  where  we  see 
the  adjective  inserted  between  the  article  and  its  noun,  while  the 
genitive  "  of  the  man "  precedes  the  noun  "  house "  on  which  it 
depends  (as  in  the  alternative  English  form :  the  little  man's  fine 
house). 

The  personal  pronouns  are:  ni,  I;  gii,  we;  hi,  thou;  zu,  you. 
The  present  language  uses  the  second  plural  for  a  polite  singular,  as 
in  French ;  hence  another  real  plural,  zueic  =  ye,  has  been  developed 
on  the  previous.  There  are  no  relative  pronouns,  the  interrogatives, 
in  imitation  of  French  and  Spanish,  being  now  often  used  relatively ; 
but  this  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  essential  genius  of  the  language. 

As  regards  number,  there  is  no  original  word  for  a  thousand,  and 
everything  points  at  a  vigesimal  system.  Thus  thirty-nine  becomes 
twenty  +  nineteen  ;  sixty  is  three  score,  and  so  on. 

The  verb  is  either  simple  or  periphi'astic.  In  the  simple  con- 
jugation derivative  elements  attached  to  the  root  denote  tense,  mood, 
and  person ;  in  the  periphrastic,  the  two  simple  auxiliaries  did,  to 
have,  and  naiz,  to  be,  are  joined  to  a  noun  of  action  subject  to 
inflection.  The  whole  question  of  the  Basque  verb  is  of  great 
importance.  It  is  the  feature  of  the  language  which  causes  most 
trouble  to  those  accustomed  to  Greek  and  Latin  gi-ammars,  nor  can 
it  be  said  to  be  yet  settled,  even  after  the  labours  of  Van  Eys, 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  M.  Vinson.*  One  of  the  first  points 
that  have  been  discussed  turns  on  the  relative  priority  of  these  two 
conjugations.     In  the  opinion  of  Mahn,  Van  Eys,  and  Vinson,  the 

*  "  Le  Verbe  Basque,"  "  Revue  de  Linguistique,"  vi.  p.  238.     Paris,  1874. 
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simple  conjugation  alone  is  primitive,  and  the  other  developed 
■within  the  historic  life  of  the  language.  Without  entering  into  the 
special  arguments  which,  in  our  opinion,  indisputably  confirm  this 
view,  we  need  hut  remark  that  the  opposite  theory,  maintaining  the 
existence  of  a  radical  with  a  verbal  sense  in  the  forms  of  the 
auxiliaries,  has  a  metaphysical  stamp  about  it,  which  amounts  to  a 
2yriina  facie  argument  against  it. 

The  periphrastic  conjugation  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  to 
each  verb  a  double  expression,  answering  to  a  transitive  and  an 
intransitive  sense.  The  intransitive  voice  is  a  noun  of  action, 
accompanied  by  naiz,  to  be ;  the  transitive  is  a  noun  also  of  action, 
accompanied  by  did,  to  have.  Like  the  Semitic  verb,  which 
incorporates  the  direct  object,  or  rather  expresses  it  by  a  pronominal 
sign  attached  to  the  verb ;  like  a  similar  process  in  Magyar,  Wogulic, 
and  !Mordvinian  (though  the  pronominal  sign  is  not  here  put  in  the 
same  place  as  in  the  Semitic  tongues),  the  Basque  verb  proceeds 
somewhat  similarly,  but  with  the  disadvantage,  when  compared  with 
these  languages,  that  it  is  unable  to  separate  its  direct  object  from 
the  active  verb.  For  instance,  it  cannot  say  I  love  a  xcoman,  but 
only  /  her  love  a  xcoman.  But  in  its  verb  the  Basque  expresses  the 
indirect  object,  saying  in  one  word  /  fjive  it  to  Mm ;  here  also, 
however,  it  cannot  omit  the  direct  object,  and  say  simply,  /  give  to 
him. 

Each  of  these  complex  forms  is  subject  to  foiu"  modifications, 
according  as  they  speak  familiarly  to  a  man  or  to  a  woman,  to  a 
person  they  wish  to  honour,  or,  lastly,  when  no  account  is  taken  of 
such  considerations.  Grammarians  describe  these  modifications 
under  the  names  of  masculine,  feminine,  respectful,  and  indefinite 
treatment. 

Certain  features  of  the  Basque  language,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, are  met  also  in  the  American  idioms.  The  Basque  verb 
has,  no  doubt,  certain  analogies  "with  the  conjugation  in  those 
tongues ;  but  to  conclude  from  this,  as  some  writers  do  not  hesitate 
to  do,  that  Basque  is  intimately  related  to  Chippeway  and  Lenape, 
is  stretching  the  argument  very  far  indeed.  Before  asserting  that 
Basque,  Kke  these  idioms,  is  polysynthetic  or  incorporative,  it  would 
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"be  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  detei'iuine  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  terms.  We  shall' endeavour  to  do  so  in  the  section  devoted  to 
the  American  languages,  meanwhile  resting  satisfied  "with  indicating 
a  feature  of  the  idioms  of  the  jS"ew  AVorld,  Avhich  is  met  with  in 
Basque  also.  This  is  composition  by  s}Tacope,  which,  however,  is  not 
quite  unknown  to  modern  European  tongues.  From  ortz,  cloud, 
and  azantz,  noise,  Basque  forms  ortzanz,  thunder,  cloud-noise.  But 
compounds  of  this  sort  are  not  very  numerous,  being  more  usually 
met  with  in  the  names  of  localities,  those  precious  but  too  often 
inexplicable  relics  of  a  primeval  epoch. 

Such  names  of  places  may  possibly  some  day  enable  us  to 
restore  many  words  that  have  become  obsolete,  and  at  length  for- 
gotten. In  its  present  imperfectly-known  condition  the  Escuara 
vocabidary  may  be  described  as  somewhat  poor.  Excluding  the 
many  Gascon,  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin  words  it  contains,  be- 
sides others  that  can  be  referred  to  some  other  foreign  sources,  it  is 
probable  that  the  genuine  Basque  words  express  no  abstract  ideas. 
Thus  there  is  no  simple  Bas(pie  word  answering  to  the  wide  sense 
of  tree,  animal.  Thus  also  in  Basque  God  is  "the  Lord  on  liigh;" 
and  if  they  have  a  term  ansAvering  to  our  icill,  it  means  also 
tliowjld,  desire,  fancy,  indifferently. 

In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restore  the  common  Basque 
vocabulary,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the  words  current  in 
the  several  dialects,  and  of  course  not  even  then  admit  them  as 
original  until  they  have  been  also  sIioaati  to  belong  to  no  foreign 
tongue.  History  tells  us  that  the  region  occupied  by  the  Basque 
language  has  been  at  different  times  traversed  by  Keltic,  Teutonic, 
Arabic,  and  especially  Romance  speaking  peoples.  The  influence 
of  Latin  must  have  been  all  the  greater  for  having  been  felt  during 
a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  more  actively  than  any 
of  the  others.  In  order,  therefore,  to  properly  understand  Basque 
it  is  necessary  to  know  Latin  thoroughly,  as  weU  as  the  history  of 
its  two  modern  forms,  French  and  Spanish,  and  to  be  as  familiar 
with  their  patois  in  the  Pyrenees  regions  as  "ndth  their  literary 
standards. 

Unfortunately  no  help  can  be  derived  from  written  documents, 
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such  is  the  smgiilar  poverty  of  Basque  hterature,  which  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  translations  of  devotional  works,  absolutely 
without  interest  in  themselves.  There  is  little  inducement  to  spend 
one's  time  poring  over  "  meditations,"  "  hymns,"  "  spiritual  guides," 
and  other  such-like  "  moral "  and  "  moralising  "  productions.  IS^o 
doubt  some  collections  of  popular  songs  have  been  published,  but 
nearly  all  of  indifferent  merit.  Xo  tales  have  yet  appeared,  nor  any 
of  those  interminable  ''  pastorals,"  that  the  Basques  of  La  Soule  de- 
light in  on  their  local  feast-days.  These  are  so  far  curious,  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  evidently  insj^ired  by  the  "  chansons  de 
geste,"  the  "  soties,"  and  the  epic  poems  of  medieval  times.  There 
are  scarcely  a  thousand  Basque  books  altogether,  including  even  all 
the  works  on  the  language,  the  country,  the  manners,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Basque  people,  Avritten  in  French,  Spanish,  Latin, 
Italian,  German,  and  even  Hungarian. 

This  last  subject  of  their  origin  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
writings ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  problem  remains  yet  to  be 
solved.  We  persist  especially  in  holding  that  if  Escuara  was  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  or  at  least  one  of  the  dialects  of 
their  language,  the  fact  has  not  yet  been  scientifically  proved. 
According  to  some  very  old  traditions,  the  Iberians,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryans,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
as  well  as  all  that  part  of  Gaul  known  afterwards  as  Gallia  Kar- 
bonensis.  Their  first  known  relations  mth  any  foreign  race  date 
back  to  the  times  of  the  Phoenician  expeditions  mentioned  in 
history.  Then  came  the  Keltic  invasion.  The  Keltiberians  bravely 
resisted  the  Eoman  legionaries,  and  after  submitting  to  the  sway  of 
the  Visi-Goths,  still  held  out  against  the  Moslem. 

Kept  alive  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  Iberians,  Escuara,  being 
neither  Semitic  nor  Aryan,  began  naturally  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  old  Iberian  language. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  three  different  kinds  of  arguments  are 
usually  urged — those  based  on  the  customs,  on  the  type,  and  on 
the  language  itself. 

The  argument  based  on  customs  is  limited  to  a  legal  disposition 
prevailing    in   the    Erench   Pyrenees,    even   beyond    the    Basque 
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district,  establishing  in  inheritance  an  absolute  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, without  distinction  of  sex  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  amongst 
the  Cantabrians,  seemingly  an  Iberian  people,  daughters  inheritetl 
property.  But  M.  J.  Balasque,  a  Bayonne  jurisconsult,  has  shown 
that  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  derived  from  the  essentially  Gallic 
or  Keltic  principle,  requiring  patrimony  to  be  preserved  entire. 

The  Basque  type  is  now  well  known.  We  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  Basque  skidl,  that  of  Spain.  But  however 
Avidely  it  may  have  been  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
(and  it  is  undoubtedly  met  with  in  Corsica  also  and  the  north  of 
Africa),  it  would  never  prove  that  this  one  race  may  not  have  sj)oken 
several  distinct  languages,  as  is  even  now  very  frequently  the  case. 

The  linguistic  proofs  turn  upon  attempts  to  explain  Iberian  words 
through  the  Basque.  The  monuments  of  the  Iberian  language  that 
have  reached  us  are  of  two  kinds,  medals  and  inscriptions  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other,  proper  names,  and  especially  topographical 
ones,  transcribed  by  classical  writers.  The  medals  and  the  inscrip- 
tions offer  the  elements  of  an  alphabet  derived  from  the  Phoenician ; 
but  it  woidd  be  idle  to  deceive  ourselves  on  their  pretended  inter- 
pretation, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  problematical.  AA'^e 
agree  with  M.  A^inson  in  seeing  in  the  various  readings  hitherto 
proposed  nothing  but  hazardous  and  strained  renderings. 

The  form  of  names  collected  by  Strabo,  Phny,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  certain  basis ;  which,  however, 
the  etjonologists  have,  as  usual,  recklessly  perverted  to  their  pur- 
poses. The  explanations  proposed  by  Humboldt,  and  after  him  by 
a  number  of  etymologists  "without  sound  principles  or  method,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  only 
two  philologists  deserving  our  fuU  contidence  in  this  department, 
Van  Eys  and  Vinson,  entirely  agree  on  the  point.*  We  adopt 
their  view,  and  we  hold  that  the  name  of  Humboldt  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  matter  conclusively.  His  conjectures  may 
have  been  just — it  is  possible,  it  is  even  probable,  that  the  ancient 

*  Van  Eys,  "La  Langue  Iberienne  et  la  Langae  Basque,"  "Revue  de 
Linguistique,"  vii.  p.  1,  Paris,  187-i ;  Vinson,  "  La  Question  Iberienne," 
"  Memoires  du  Congres  Scieutifique  de  France,"  ii.  p.  357,  Paris,  1874. 
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inhabitants  of  Iberia  spoke  a  language  akin  to  tlie  Basque,  if  not 
even  an  older  form  of  this  tongue.  But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that 
this  has  yet  been  proved,  nor  is  it  possible  to  establish  it  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  knowledge  without  compromising  the  strict 
scientific  method. 

To  resume,  this  assumed  identity  is  quite  possible,  but  the  facts 
quoted  in  its  support  have  merely  rendered  it  a  plausible  hypothesis 
still  awaiting  definite  settlement. 

§16. — Tlie  Ariierican  Lanrjuages. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe,  says  Frederic  MiiUer,  do  so  many 
languages  exist  as  in  America,  whose  resemblance  is  so  striking, 
but  whose  constituent  elements  are  so  diff"erent.  This  is  the  reason 
why  their  study  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  commenced,  and  why  it  is 
so  very  difficult  to  form  even  some  general  and  definite  notion 
of  them.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  grammars, 
vocabularies,  devotional  books,  such  as  catechisms  and  versions  of 
Scripture,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  many  of  them. 
But  most  of  these  works  have  been  composed  for  objects  so 
purely  unscientific,  or  in  so  defective  a  manner,  that  but  very  little 
help  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  obtained  from  them. 

Amongst  the  most  instructive  of  these  writings  may  be  mentioned 
John  Pickering's  "  Eemarks  on  the  Indian  Languages  of  Xorth 
America,"  which  has  been  long  before  the  public ;  Duponceau's 
"  Systeme  Grammatical  des  Langues  de  quelques  Xations  de 
I'Amerique  du  K'ord,"  crowned  by  the  Institute  in  1836;  sundry 
notices  by  Mahn,  Frederic  Midler,  and  Charencey,  that  have  ap- 
peared mostly  in  special  periodicals.  We  have  also  consulted  the 
"  £tudes  sur  quelques  Langues  Sauvages  de  I'Amerique,"  by  K".  0., 
an  ex-missionary.  This  work  contains  an  interesting  and  seemingly 
trustworthy  sketch  of  the  Algonquin  and  of  the  Iroquois,  but  the 
author  shows  himself  far  too  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
scientific  methods. 

According  to  Fr.  ]\riiUer,  there  Avould  be  in  the  whole  continent, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  regions  of  the  Eskimos,  twenty-six  languages, 
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or  rather  groups  of  different  languages  ;  a  large  number,  when  we 
remember  that  the  native  population  hears  no  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Old  World. 

Mliller's  classification  we  here  subjoin  : 

1.  Kena/  gvonp,  nortli-east  of  Xorth  America. 

2.  Athapasque  group,  east  of  the  Kenai,  stretcliing  from  the  YnkoD,  and 
the  Mackenzie,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Much 
farther  south,  and  separated  from  the  bulk  of  this  group,  are  other  dialects 
belonging  to  it.  Such  are  the  Qualihoqua,  north  of  the  Columbia  river ; 
the  Umpqua,  south  of  it ;  Apache,  still  farther  south,  in  Nevada  and  Upper 
California. 

3.  Algonquin  group,  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  stretching  eastwards  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  includes  the  Mikmak,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  and  in  Newfoundland  ;  the  Leni-Lenape  or  Delaware  dialects 
(Narraganset,  Mohican,  &c.)  ;  Kree,  Ojibway,  Ottawa,  and  others. 

4.  I)-og  ((0 is  group  :  Onondago,  Seneca,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Tuskarora. 

5.  Hakotali  group,  in  the  centre  of  North  America,  including  the  Sioux 
and  others. 

6.  Paicnee  group. 

7.  Apjjolache  group,  including,  amongst  others,  the  Cherokee,  Kataba, 
Chacta,  Krik,  Natchez. 

8.  Koloche,  in  the  extreme  west  of  British  North  America. 

9.  Oregon  group,  farther  south. 

10.  Californian  group  :  Periku  ;  Monki;  Cochimi. 

11.  Yuma  group,  in  Lower  Colorado. 

12.  The  independent  idioms  of  the  Pueblos  de  la  Sonora  and  of  Texas 
(Zuni,  Tegua,  and  others). 

13.  The  independent  Mexican  idioms :  Totonak,  Othomi,  Taraska, 
Mixtek,  Zapotek,  Mazahua,  Mame,  and  others. 

14.  Aztek  group,  and  the  languages  of  Sonora,*  including,  on  the  one 
hand,  Nahuatl  or  Aztek,  and  on  the  other  Kahita,  Kora,  Tarahumara, 
Tepeguana  ;  Opata,  Tubar ;  Pima,  Papago  ;  Blizh,  Netela,  Kahuillo  ;  Choch- 
oni,  Komanche,  Moki,  Utah,  Pah-Utah,  &c. 

15.  Maya  group,  in  Yucatan,  including  Maya,  in  the  north.  Quiche, 
Huastek,  in  the  north-east  of  Mexico. 

16.  The  independent  idioms  of  Central  America  and  of  the  West  Indies, 
such  as  Kueva,  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cibuney  in  the  Antilles. 

17.  Carii  and  Arevaque;  the  former  (called  also  Galibi)  in  Veneruelai 
and  French  Guiana,  the  latter  in  British  and  Dutch  Guiana. 

18.  Tupi,  Guarani,  and   Omagua,  of  which  the  two  first  form  a  special 

*  Buschmann,  "  Grammatik  der  Sonorischen  Sprachen,"  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences."     Berlin,  1863, 
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group,  including  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  regions  watered  by  the  Parana, 
the  Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay  rivers.  Here,  also,  are  certain  idioms,  such 
as  that  of  the  Botocudes,  east  of  the  San  Francisco  river,  which  do  not  seem 
to  belong  to  this  group. 

19.  The  independent  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Andes. 

20.  Araucanian. 

21.  Chiaylcuru,  spoken  between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Pilcomayo; 
Abipon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Salado  (Argentine  EepubUc). 

22.  Puelche,  in  the  Pampas,  west  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

23.  Tehuelche,  the  language  of  the  Patagonians. 

24.  The  various  idioms  of  Tierra  del  Fnego,  and  neighbouring  islands. 

25.  Chibcha,  west  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Granada,  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

26.  Quichna  group,  farther  south,  from  the  frontiers  of  Xew  Granada 
and  Equador  to  the  northern  parts  of  Chile.  Eelated  to  the  Quichuas  are 
the  Aymaras,  on  the  borders  of  Pern  and  Bolivia. 

All  these  idioms  are  generally  assumed  to  resemble  each  other, 
and  to  possess  some  salient  features  in  common.  We  shall  now 
have  to  see  ia  what  the  common  character  consists. 

It  may  first  of  all  be  asked  whether  their  forms  and  functions 
are  so  very  discrepant  and  peculiar,  as  to  prevent  us  from  classifying 
them  in  any  one  of  the  three  great  categories — isolating,  agglu- 
tinating, and  inflectional — which  embrace  all  the  languages  of  the 
Old  "World  ]  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  who  suppose  that 
the  American  tongues  have  a  special  property,  requiring  them  to  be 
classed  apart,  or  in  a  fourth  category,  called  by  them  the  incor^oo- 
rating  ov  polysynthetic  system. 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  avoid  any  needless,  dry  details,  let  us 
examine  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  on  which  this  doctrine  of  a 
distinct  classification  is  based.  We  shall  conclude  Avith  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  groups,  spoken  in  large  tracts 
of  Xorth  America,  and  imdoubtedly  the  best  known  of  all  the 
American  tongues. 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  isolatin/j  and  agghdinatinri  has  already 
■been  explained  more  than  once.  The  former  is  characterised  by  the 
constant  and  exclusive  use  of  independent  and  invariable  roots, 
while  in  the  latter  the  primary  idea  alone  is  expressed  by  an  in- 
dependent root,  those  of  relationship  being  dependent   upon  and 
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attached  to  them.  "We  shall  see,  later  on,  that  true  inflection  occurs 
only  where  the  various  relations  of  time  and  space  can  be  expressed 
hy  an  organic  modification  of  the  radical  vowel.  It  becomes 
impossible  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  position  to  be  assigned  to  any 
given  language,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  to  possess  one  or  other  of 
these  three  characters — isolation,  agglutination,  inflection.  Thus 
the  Semitic  group  is  eminently  inflectional,  although  agglutination 
occiu's,  for  instance,  in  the  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  the 
verb,  and  even  in  the  development  of  the  derivative  voices.  Hence 
M.  Chavee  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  right  in  treating  as  defective 
the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  intermediate  class.  In  truth, 
however  far  the  formative  elements  may  become  fused,  the  moment 
that  there  are  as  many  distinct  roots  as  there  are  principal  and 
relational  ideas,  agglutination  is  estabKshed.  From  this  point  of 
view  Sanskrit  in  no  way  difi"ers  from  jMagyar.  In  our  sixth  and 
concluding  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  the  encroachments  of  one 
class  on  another,  and  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  progTcssive 
order  of  sviccession  from  the  monosyllabic,  through  the  agglutinative, 
to  the  inflectional  state. 

The  number  of  agglutinating  idiems  is  vast,  but  in  them  agglu- 
tination assumes  every  possible  phase  and  variety.  If,  therefore,  we 
have  to  establish  a  secondary  morphological  division,  it  cannot  be 
based  exclusively  on  the  intensity,  or  greater  or  less  amount  of  ag- 
glutination in  these  tongues.  Account  must  also  be  carefullj^  taken 
of  the  iisual  order  in  Avhich  the  formative  elements  occur,  that  is, 
of  their  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  be  placed  in  the  beginning, 
at  the  end,  or  even  in  the  body  of  the  primary  word.  Such,  doubt- 
less, was  Schleicher's  view,  Avhen  he  refused  to  recognise  a  foiu'th 
category,  formed  by  the  American  idioms. 

What,  then,  is  this  polysynthesis,  or  incorporation,  which  we  are 
asked  to  accept  as  constituting  a  f om-th  type  of  human  speech  1 
Here  is  what  Fr.  MiiUer  says  on  the  subject,  in  his  "  Allgemeiue 
Ethnographic  :  "  "  The  American  tongues,  taken  as  a  whole,  rest  on 
the  principle  of  polysynthesis,  or  incorporation.  AYhile,  in  our  lan- 
guages, the  isolated  conceptions  bomid  together  in  the  sentence  are 
represented  by  separate  words,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
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American  idioms,  joined  together  in  one  indivisible  whole  ;  conse- 
quently, here  word  and  sentence  are  confused  (or  become  convertible 
terms)." 

The  polysynthetic  theorists  give,  as  special  features  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  following  pecidiarities  :  Fusion  of  the  pronouns,  and 
even  of  the  direct  object  with  the  verb  ;  nominal  possessive  conjuga- 
tion ;  verbal  modification  to  express  a  change  of  object  or  greater 
emphasis  in  the  action  of  the  verb ;  lastly,  indefinite  composition 
by  means  of  syncope  and  contraction. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  pretended  characteristics  Avill  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  moment's  criticism.  In  truth,  the  nominal  pos- 
sessive conjugation  is  common  to  the  Semitic  group  and  to  many 
agglutinating  tongTies  in  the  Old  "World.  The  Algonquin  nirda- 
weina,  my  sister,  and  the  Iroquois  onhiasita,  the  foot  of  us  two,  are 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Hebrew  el-i,  my  God,  and  the 
Magyar  atya-nli,  our  father ;  although  here  the  formative  elements 
are  not  placed  quite  in  the  same  Avay.  As  to  the  verbal  modifica- 
tions, intended  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  action,  Duponceau 
quotes,  after  Molina,  the  ChiKan  elun,  to  give  ;  eluguen,  to  give 
more ;  eluduamen,  to  wish  to  give  ;  eluzquen,  to  seem  to  give ;  elu- 
valen,  to  be  able  to  give,  &c.  But  does  not  this  very  example 
resemble  exactly  analogous  Turkish  forms?  Besides,  in  many  ag- 
glutinating idioms,  we  find  traces  of  similar  derivatives  closely 
resembling  the  voices  of  the  Semitic  verb.  Instances  have  already 
been  given  from  the  Dravidian  languages  and  from  the  Basque. 

More  weight  might,  perhaps,  be  attached  to  the  third  charac- 
teristic; that  is,  the  fact  that  the  verb  varies  with  its  object.  In 
Cherokee,  for  example,  kutmvo  means,  "  I  wash  myself ; "  kuJcusquo, 
"  I  wash  my  face ;  "  Uekusquo,  "  I  wash  another's  face ;  "  takung- 
kald,  "  I  wash  my  clothes ; "  takuteyd,  "  I  wash  dishes,"  &c.  In 
Tamacan,  jucurk  is  "  to  eat  bread ;  "  jemeri,  "  to  eat  fruit,  honey ; " 
janeri,  "  to  eat  cooked  food,"  &c.  In  Lenape,  and  Chippeway,  there 
are  different  verbs  for  "to  eat  soup,"  and  "to  eat  pap."  But  are 
these  not  cases  of  composition  by  sjTicope  1  If  so,  they  present  a 
feature  that  we  shaU  have  presently  to  examine.  If  not,  we  can  see 
nothing  in  this  phenomenon  beyond  that  repugnance  to  abstraction, 
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tlwt  absence  of  general  ideas  already  observed  in  many  of  the 
agglutinating  tongues. 

The  objective  pronoiuis  are  joined  to  the  verb  by  processes 
analogous  to  that  of  nominal  conjugation.  Hence  this  feature 
prevails  also  amongst  those  idioms  that  blend  the  possessive  affixes 
■with  the  noun.  Here  Basque  presents  a  striking  exception,  as  it 
rejects  nominal  affixes  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  its  "  objec- 
tive" conjugation  is  richer  than  that  of  any  other  European  or 
Asiatic  language.  In  fact,  it  incorporates  with  the  verb  not  only 
the  direct  pronominal  object — me,  thee,  him — but  the  indirect  also, 
"whilst  Mord\anian  (Uralo-Altaic  group)  is  able  to  express  the  three 
persons  as  direct  objects  only.  Wogulic,  of  the  same  group,  but 
less  "wealthy  in  forms,  incorporates  the  second  and  third  persons 
only,  and  ^Magyar,  sho"wing  still  greater  poverty,  can,  in  principle, 
render  the  third  person  only  in  this  "way.  But  these  different 
languages  have  "what  the  Basque  has  not,  that  is  the  verb  by  itself, 
and  independent  of  its  object.  In  the  Semitic  group  the  con- 
jugations ".by  pronouns  affixed"  are  in  any  case  real  objective 
conjugations.  The  HebreAV  sabagtani  =  thou  hast  forsaken  me  ;  the 
Magyar  latlak  =  I  see  him ;  the  Basque  clemogu  =  "we  give  it  to  him ; 
and  the  Iroqu.ois  kheiavis  =  I  give  to  them,  so  far  as  concerns  theu* 
formation,  differ  only  in  the  order  of  the  elements  composing  the 
■word. 

As  to  the  incorporation  of  nouns  "with  the  verb,  said  to  be  an 
ordinary  feature  of  the  American  idioms,  "we  cannot  at  the  moment 
quote  a  more  pregnant  example  than  the  Algonquin  nadhoUneen  = 
bring  us  the  canoe,  made  up  of  naten  =  to  bring,  amocliol  =  cojioq, 
i  euphonic,  and  neen  =  io  us;  or  the  Chippe"way  "word  sogininjiniti- 
zoyan  =  \l  I  do  not  take  the  hand,  in  "which  sogendt  =  io  take, 
and  oninjina  =  hand,  are  components.  Formations  of  this  sort  are 
but  simple  extensions  of  the  principle  by  "which  the  verb  incor- 
porates its  object.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  certain 
locutions  in  the  modern  Eomance  languages  are  genuine  instances 
of  rudimentary  incorporation,  "\^^len  the  Italian  says  poiicuidovi  = 
taking  to  you,  portcmdovelo  =  taking  it  to   you,  and  the  Gascon 
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deche-m  drourai  —  let  me  sleep,  the  process  recalls  the  incorporating 
method  of  the  Basque  and  the  American  idioms.* 

We  hold,  in  fact,  with  INIr.  Sayce,  that  polysynthesis  must  he 
distinguished  from  incorporation,  which  last  should  be  reserved  for 
the  phenomena  that  we  have  just  examined,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  neither  peculiar  to  the  American  tongues  nor  important 
enough  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  fom-th  great  morphological 
category.  !Mr.  Sayce  is  even  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  greater 
difference  between  incorporation  and  polysjTithesis  than  between 
incorporation  and  inflection. 

We  shall  therefore  express  by  polysynthesis  the  last  feature 
appealed  to  as  peculiar  to  the  American  idioms,  that  is  the  inde- 
finite composition  of  words  by  syncope  and  ellipsis.  This  is 
certainly  the  most  important  character,  and  is  that  which  Fr.  Midler 
describes  in  the  above-quoted  passage.  Duponceau,  who  does  not 
confuse  incorporation  with  polysynthesis,  gives  this  last  as  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  languages  of  the  ^Xew  World,  and  he  assures 
xis  that  he  has  met  with  it  in  all  the  idioms  known  to  him  from 
Greenland  to  Gliili.  They  all  blend  together  a  great  number  of 
ideas  imder  the  form  of  one  and  the  same  word.  This  word, 
generally  of  considerable  length,  is  an  agglomeration  of  diverse 
-others,  often  reduced  to  a  single  intercalated  letter.  Thus  the 
Greeidand  aalisanartorasuarpoli,  he  hastened  to  go  fishing,  is  formed 
of  aulisar,  to  f^^,  pcartor,  to  be  engaged  in  aJiji\rm(^,plnnesiiar_po]i, 

*  Bxit  there  is  a  wide  difference  betvreen  the  two.  The  former  incor- 
poi'ate  the  'pronominal  element  only,  while  the  latter  incorporate  the  nominal 
object  also.  Hence  the  one  is  limited  to  the  few  possible  combinations  of 
verb  and  pronoun,  while  the  other  is  practically  unlimited,  the  number  of 
possible  nouns  capable  of  being  blended  with  the  verb  being  numberless. 
If  the  Italian  could  melt  down  into  one  word  the  i)hv3Lse portandovi  il  hastone, 
fetching  the  stick  to  you,  and  say,  for  instance,  portandorilstone,  the  analogy 
would  be  so  far  complete  between  it  and  the  American  process.  But  even 
then  only  so  far,  because  in  point  of  fact  the  American  tongues  fuse  to- 
gether whole  sentences,  including  verb,  nominal  object,  pronominal  subject, 
and  indirect  object,  conjunctions,  conditional,  honorific,  euphonic,  and  other 
formative  elements.  It  is  this  aniversalitii  of  the  process  that  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  real  distinction  between  the  polysynthetic  and  the  agglutina- 
ting systems. — Note  by  Translator. 
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he  hastens.  The  Algonquin  amcavjanacliquiminclu,  broad-leaved 
oaks,  is  formed  of  amangi,  great,  large,  naclik,  hand,  qidm,  ending 
of  names  of  shell-fruit,  and  achpansl,  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  Mexican 
notlazomahuizteopixcatatzin,  my  beloved,  honoured,  revered,  priestly- 
father,  is  made  up  of  no,  my,  tlazotli,  beloved,  mahuitztic, 
honoured,  teojnxqui  (from  Teotl,  God,  and  2jia,  to  keep  guard), 
priestly,  tatll,  father,  and  tzin,  a  reverential  ending.*  The  Chippeway 
totocliaho,  -wine,  is  formed  of  toto,  milk,  and  cliominahj,  bunch  of 
grapes. 

Polysynthesis,  therefore,  consists  of  composition  by  contraction ; 
some  of  the  components  losing  their  fii'st,  others  their  last  syllables. 
Consequently  there  is  this  difference  between  incorporation  and 
polysynthesis,  that  the  process  of  the  latter  is  essentially  syntac- 
tical. Incorporation  belongs  to  the  period  of  development,  while 
polysynthesis  took  its  rise  during  the  historic  life  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Hence  polysynthesis  is  not  a  primitive  feature,  but  an  expansion, 
or,  if  you  "will,  a  second  phase  of  agglutination,  offermg  insufficient 
grounds  for  constituting  the  American  idioms  in  a  sej)arate  class. 
They  "will  simply  be  placed  last  in  the  ascending  order  of  the 
agglutinating  series.  For  instance,  we  shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Dravidian  group,  "with  its  scanty  grammatical  forms ;  then  the  some- 
"what  more  developed  Mandchu,  the  Turkish  aheady  incorporating ; 
after  which  the  Finnic  tongues  in  this  order :  Suomi,  Magyar,  ^Vogulic, 
Mord"vinian,  all  incorporating;  then  the  Basque,  of  which  more 
farther  on,  and  which  is  incorporating  "with  polysynthetic  tendencies  ; 
lastly,  the  American  languages,  which  are  incorporating  and  poly- 
synthetic. But  tliis  progressive  arrangement  no  more  proves  the 
original  parentage  of  these  different  tongues,  than  do  certain  common 
features  that  of  the  amentacea  and  the  conifera. 

Besides,  the  historic  stage  once  reached,  all  languages  might  be- 
come polysynthetic,  and  in  a  great  many  of  them  there  are  forms 

*  Hervas,  "Idea  dell'  Universo,"  xviii.  ;  also  the  Translator's  "  English 
Language,"  p.  49  of  enlarged  edition,  1875. 
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of  expression  quite  analogous  to  the  contractions  of  the  American 
tongues.  Thus  in  German,  heim  =  hei  fZe??i,  in  or  by  the ;  zur  =  zi.(, 
der,  at  or  to  the ;  in  current  French  mamzelle  for  nm  demoiselle. 
[But  see  Translator's  note  at  p.  129.] 

As  Duponceau  has  well  ohserved,  these  contractions  are  readily- 
produced  in  compound  words  in  current  use,  which  have  gradually 
become  simple  words,  whose  original  complex  nature  has  been 
forgotten.  In  Europe  the  Basque  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest 
use  of  this  process,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  in  a  progressive 
morphological  arrangement  of  the  agglutinating  languages,  it  may 
be  placed  between  the  Uralo- Altaic  and  the  American  idioms. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice,  even  in  the  most  summary  way,  all 
the  different  languages  above  enumerated.  While,  therefore,  occa- 
sionally alluding  to  the  others,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
general  sketch  of  the  two  more  important  groups  in  iSTorth  America 
— the  Algonquin  and  the  Iroquois.  These  are  not  related  to  each 
other,  offering  noteworthy  differences  both  as  regards  their  phonetic 
and  formative  systems. 

Algonquin,  spoken  in  Canada  and  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States,  is  subdivided  into  some  thirty  tUalects,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  MihnaJc,  in  Canada,  iS^ova  Scotia,  and  neighboiiring 
regions ;  AbenaM,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  Narragansets  in 
Rhode  Island;  and  Mohican,  in  Connecticut.  The  languages  of 
Canada  proper :  Algonquin,  properly  so  called ;  CliipiJeicay  or  Ojihicay; 
Ottawa,  Menomeni,  and  Cree. 

The  Iroquois  tribes  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the  state  of 
N'ew  York,  and  generally  the  southern  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 
They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Onondago,  Seneca,  Oneida, 
CaTjiiga,  and  Tmcorora. 

The  Algonquin  phonetic  system  is  poor,  and  the  Iroquois  poorer 
stiU.  They  have  ora  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  a,  some  dialects  adding  21 ;  also 
the  two  semi-vowels,  y  and  ?r,  the  second  changing  to  a  sort  of 
labial  sibilant.  This  is  the  sound  that  the  missionaries  transcribe 
by  the  cipher  8,  under  the  pretext  that  this  sign  resembles  the 
Greek  6',  while  the  French  ?iuit  expresses  the  sound  in  question. 

K  2 
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But  the  use  of  this  8  gives  the  strangest  appearance  to  the  American 
texts  in  which  it  occurs.* 

Algonquin  possesses  the  two  gutturals  l',  g,  whilst  Iroquois  has 
one  only,  sometimes  transcribed  by  g,  sometimes  by  k.  Both  have 
the  palatal  ch,  and  some  Algonquin  dialects  j  also.  Algonquin 
employs  t  and  d,  Iroqiiois  t  only,  and  it  has  no  labials,  while  Algon- 
quin has  j;  and  h.  Both  have  the  nasals  belonging  to  theu'  respective 
explosives,  and  I  and  r,  always  interchangeable  and  often  indistinct. 
In  Algonquin  there  are  nmnerous  sibilants,  h,  ch  hard  (German), 
s,  z,  and  French  j.  But  in  Iroquois,  h  and  s  alone  occur,  /  being 
restricted  to  some  dialectic  varieties.  Both  have  three  nasal  vowels: 
an,  en,  on.  The  only  sound  presenting  any  difficulty  to  Eiu'opeans 
seems  to  be  the  w  placed  before  a  consonant.  On  this,  Duponceau 
remarks :  "  It  is  like  on  in  the  French  oui,  but  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  consonant,  and  uttered  without  any  intermediate  rest, 
for  which  reason  it  is  called  sibilant  ou  or  to,  because,  in  fact,  we 
must  pronounce  it  with  a  whistle.  The  same  utterance  exists  in. 
Abenaki,  but,  instead  of  being  labial,  as  in  Lenape,  it  is  guttural, 
being  pronounced  from  the  depths  of  the  throat  ....  It  occurs 
neither  in  Algonquin  proper  nor  in  Chippeway,  and  in  Ottawa  on 
takes  its  place.  Thus,  whilst  a  Lenape  says  w'danis,  his  daughter 
(with  a  whistle),  the  Ottawa  will  say  oudanis." 

He  further  observes  that  the  Algonquins  articulate  very  distinctly, 
pronoimcing  the  vowels  very  openly,  the  short  with  the  sharp,  the 
long  with  the  grave  accent,  the  last  syllal^le  of  the  phrase  l^eing 
uttered  with  great  energy.  The  South  American  pronunciation  is 
rougher  than  that  of  the  North. 

Many  American  tongues,  notably  Algonquin  and  Iroquois,  do 
not  distinguish  the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  verb  being  nothing  but 

*  The  names  of  a  team  of  Iroquois  Indians,  who  played  the  Canadian 
game  of  "  La  Crosse,"  before  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  during  last  summer, 
appeared  in  the  periodicals  at  the  time  in  this  wise  :  AtonSa  Tekancnuao- 
8ihcu  (Hickory  Wood  Split)  ;  ShaSatis  Anasotako  (Pick  the  Feather)  ;  Slia- 
Satis  Aientonni  (Hole  in  the  Sky)  ;  Sishe  Taiennontii  (Flying  Name)  ;  AtonSa 
TeronkoSa  (The  Loon)  ;  Sishe  Ononsanoron  (Deer  House),  &c. — Note  by 
Translator, 
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a  noiui  accompanied  by  suffixes  denoting  possession.  This  seems  to 
us  somewhat  the  case  with  the  agglutinating  languages  generally, 
and  we  have  sho'svn  how  the  Dravidian  verb  may  take  nominal 
suffixes,  just  as  the  noun  itself  is  declined  by  means  of  pronominal 
suffixes. 

The  article,  which  some  writers  do  not  recognise,  Duponceau 
detects  at  least  in  Algonquin,  It  is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  monko  (ia  Massachusetts),  reduced  to  ra 
prefixed.  But  its  presence  is  now  so  little  felt,  that  it  is  retained 
concurrently  with  the  possessive  affixes.  Thus  the  Chippeway  says 
mittig,  tree,  and  ki  mittig,  thy  tree ;  and  the  Lenape  hittuk,  tree ; 
m'hittuJc,  the  tree;  and  Jc'hittul;  liis  tree.  The  article  occurs  in 
other  idioms  also,  as  in  Iroquois  ne,  and  in  Othomi  na,  but  it  has 
often  been  overlooked,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  those  languages 
towards  determinatiag  forms,  causing  the  nouns  to  be  always 
accompanied  by  a  possessive  affix. 

In  Algonquin  there  is  no  distinction  of  gender,  while  in  Iroquois 
there  are  two  genders,  called  by  the  grammarians  nohle  and  ignoble  ; 
the  first  being  apphed  to  di\'iaities  and  to  the  male  of  the  human 
race,  the  second  to  everything  else.  But  in  the  declension  there  are 
particles  or  different  affixes  for  animate  and  inanimate  beings. 

The  nominal  conjugation,  or  rather,  as  above  explained,  the 
possessive  derivative,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  pronominal 
elements  to  the  beginning  of  the  noun,  the  adjective  being  always  in- 
variable, and  placed,  in  Algonquin,  before  the  qualified  word.  Thus, 
JmUgatchis,  thy  pretty  little  paw,  is  formed  of  ki,  thy,  ivulit,  pretty, 
wichgut,  paw,  and  the  diminutive  chis ;  and  Kitanittoicit,  the  Great 
Spirit,  of  kita,  great,  manitu,  spirit,  and  the  adjectival  ending  ii:it. 

The  Algonquin  verb  may  be  either  absolute,  that  is,  without  an 
object ;  transitive,  that  is,  "with  a  direct  object ;  or  passive.  A  great 
number  of  moods  have  been  "wrongly  ascribed  to  it,  there  being,  in 
reality,  none  at  all,  or  at  most  a  conditional,  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  a  particle.  The  Iroquois  verb  is  also  absolute,  reflective,  recip- 
rocal, passive,  and  transitive,  with  direct  and  indirect  object. 
There  would  also  seem  to  be  in  some  idioms  traces  of  a  so-called 
sexual  conjugation.     Thus,  in  Abenaki,  a  man  would  say  nenanan- 
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hasanhal,  Avhere  a  woman  would  say  nenananhasesJiouai,  I  am  not 
very  intelligent.  Thanks  to  sucli  numerous  variations,  one  begins 
to  see  how  the  English  missionary,  Echvin  James,  came  to  credit  the 
Chippeway  verb  with  six  or  eight  thousand  forms. 

iVlgouquin  and  Iroquois  are  no  more  able  than  are  the  Pravidian- 
tongues  to  express  the  absolute  sense  of  to  he  and  to  have.  Thus 
the  sentence,  I  am  a  man,  in  N"arragansets  will  be  ninin  =  I  man  ; 
and  in  Lenape,  lenno  n'  liackey  —  a  man  my  body.  The  question, 
Whose  is  this  canoe  ?  is  in  Ottowa  watcliimdnet  =  to  whom  canoe  1 
In  Menomeni,  lualiotosoycavik  —  who  o'vvns  canoe  1 

Altogether  the  vocabulary  of  these  idioms  is  very  poor,  lacking, 
as  might  be  supposed,  nearly  all  the  abstract  terms,  which  are 
replaced  either  by  words  from  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  even 
German,  or  else  by  developed  periphrases,  often  spoken  of  by 
grammarians  as  words  of  ten  or  twelve  syllables. 

In  the  Algonquin  dialects  the  five  first  numerals  are  simple 
words,  and  these  alone  seem  to  be  primitive.  "Ten"  seems  to  be 
"five  more"  (than  five) ;  a  hundred,  "ten  times  ten;"  and  a  thou- 
sand "  tlie  great  ten  of  tens."  Iroquois,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  reckoned  as  far  as  ten. 

Many  curious  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  terms  of  relation- 
ship, which  in  Iroquis,  for  instance,  are  very  numerous.  They 
have  been  arranged  in  categories — superior  consanguinity,  as  father, 
mother ;  inferior,  as  son,  younger  brother ;  superior  affinity,  as 
father-in-law ;  inferior,  as  daughter-in-law.  Collateral  connections, 
as  brother-ui-law,  &c. 

The  Dravidian  group  is  also  remarkably  rich  in  words  of  this 
sort,  distinguishing,  for  instance,  the  elder  from  the  junior  brothers, 
just  as  in  Basque  a  woman's  sister  is  distinguished  from  a  man's. 
The  cause  of  these  intricacies  is,  we  liave  no  doubt,  the  lack  of 
general  expressions,  which  is  a  usual  feature  of  inferior  languages, 
though  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  wealth  by  -vmters  on  ethno- 
graphy and  geography. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  these  remarks,  we  should  have 
liked,  did  our  space  afford  it,  to  give  some  further  illustrations,  and 
analyse  some  complete  sentences.     The  American  languages  con- 
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tinue  to  give  occasion  to  such  unscientific  "WTitings  that  their  connec- 
tion with  the  other  agghitinatiug  tongues  cannot  he  too  much 
insisted  upon.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  distmction  has  been 
made  perfectly  "clear  between  the  terms  polysyntlictils  and  incor- 
poration, the  misunderstanding  of  wliich  may  and  does  give  rise  to 
many  serious  errors. 

§  17. — The  Suh- Arctic  Languages. 

Under  this  geographic  designation  are  comprised  all  the  idioms 
spoken  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Yukagiric,  the  speech  of  about  1,000  persons  in  the  north-east 
of  Siberia,  immediately  east  of  Yakutic,  which  belongs  to  the 
Turkish  group. 

Chukchik  (Asiatic),  and  Koryak,  still  fiu'ther  east,  in  the  extreme 
north-east  of  Siberia.  These  two  idioms  are  nearly  akin  to  each 
other. 

Kamcliadale,  in  the  south  of  the  peninsida  ;  *  still  farther  south, 
in.  the  Kuriles  and  northern  islands  of  the  Japanese  Arcliipelego, 
the  language  of  the  J./«06'.t 

Ghiliak,  on  the  mainland  opposite. 

Ostyak-Yenisei  and  Kotte,  in  the  heart  of  Siberia. 

Innuit  dialects,  spoken  by  the  Eskimos  along  the  northern  coast 
of  America.  Related  to  them  is  the  American  Chukckik,  on  the 
north-west  coast,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Asiatic  Chuk- 
chik above  mentioned. 

Aleutian  dialects,  essentially  different   from  the  Innuit. 

But  although  grouped  under  one  common  designation,  we  camiot, 
on  that  accoimt,  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  greater  or  less  affinity 
of  these  languages,  either  amongst  themselves  or  with  any  other 
idioms.     On  this  subject  there  is  still  room  for  many  hypotheses ; 

*  See  "The  Ethnographic  Chart  of  Kamchatka,"  byC.deDittmar/'Bulletins 
of  the  Historical,  Philological,  and  Political  Section  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy,"  viii.  p.  107.     St.  Petersburg,  1856. 

t  Pfizmaier,  "  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Aino-Sprache,"  "  Bulletins  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,"  vii.  p.  382.    Vienna,  1851. 
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but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  theiu  'vvill  permanently  resist  any 
attempts  that  may  be  made  to  classify  them  with  any  other  better- 
knoAvn  groups. 

§  18. — Languageg  of  the  Caucasus. 

Frequent  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  these  idioms 
both  "vvith  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  system.  We  agree  with 
Fr.  Miiller  in  regarding  them  as  an  entirely  distinct  group,  different 
even  from  the  Uralo- Altaic.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches — ■ 
the  JS^orthern  and  the  Southern. 

TJie  Northern  Division  extends  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Caspian  and  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Yenicale,  and  comprises  three 
distinct  sub-branches :  the  Lesgian  in  Daghestan,  bordering  on 
the  Caspian,  and  numbering  about  400,000  souls ;  the  KistiaUf 
central,  and  much  less  considerable  than  the  previous ;  the  Cher- 
hessian,  or  Circassian,  occuppng  nearly  half  of  the  entire  north- 
west of  the  Caucasus,  and  nearly  as  nmnerous  as  the  two  foregoing 
groups. 

In  the  Lesgian  are  included  the  Avare,  Khasia-Kuiank  or  Lak, 
AJcusha,  Kurine,  Ude,  and  other  dialects. 

The  Kistian  group  comprises  the  Imjush  or  Lamiir,  Karabulali, 
Chechenze,  Tush  or  Mosok,  which  last,  though  belonging  to  the 
!N"orthern  Division,  is  spoken  south  of  the  Caucasus  towards  the 
soiu'ce  of  the  Alasan.  The  various  Kistian  idioms  are  spoken 
altogether  by  about  140,000  individuals.  Formerly  the  Circassians 
numbered  about  500,000,  but  large  nimibei's  of  them  have  in 
recent  times  migrated  to  European  Turkey. 

The  Smdhern  Divison  comprises  Georgian,  Suanian,  Mingreliariy 
and  Lazian.  The  Suanian  lies  north-east  of  the  Georgian,  and  the 
MingreKan  lies  south  of  the  Suanian  and  west  of  the  Georgian. 
Lazian  is  spoken  still  farther  to  the  south,  in  Lazistan,  a  province 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

These  last  four  languages  would  seem  to  derive  from  a  common 
source,  but  theu-  affinity  with  the  II^Torthern  Division  is  far  from 
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having  been  establislied.  IS'or  has  the  relationship  of  the  idioms 
of  this  division  itself  been  even  yet  made  clear,  although  several  of 
the  Caucasian  tongues  have  been  carefully  stxidied,  notably  by 
Schiefner,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy." 

They  are  all  of  them  obviously  agglutinating,  the  idea  of  case  being 
expressed  in  the  usual  way  by  suffixes,  between  wlaich  and  the  root 
is  inserted  the  element  denoting  number.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  derivative  element  precedes  the  root,  as  from  hustani  —  garden, 
mehustani  —  gardener,  ^;w?y'  =  bread,  mepuri  =  baker. 

§  19. — On  some  little-known  Idioms  classified  with  the 
Agglutinating  Languages. 

"We  have  just  mentioned  those  sub-Arctic  idioms  which  have  no 
known  connection  with  any  other  group,  which  seem  to  differ  even 
from  each  other  in  the  most  decided  manner,  but  which,  by  their 
structure,  belong  all  of  them  to  the  agglutinating  class. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  those  sorts  of  languages  that 
have  been  also  classed  amongst  the  agglutinating,  but  concerning 
which  we  possess  such  unsatisfactory  and  contradictory  information 
that  they  must  be  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  reserve.  Some  of 
these  are  still  spoken,  such  as  the  Brahui ;  Avhilst  others  are  extinct, 
such  as  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  the  so-called  Sumerian  or  Accadian  tongue. 

(1)   Sinhalese  or  Elu. 

Sinhalese,  spoken  by  the  indigenous  population  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Ceylon,  is  an  agglutinating  language — by  some  wi'iters, 
on  insufficient  grounds,  connected  with  the  Dravidian  group,  and 
with  still  less  probability,  by  E.  C.  Childers,  with  the  Sanskrit ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  borrowed  largely  from  that 
source. 

The  Elu  consonantal  system  is  tolerably  rich ;  possessmg,  besides 
the  ordinary  explosives,  the  lingual  explosives  t,  d,  and  the  fricatives 
ch,  j. 

Number  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  simdiy  particles,  val,  hu, 
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Id,  and  others,  some  Ijeing  reserved  for  animate,  others  for  inanimate 
beings.  The  cases  also  are  denoted  by  suffixes  :  geval  =  the  houses, 
gehi  =  m  the  house,  (jevalM-in  the  houses. 

Amongst  the  numerous  Sanskrit  elements  in  Sinhalese,  that  of 
the  numerals  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  Sanskritists  will  readily 
recognise  Sanskrit  or  Pali  forms  in  the  Sinhalese  cka  =  oii.e,  deka  = 
tAvo,  tuna  =  three,  hatara  =  four,  paha  =  five. 

The  Sinhalese  writing  system  is  of  Dra vidian  origin. 

(2)  Munda. 

The  language  of  the  Kols,  or  Kollis  (south-west  of  Calcutta), 
would  seem,  like  Sinhalese,  to  be  independent  of  the  Dravidian 
group. 

(3)  Brahui, 

Spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelat,  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  Beluchistan.  Although  largely  imbued  Avith  Sanskrit  and 
Arabic  terms,  it  would  seem  to  be  related  to  the  Dravidian  family. 

(4)  The  Pretended  Scythian  Language. 

The  term  Scythian  has  been  used  in  two  diff'erent  ways,  having 
been  applied  both  to  a  particular  people  and  to  a  collection  of  tribes 
more  or  less  related  together.  In  the  first  case  some  one  definite 
Scythian  language  and  people  is  implied;  in  the  second  will  be 
understood  not  one,  but  many  Scytliian  races  and  languages.  The 
first  opinion  has  found  but  few  defenders,  while  the  second  has 
contrived  to  seduce  even  such  competent  authorities,  for  instance,  as 
"Whitney,  who  has  given  to  the  Uralo-Altaic  group  the  name  of 
Scythian,  a  term  applied  by  the  Greeks  if  not  to  all,  at  least  to 
many  of  the  nomad  tribes  dwelling  on  the  north-east.* 

But  this  appellation  seems  to  us  much  too  vague.  It  is, 
doubtless,  very  lilvely  that  the  ancients  included  in  it  more  than 
one  tribe  belonging  to  the  Uralo-Altaic  gi'oup,  although  no  dii'ect 

*  "  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  third  edition,  p.  309.  London^ 
1870. 
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proof  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  statement.*  But,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  they  also  gave  the  name  of 
Scythians  to  races  speaking  Aryan  tongues ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Scythians  of  Pontus,  whose  language,  as  MuHenhoff  has  endeavoured 
to  show,  seems  to  have  been  Iranian. 

Several  ^vriters  have,  with  some  probability,  considered  that  a 
section  of  the  Scythians  spoke  an  idiom  akin  to  the  Slavonic 
group.+  In  a  word,  we  agree  with  Frederick  Muller|  that  Scythian 
is  merely  a  geographical  expression,  answering  to  no  definite  idea 
of  race  or  language.  Scythia  is  simply  the  north  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  and  the  Scythian  races  are  the  nomad  tribes  inhabiting  those 
regions.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  at  least  somewhat  rash  to  speak  of 
a  Scythian  language,  or  even  of  a  Scythian  group,  and  give  this 
name,  whose  origiu  is  otherwise  very  obscure,  to  the  collective  body 
of  the  Uralo- Altaic  tongues. 

(5)  The  Language  of  the  Second  Column  of  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 

The  first  column  of  the  triglott  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the 
Acha^menides,  as  is  well  known,  is  composed  in  Old  Persian ;  and 
this  was  the  first  to  be  deciphered.  The  third  column,  Avhich  was 
not  interpreted  for  a  long  time  after  the  first,  is  in  Assyrian,  a 
Semitic  dialect. 

To  the  language  of  the  second  column  various  names  have  been 
given ;  amongst  others,  those  of  Median  and  Scythian.  This  last, 
proposed  and  employed  by  Eawlinson§  and  Xorris,||  is  far  too 
vague  to  be   applied   to   any  definite  idiom,   as  explained  in  the 

*  Scliiefner,  "  Sprachliche  Bedenken  gegen  das  Mongolenthum  der 
Skythen,"  "  Melanges  Asiatiques,"  ii.  p.  531.     1856. 

+  See  Gr.  Krek,  "  Einleitung  in  die  Slavische  Literaturgeschichte  nnd 
Darstellung  ihrer  alteren  Period,"  i.  p.  36,  Graz,  1874;  also  Fr.  Spiegel, 
"Eriinische  Alterthumskunde,"  i.  p.  333  and  following,  Leipzig,  1873. 

X  "  AUgemeine  Ethnographie,"  p.  351.    Vienna,  1873. 

§  "Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,"  in  "Journal  of  the  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society,"  xv.  p.  215. 

il  "  Memoir  ou  the  Scythic  Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,"  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  xv.  p.  1.    London,  1853. 
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foregoing  paragraph.  That  of  Median  seems  more  suitahle ;  and 
in  its  favour  is  urged  the  fact  that  certain  inscriptions  composed  in 
the  language  of  the  second  cohinin  of  these  monuments  have  also 
heen  foimd  in  the  regions  of  Ancient  Media,  vinaccompanied  by 
Iranian  or  Assyrian  versions.  The  three  languages  of  these  rock 
inscriptions,  it  is  added,  must  have  been  those  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  empire.  But  the  first  being  Persian  and 
the  thhd  Assyrian,  the  second  coidd  have  been  no  other  than 
Medic* 

I^orris  held  this  so-called  IMedian  as  a  member  of  the  Uralo- 
Altaic  group,  closely  allied  to  INIagyar,  Ostyak,  Permian,  and  others 
of  the  same  family.  Mordtmann  also  made  it  an  Uralo-Altaic 
language,  grouping  it,  however,  with  the  Tiu'kish  or  Tatar  branch,t 
and  assuming  the  intrusion  at  different  epochs  of  a  certain  number 
of  Aryan  elements.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the  language  of 
Susiana. 

Oppert  also  has  discussed  this  matter,  |  and,  after  adopting  the 
term  Scijtldc,  has  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Medic,  regarding  it 
as  the  language  of  the  Median  dynasty,  which  seems  to  have 
reigned  from  788  to  .560  B.C.,  and  to  have  differed  both  in  language 
and  religion  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Ach^menides.  However, 
Oppert  prudently  avoids  connecting  the  language  in  question  either 
■with  the  Uralo-Altaic  or  with  the  Sumerian. 

But  the  question  xdtimately  hangs  on  these  two  points :  Does 
the  language  of  the  second  column  belong  to  the  Uralo-Altaic  group  % 
Is  this  language  that  of  the  Medes  ]  On  the  first  we  can  un- 
hesitatingly answer  with  Spiegel  §  that  the  language  in  question 
has  not  yet  been  deciphered.  The  above-mentioned  writers,  to 
Avhom  may  be  added  some  others,  such  as  "VVestergaard,  are  far  from 
having  induced  all  competent  judges  to  accept  theu*  opinion  on  the 

*  Benfey,  "  Gescluchte  der  Sprachwisseiischaft  niid  Orientalischen  Philo- 
logie  in  Deutschland,"  p.  633.    Munich,  1869. 

f  "  Ueber  die  Keilinscliriften  z^veiter  Gattung,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,"  xxiv.  p.  76.    Leipzig,  1870. 

t  Ibid. 

§  "  Eranisclio  Alterthumskunde,"  i.  p.  381.    Leipzig,  1871. 
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Filmic  or  Tatar  character  of  this  tongue,  nor  has  Caldwell  been 
more  successful  Avith  his  assumed  Dravidian  affinity.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  question  it  therefore  seems  wise  to  await  the 
results  of  further  research. 

Besides,  it  seems  somewhat  rash  to  look  on  the  ancient  Medes  as 
a  people  of  Uralo- Altaic  origin.  Spiegel  is  unable  to  adopt  this 
view,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  arguments  are  very  formid- 
able against  it.  The  evidence  of  Herodotus  is  explicit,  and  that  of 
Strabo  no  less  so ;  and  they  both  regard  the  Medes  as  Aryans. 
Moreover,  their  proper  names  and  geographical  terms  can  all  be 
interpreted,  not  bj^  the  Finnic  or  Turkic,  but  by  the  Iranian 
tongues.* 

It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable,  pending  further  information,  to 
abstain  from  at  all  classifying  or  giving  any  special  name  to  the 
language  of  the  second  column  of  the  cuneiform  rock  inscriptions. 

(0)   Tlie  so-called  Sumerian  or  Accadian  Language. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  a  race  speaking  an 
agglutinatiag  idiom  had  occuj^ied  the  Babylonian  plains  before  the 
Assyrians,  and  that  Semitic  civilisation  had  gained  a  footing  in  the 
country  by  grafting  itself  on  to  this  anterior  civilisation.  To  this 
language  Hincks  gave  the  name  of  Accadian,  which,  though  pro- 
posed by  him  with  all  reserve,  seems  now  to  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  favour.  Oppert,  however,  takes  Accadian  to  be 
absolutely  synonymous  with  AssjTian,  both  simply  implying  the 
Semitic  speech  of  ^ITiaeveh  and  Babylon,  the  lang-uage  of  the 
third  column  of  the  Achtemenidian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  To 
the  race  that  is  assumed  to  have  preceded  the  Semites  in  Assyria, 
and  to  have  transmitted  to  them  their  cuneiform  letters  and  their 
civilisation,  Oppert  gives  the  name  of  Kasdo-ScijtJiic,  or  Sumerian, 
and  calls  their  language  Sumerian.  "\Ve  shaU  not  attempt  to  decide 
the  point  at  issue. 

The  champions  of  the  Sumerian,  or  of  the  Accadian  theory,  as 
the  case  may  be,  assume  that  this  language  disappeared  at  a  certain 

*  Spiegel,  Op.  cit.,  i.  p.  384. 
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crisis,  Init  that  the  so-called  "  Turanian  "  priests  carefully  preserved 
it  in  the  practice  of  their  religion.  From  this  there  "svas  needed 
but  one  step  to  set  about  restoring  the  language  in  question,  by- 
means  of  monuments,  "vvhere  this  pretended  "Turanian"  text, 
written  in  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters,  was  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  interlinear  AssjTian  version.  The  step  was 
taken,  and  the  doctrine  was  proclaimed  that  the  forerunners  of  the 
Assyrian  Semites  on  Babylonian  soil  had  spoken  an  Uralo- Altaic 
tongue,  more  specially  allied  to  the  Finnic  group ;  that  they  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  culture;  that  they  had  communicated  to 
the  Assyrian  immigrants  their  cuneiform  graphic  system;  lastly, 
that  before  losing  their  own.  language  they  had  initiated  the  new 
comers  into  a  civilisation  which  these  latter  had  not,  therefore, 
arrived  at  independently. 

This  Sumerian  theory  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  accepted  off- 
hand, and  after  twenty  round  years  since  its  announcement  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  hopelessly  routed  the  objections  of  its 
opponents.  On  the  contrary,  not  satisfied  with  merely  assailing  it, 
M.  Joseph  Halevy*  has  recently  attempted  an  interpretation  of 
the  texts  totally  different  from  that  of  the  "  Accadians."  He  first 
of  all  set  himself  to  show  that  the  language  in  question  has 
nothing  in  common  A^ath  those  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  family,  from 
which  its  phonetic  system  differs  widely,  while  its  roots  have 
neither  the  same  form  nor  the  same  use.  Moreover,  the  manner  of 
forming  words  is  qiiite  different — the  pronouns  have  nothing  in 
common,  the  conjugation  is  constructed  on  essentially  different  con- 
ditions, and,  lastly,  the  two  vocabidaries  do  not  bear  serious  compari- 
son. There  are  scarcely  a  dozen  so-called  Accadian  words  that  can 
be  at  all  made  to  answer  to  a  corresponding  number  brought 
toc^ether  from  the  various  Finnic  tongues.  Halevj^,  therefore,  holds 
that  the  presence  of  an  Uralo-Altaic  speaking  people  on  Mesopo- 
tamian  soil  has  been  proved  neither  by  the  monuments,  which  all 
belon"  to  Semitic  art,  nor  by  the  geographical  names  (also  Semitic), 
nor  yet  by  the  eAndence  of  -writers. 

*  "  Observations  Critiques  sur  les  pretendus  Tourauiens  de  la  Babylonie," 
"  Journal  Asiatique."     June,  1874. 
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In  fact,  the  Accadian  texts  would  seem  to  be  Assyrian,  pure 
and  simple,  no  longer  written  with  a  phonetic  system,  but  by  means 
of  monograms  artificially  combined.  In  other  words,  we  would 
have,  in  both  cases,  nothing  but  Assyrian,  the  so-called  Sumerian 
texts  being  merely  ■written  in  an  ideographic  instead  of  a  phonetic 
graphic  system. 

Let  us,  however,  hasten  to  say  that  ]\I.  Halevy's  theory,  especially 
in  its  positive  statements,' does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  convincing. 
"VVe  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  it  is  absolutely  improbable,  but  we 
cannot  admit  as  conclusive  the  proofs  on  which  it  relies.  But  we 
do  not  on  that  account  accept  the  Sumerian  or  Accadian  theory, 
on  which,  till  better  informed,  we  shall  continue  to  hold  the  same 
views  that  M.  Eenan  does.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  anival  of  the  Asspians 
and  of  the  Iranians,  Babylonia  had  ah*eady  been  the  field  of  a  true 
civilisation,  which,  adds  M.  Eenan,  very  probably  possessed,  and 
even  invented  the  ciuieiform  manner  of  writing.  But  to  convert 
their  speech  into  an  Uralo-Altaic  language  passes  aU  reasonable 
bounds.  There  were  good  grounds  to  feel  surprised  at  seeing 
"this  ancient  imderlying  Babylonish  culture  credited  to  the 
Turkish,  Finnic,  or  Hungarian  races — races  that  have  scarcely 
ever  been  able  to  do  aught  but  destroy,  and  who  have  never 
created  a  civilisation  of  then  o^vn.  Tnith,  however,  may  at  times 
seem  unlikely,  and  if  they  can  prove  to  us  that  Turks,  Finns, 
and  Hungarians  reaUy  were  the  founders  of  the  most  powerfid 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  ante-Semitic  and  ante-Aryan  ci^-i- 
lisations,  we  shall  believe — for  all  a  priori  considerations  must  j-ield 
to  a  posteriori  arguments.  But  the  strength  of  such  jjroofs  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  unlikelihood  of  the  issue."  Let  us  add, 
that  whatever  may  be  constantly  said  to  the  contrary,  these  proofs 
have  not  yet  been  suppHed.  AYe  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
Sumerian,  and  class  it  with  the  agglutinating  idioms,  and  even 
attach  it  to  the  Finnic  group ;  but  we  await  conclusive  argimients, 
a   genuine   grammar — not  a  series   of    etymologies  wliich  cannot 

*  "  Journal  Asiatique,"  p.  42.    July,  1873. 
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advance  the  question  a  single  step.  Much— too  much,  perhaps — is 
abeady  written  on  the  Accadian  theory,  whereas  a  short  but  methodic 
work  might  suffice  to  cause  it  to  be  accepted.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion may  be  near  at  hand,  but  so  far  it  has  not  appeared.  The 
defenders  of  the  Sumerian  theory  must,  above  all,  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  phonetics,  the  structure,  and  the  special  vocabu- 
lary of  the  TJralo-Altaic  idioms,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
the  case  with  all  those  that  have  written  upon  the  subject. 

§  20. — The  Tlieory  of  the  Turanian  Languages. 

During  the  formative  stage  of  new  sciences,  wliile  the  chief 
object  still  is  to  group  and  classify  the  first  secured  results,  there 
often  arise  some  of  those  general  theories  alluring  to  minds  fond 
of  the  simple  and  the  easy,  but  which  are  doomed,  soon  or  late, 
to  collapse  hopelessly  before  the  onward  march  of  sound  criticism. 

Philology  has  not  escaped  from  such  theories,  amongst  the  most 
eccentric  of  which  may  be  included  that  of  a  Turanian  Family, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  improbability,  still  continues  to  enjoy 
a  certain  credit.  This  theory  may  be  said  to  have  two  essential 
qualities.  It  is  at  once  indefensible  and  pretentious.  Before 
speaking  of  its  origin  and  its  name,  let  us  see  wherein  it  consists. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two 
varieties  of  the  Turanian  school — the  absolute  and  the  moderate 
party. 

The  first,  or  the  orthodox,  school  holds  that  all  languages  that 
are  neither  Aryan,  Semitic,  nor  Hamitic,  constitute  a  "  Turanian " 
group.  The  idioms  of  this  group  would  have  in  common  not  only 
a  certain  amount  of  structural  processes,  but  also  a  large  nimiber  of 
roots.  There  would  therefore  thus  be  a  common  language,  a 
Turanian  mother-tongue.  In  some  indefinite  and  imexplained  way, 
there  are  admitted  into  this  group  two  great  divisions,  a  I\  orthern 
and  a  Southern ;  the  first  comprising  the  already-described  Uralo- 
Altaic  idioms,  the  second  not  only  all  the  other  agglutmating 
tongues,  but  also  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  the  extreme  East. 

The  second,  or  heterodox,  party  may  be  divided  into  two  varie- 
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ties.  The  fii'st,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  believes  in  the  Turanian 
theory  jjroper,  but  by  a  sort  of  conservative  instinct  wonld  like  to 
preserve  at  least  the  name  of  the  thing.  This  they  apply  to  our 
Uralo-Alta'ic  family,  including  all  its  live  groups,  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

The  second  variety,  less  daring  than  the  previous  one,  makes  the 
Turanian  group  consist  not  only  of  the  Uralo- Altaic  tongues,  but 
also  of  the  DraA-Jdian,  the  ]\Ialayo-Polynesian,  the  Tibetan,  and  the 
Siamese.  We  are  simply  stating  the  case,  without  criticising,  hence 
are  not  called  upon  to  ask  Avliy  Chinese  is  excluded,  together  with 
the  iVnnamese,  the  Burnian,  the  Caucasian  tongues,  the  Basque,  the 
]N'ubian  and  Fida  groups,  the  Corean,  the  Japanese,  the  American, 
the  sub- Arctic,  Australian,  jVfrican,  Hottentot,  and  Xew  Guinea 
languages. 

This  theory,  we  have  said,  is  essentially  deceptive,  calculated  to 
mislead  the  credulous,  or  those  who  lack  time  and  the  means  of 
testing  for  themselves  the  statements  advanced  in  the  name  of 
science  itself.  .Some  venerable  patriarch,  "  Tur,"  is  assumed  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  race,  whose  speech  would  thus  be  the  common 
mother-tongue  oi  the  various  so-called  Turanian  idioms.  A  Persian 
legend  was  skilfidly  grafted  on  to  this  invention,  nor  did  ludaico- 
Christian  orthodoxy  fail  to  discount  a  theory  which,  though  utterly 
unsupported  by  anj  serious  argument,  did  not  on  that  account  seem 
the  less  acceptable,  since  it  readily  accommodated  itself  to  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Writ. 

If  there  is  one  fact  better  verified  than  another  it  is  that  which 
Scldeicher,  "Wliitney,  and  so  many  others  Avith  them  have  clearly 
shoA\Ti,  namely,  that  these  pretended  Turanian  languages  have  but 
one  thing  in  common — the  whimsical  name  conferred  on  them. 
The  general  structure  of  Basque,  Japanese,  and  ]\Iagyar,  is  doubt- 
less the  same.  Thej'  all  suffix  to  the  noun  perfectly  analogous  ele- 
ments, that  is,  they  are  all,  in  a  word,  agglutinating.  But  the 
elements  constituting  the  common  stock  of  each  are  different,  and 
their  roots  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  unity.  It  is  in  vain 
boldly  to  proclaim  their  common  origin  or  identity,  whde  we  are 
unable  even  remotely  to  reduce  them  to  a  common  form. 

u 
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The  Turanian  tlieory  cannot  therefore  be  taken  seriously.  Begot 
of  much .  assumption,  it  vanishes  before  a  very  httle  criticism. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  wliile  condemning  it,  certain  authors 
should  do  the  name  of  Turanian  the  honoiu'  of  looking  on  it  as  a 
thing  that  can  be  no  longer  got  rid  of.  It  is  Ijy  this  very  con- 
descension that  it  niay  acquu-e  fresh  vitality,  and  possibly  succeed 
in  establishing  itself  permanently.  The  best  means  of  combating  it 
is  therefore,  perhaps,  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  unlucky  term 
"  Semitic  "  answers  at  least  to  a  ■well-defined  collection  of  definite 
facts,  and  can  be  accepted  without  any  reserve.  But  that  of 
"  Turanian "  and  "  Turanian  tongues  "  is  only  calculated  to  per- 
petuate serious  misconceptions.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THIRD  FORM  OF  SPEECH INFLECTION. 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  and  last  form  of  articulate 
speech — inflection.  We  have  seen  that  during  the  monosyllabic 
period  root  and  word  were  one,  the  sentence  being  a  mere 
series  of  monosyllabic  roots  isolated  one  from  the  other.  In  the 
second  phase  we  saw  that  certain  roots,  passing  from  the  position 
of  independent  words  to  that  of  mere  suffixes  or  prefixes,  serve 
henceforth  to  express  the  relations  only,  whether  active  or  passive^ 
of  the  roots  that  have  retained  their  fidl  meaning. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  formula  of  the  word,  as  already  explained,. 
is  simply  E,  and  that  of  the  sentence  E  +  E  +  E,  See.,  E  standing 
for  the  root.     If  wo  re])resent  by  r  those  roots  whose  sense  has 

*  The  term  "  Turanian  "  continnes  to  hold  its  groimd  in  popular  English 
works  on  ethnology,  as  in  Dr.  R.  Brovrn's  "  Races  of  Mankind,"  the  fourth 
and  last  volume  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  In  it  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  the  following  groups,  an  arrangement  which,  it  need  scarcely 
be  remarked,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  intelligible  philological 
distribution :  1.  American  ;  2.  Oceanic  ;  3.  Turanian ;  4.  Persian ;  5.  Indian  j 
6.  Afi-ican  ;  7.  Caucasian  j  8.  European. — Note  by  Translate: 
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become  obscured,  and  Avliich  thus  pass  to  tbe  state  of  prefixes  and 
suflixes,  we  shall  have  as  formulae  of  the  words  in  the  second 
period,  Er,  Err,  rE,  rEr,  and  such  like  analogous  combinations. 

Two  systems  of  languages,  the  Semito-Hamitic  and  the  Aryan, 
after  passing  through  the  monosyllabic  and  the  agglutinating 
phases  successively,  arrived  at  last,  and  independently  of  each 
other,  at  the  third  or  inflecting  state. 

§  \.— Wait  is  Inflection? 

Its  essence  consists  in  the  power  of  the  root  to  express,  by  a 
modification  of  its  own  form,  its  various  relations  to  other  roots. 
In  an  inflecting  language,  however,  the  roots  of  all  words  are  not 
necessarily  modified,  remaining  at  times  such  as  they  were  in  the 
agglutinating  stage,  but  they  may  he  modified.  Languages  in 
which  relations  may  thus  be  expressed,  not  only  by  suffixes  and 
prefixes,  but  also  by  a  modification  of  the  form  of  the  roots,  are 
inflectional  languages. 

Eepresenting  this  power  of  the  root  by  the  index  ^,  the  aggluti- 
nating formula  Er  may  become  E-'^r  in  the  inflecting  stage.  IS'ay, 
more ;  not  only  may  the  "  full "  root — as  the  Chinese  call  it — 
receive  this  index,  as  in  the  foregoing  formula,  but  even  the  rela- 
tional root,  or  suffix,  may  be  similarly  modified.  An  example 
tiiken  from  the  Aryan  system  will  make  this  clear.  The  Sanskrit 
eti,  he  goes,  the  Latm  it  (old  form  eit),  and  the  Lithuanian  eiti 
flow  all  from  one  common  form  AIti  =  he  goes.  The  two  roots  of 
which  this  word  is  composed  are  I  =  to  go,  and  TA  =  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  met  with  in  the  Greek  to  =  the  (neuter),  and  in  the  Latin 
iste.  These  two  roots  have  been  subjected  to  inflection  in  the  word 
in  question,  though  we  do  not  know  the  real  cause  that  has  brought 
about  the  modification  of  the  radical  I  to  AL  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  element  TA  has  been  changed  to  TI  in  passing 
from  the  passive  to  the  active  state.  Thus  we  find  this  pronoun 
with  a  passive  sense  wherever  it  rgtains  its  pure  form,  as  in  the 
Latin  scrip-tu-s,  written,  rup-tu-s,  broken  ;  in  the  Greek  5f-ro-r, 
placed,  yvci-TQ-s,  known.     In  its  modified  form,  on  the  contrary,  it 

L   2 
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imparts  an  active  sense  to  the  root  to  Avhich  it  is  suffixed,  as  in  the 
Latin  ves-tl-s,  and  the  Greek  nav-n-s,  a  seer.  This  same  suffix  //  lias 
produced  in  the  Arj-an  tongues  a  number  of  active  nouns,  as 
opposed  to  the  passive  and  older  forms  in  ta.  Thus,  in  Sanskrit, 
^)rtif/ =  master,  lord  =  the  Latin  poti  (nominative  pot  is  or  -pos,  as  in 
compos,  ii/ipos)  —  the  Lithuanian  pafi  (nominative  pats). 

In  an  inflecting  idiom  the  formula  of  the  word  may  therefore 
also  he  E^r^',  Er'^,  Err^,  besides  many  other  condDinations  that 
cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

§  2. — Aryan  and  Seiiu'fic  InfJedinv. 

We  shall  presently  notice  in  more  or  less  detail  the  two  systems 
of  inflecting  languages — the  Aiyan  (Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Slave,  Keltic,  &c.)  and  the  Semitic  (Hebrew,  Arabic,  itc). 
But  a  very  important  fact  of  a  general  nature  must  be  lirst  placed 
in  a  clear  light.  It  is  that  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  languages 
differ  altogether  from  each  other,  not  only  in  their  roots,  but  also 
in  their  structure  itself.  Both  are  umpiestionably  inflecting  tongues, 
but  the  inflection  of  the  one  is  not  that  of  the  other.  Schleicher* 
and  "Whitney  t  have  examined  this  question  carefully,  in  the  safe 
and  methodical  Avay  that  characterises  all  theh  ^ratings,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  here  reproduce  what  they  say  on  the  subject. 

Before  breaking  up  into  distinct  languages,  says  Schleicher,  the 
Semitic  S3"stem  had  no  roots  to  which  a  sonant  form  of  any  sort  can 
be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aryan  system.  The  general  sense  of 
the  root  rested  in  simple  consonants,  this  general  sense  receiving 
its  various  relational  meanings  by  the  addition  of  vowels  to  the 
consonants.  Thus  the  three  consonants  q,  t,  I,  constitute  the  root 
of  the  Hebrew  qdtal  and  of  the  Arabic  qatala  --  he  killed,  of  qntila  = 
he  was  killed,  of  the  Hebrew  hiqtU  =  he  caused  to  kiU,  and  of  the 
Arabic  maqfnJnn  =  killed.     The  case  is  altogether  diff'erent  in  the 

*  "Die  Deutsche  Sprache,"  2nd  edition,  p.  21,  Stuttgart,  1869; 
"  Semitisch  und  Indo-Gernianiscli,  Beitrage  zar  Verglcichenden  Sprach- 
forschung,"  ii.  p.  236,  Berlin,  1861.» 

t  "Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  3rd  edition,  p.  300.  London, 
1870. 
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Aryan   system,    Avliere   the    sense    and    tlie    full    iitterance    of    tlie 
syllable  are  coincident. 

Further,  the  Semitic  root  admits  of  all  the  vowels  capable  of 
modifying  its  sense,  while  the  Aryan  root  possesses  one  organic 
vowel,  as  in  tlie  root  of  the  Sanskrit  rnanre  =  I  mind  or  think ; 
of  the  Greek  fxevos  =  the  mind ;  of  the  Latin  mens,  moneo ;  of  the 
Gothic  (jamunan  =  to  mind,  where  the  organic  vowel  of  the  root  is 
not  (/,  e,  I),  11,  indifferently,  but,  necessarily,  n  alone.  Besides,  this 
organic  vowel  can  be  changed  into  certain  others,  only  under  certain 
conditions  and  according  to  laws  recognised  and  determined  by 
philological  analysis. 

A  third  difference  consists  in  the  triliteral  character  of  the 
Semitic  root:  qtl  =  to  kill,  Jdh  =  to  Avrite, '??>;•  =  to  speak,  derived 
no  doubt  from  simpler  primeval  forms,  but  which  are  novr  thus 
reconstituted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aryan  root  is  much  more 
varied  in  form,  as  in  /  =  to  go,  sii  =  to  pour,  to  shed,  though  always 
monosyllabic. 

The  Semitic  system  had  three  cases  and  two  tenses  only,  while 
the  Aryan  has  eight  cases  and  at  least  five  tenses. 

All  Aryan  words  have  one  and  the  same  form,  that  of  the  root 
(modified  or  not)  accompanied  by  the  derivative  suffix.  This 
form  occurs  in  Semitic  also,  as  in  the  Ai'abic  qatalta  —  thou  man, 
thou  hast  killed;  but  it  also  possesses  the  form  in  which  the 
derivative  element  is  prefixed,  ■where  the  root  comes  between  two 
derivative  elements,  and  others  also. 

Semitic  inflection,  observes  Whitney  in  his  turn,  is  wholly 
different  from  the  Aryan,  so  that  the  two  systems  cannot  be  derived 
one  from  the  other  any  more  than  from  one  common  system.  The 
fundamental  character  of  the  Semitic  resides  in  the  triliteral  form 
of  its  roots,  which  are  composed  of  three  consonants,  to  which  are 
joined  various  vowels  in  their  formative  capacity — -that  is,  as 
formative  elements  indicating  the  various  relations  of  the  root. 
Thus  in  Arabic  the  root  qtl  presents  the  idea  of  to  kill,  and  qatala 
means  he  killed,  qutila=\\Q  was  killed,  ^r</Z  =  murderer,  qifl — 
enemy,  tl'c.  Jointly  with  this  inflection,  due  to  the  use  made  of 
varicjus  vowels,   the  Semitic    also    forms    its    words  by  means   of 
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suffixes  and  prefixes,  and  occasionally  with  infixes.  But  it  does 
not  pile  up  affixes  on  affixes,  or  derivatives  on  derivatives — whence 
the  almost  complete  uniformity  of  the  Semitic  tongues. 

The  structure  of  the  Semitic  verb  differs  profoundly  from  that  of 
the  Indo-European.  In  the  second  and  third  persons  it  distinguishes 
the  gender  (mascidine  or  feminine)  of  the  subject:  qatalat  =  she 
killed,  qatala  =  'he  killed — which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Ai-yan 
tongues:  bha7'ati  =  he  or  she  bears.*  The  contrast  between  past, 
present,  and  future — so  fundamental  in  Aryan — does  not  exist  in 
Semitic,  which  has  two  tenses  only,  answering,  the  one  to  the 
action  done,  and  the  other  to  the  action  not  done. 

"We  thus  see  how  serious  are  the  structural  differences  between 
the  two  systems,  and  how  discrepant  is  their  method  of  inflection. 
To  what  has  been  said  must  be  added  the  other  characteristic  fact, 
that  the  Aryan  system  alone  has  the  power  of  augmenting  its 
vowels.     This  feature  consists  in  prefixing  an  a  to  an  a,  an  /,  or  a 

*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  process  by  which  gender  is  or  is 
not  distinguished  in  the  personal  endings,  constitutes  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  or  whether  the  fact  that  the 
cro'anic  Aryan  does  not  so  distinguish  gender  is  due  to  more  than  an 
accidental  line  of  development  taken  by  it  at  a  certain  stage.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  Hindi,  without  at  all  ceasing  to  be  Aryan  in  its  structm'e,  has 
also  come  in  the  course  of  time  to  distinguish  gender  in  its  conjugation,  not 
only  in  the  second  and  third,  but  in  all  three  persons,  singular  and  plural ; 
and  not  only  in  tenses  that  may  be  looked  upon  merely  as  declined  parti- 
ciples, but  in  the  future,  which  is  based  on  an  organic  aorist.  Hence  it  is 
that  this  tense  is,  so  to  say,  both  conjugated  and  declined,  as  thus  : 
Masculine  form.  Feminine  form. 
Sing.  1.       jalunga  jalungi  ^ 

2.  3.  jalega  jalegi      (  ShaU  or  will 

PI.  1.  3.  jalenge  jalengin  f         burn. 

2.  jaloge  jalogln  J 

There  are  even  cases  in  Hindi  where  the  verb  so  agi-ces,  not  with  the  sub- 
ject but  with  the  object,  as  in  us-ne  Varkyan  7iiarln  =  he  struck  the  girls;  here 
mdrin  =  struck,  being  feminine  plui-al  in  agreement  with  the  object  lurkyan  = 
girls.  Thus  it  is  that  features  which  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  constitute 
radical  differences  between  two  distinct  families  of  speech  may  be  found  to 
exist  in  both,  showing  that  their  pi-esence  or  absence  is  often  the  result  of 
some  particular  tendencies  worked  out  while  the  languages  were  being 
developed  either  in  a  synthetic  or  an  analytic  direction.— iV^ofe  by  Translator. 
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u  radical.  Iii  the  Aryan  form  AImi  —  I  go  (Sanskrit  emi,  Greek 
€1^1,  Lithuanian  eimi)  the  radical  /=to  go,  is  augmented  in  this 
particular  tense,  mood,  and  person,  and  in  Semitic  there  is  notliing 
resembling  this. 

These  two  languages  have  therefore  emerged  from  the  agglu- 
tinating state  by  different  ways,  and  are  accordingly  as  independent 
of  each  other  in  their  structure  as  in  theu'  roots,  the  assumed 
possibility  of  reducing  which  to  older  forms  common  to  both  no 
longer  calls  for  special  refutation.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  in  their  tiu-n,  under  three  main 
divisions,  of  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  Ai-yan  languages. 

{A)  TJie  Semitic  Languages. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  entirely  conventional  are  the  terms 
Semite  and  Semitic  tongues.  They  do  not  even  agree  v/ith  the 
biblical  account,  which  treats  as  descendants  of  Shem  races  whose 
idioms  cannot  be  classed  amongst  those  that  we  call  Semitic,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  regard  him  as  the  father  of 
peoples  whose  speech  is  undoubtedly  Semitic.  But  however  this 
be,  the  words  have  now  acquired  such  currency,  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  supplant  them  by  others  of  a  more  accept- 
able nature.  The  more  rational  expression,  Syvo-Arahic,  is  some- 
times used,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of 
the  now  generally  received  nomenclature.  As  remarked  by 
M.  Renant  in  his  now  classical  work,  to  which  we  are  largely 
indebted,  its  use  can  occasion  no  inconvenience,  once  it  is  taken 
as  merely  a  conventional  name,  its  utter  inadequacy  being  other- 
■wise  thoroughly  imderstood. 

§  3. — The  Semite  and  the  Semitic  Languages  collectively. 

In  spite  of  the  labours  of  Gesenius  (1786-1842)  and  of  Ewald, 
we  still  lack  a  comparative  grammar  of  these  tongues,  and  even 
any  really  comprehensive   Avork  on  their  main  features.     Such  a 

*  Th.  NcEclleke,  "  Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.  p.  375.     Gottingen,  1S63. 
+  "  Histoire   Generale  et    Systfeme    Compares  des  Langnes  Semitiquea," 
premiere  partie,  "  Histoire  Generale  des  Langaes  Semitiqnes." 
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work  once  successfully  carried  out,  the  so-called  Haniite  grouj) 
should  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  general  Haniite  forms  should 
then  be  compared  "VTith  the  primitive  Semitic  forms,  and  an  effort 
be  thus  made  at  last  to  restore  the  broad  outlines  of  a  rudimentary 
Hamitico-Semitic  grannnar.  8uch  a  grammar  might  doubtless  be 
contained  in  a  very  few  pages,  but  the  possibility  of  composing  it 
can  scarcely  be  questioned.  A  deeper  insight  may  even  yet  be 
had  into  the  secrets  of  the  evolution  of  inflecting  idioms,  so  as  to 
attempt  the  reconstruction  of  the  main  features  they  must  have 
presented  while  still  in  the  agglutinating  stage. 

Efforts  have  already  been  made  to  reduce  to  a  biliteral  form  the 
triliteral,  or  rather  triconsonantal,  Semitic  roots,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  undertaking  will  prove  successful."^  Benfey 
rightly  thinks  that  it  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hamitic  roots,  f  The  Semitic  quadriliteral  roots,  no  one 
now  doubts,  will  be  all,  without  exception,  ultimately  restored  to 
an  older  triliteral  form. 

In  the  Semitic  system  the  noun  is  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  addition  of  certain  vowels  to  the  triconsonantal  root. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  comparative  Semitic  Grammar  to  deter- 
mine the  use  made  of  the  various  vowels  that  impart  such  and 
such  a  character  to  the  noun  thus  formed.  This  method  of 
nominal  formation  is  elementary  enough ;  but  there  is  another, 
that  of  derivation,  in  Avhich  certain  syllables  are  prefixed  or  even 
suffixed  to  the  root,  the  latter  process  being  more  recent  than  that 
in  which  they  are  prefixed. 

In  the  common  Semite  speech,  the  noun  woidd  seem  to  have 
had  the  three  genders,  |  the  neuter  disappearing  at  a  verj-  remote 
period.       The    masculine  was    expressed   by   no    special    element, 

*  Chavee,  "  Les  Langues  ct  les  Races,"  p.  44,  Paris,  1862 ;  Renan,  op.  cit., 
i.  ch.  3;  "Rapport  Annuel  Journal  Asiatique,"  vii.  scrie  iv.  p.  27,  Paris, 
1874 ;  ScWeicher,  "  Die  Untersclieidung  von  Nomen  uud  Verbum  in  der 
Lautlichen  Form,"  p.  18. 

+  "  Geschiclite  der  Sprachwissenschaft  uud  Oricntalischeu  Pliilologie  in 
Deutschlaud,"  p.  691.     Munich,  1869. 

X  Ewald,  "  Ausfiihrliches  Lehrbnch  der  Hebriiischen  Sprachc,"  Sth  cd. 
p.  445.     Gottingen,  1870. 
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whereas  the  feminine  was  in  all  likelihood  denoted  hy  the  ending 
at.'^  The  organic  plural  ending  Avas  probably  ?/m;?,t  possibly  M?nw 
or  und,\  or  even  some  other  form,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  dual. 

In  the  declension  there  were  three  cases,  a  number  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Aryan  noun.  They  were  the  nominative,  genitive, 
and  accusative,  but  they  have  disappeared,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
all  the  idioms  of  the  Semitic  group  except  the  Arabic,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  come  to  treat  each  of  them  separately.  According 
to  some  -writers  the  voAvel  v  was  the  sign  of  the  nominative,  i  of 
the  genitive  (in  principle)  and  (/  of  the  accusative.i^  The  case- 
endings,  according  to  Fr.  Midler  were  :  a  for  ha,  third  personal 
pronoun;  i  relational  suffix,  and  the  demonstrative  an.\\ 

The  common  Semite  tongue  had  two  tenses  only,  as  above  stated 
— a  ]y't,st  tense  denoting  finished  action,  and  an  imperfect  expressing 
incomplete  action.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
position  of  the  pronominal  suffix  in  regard  to  the  theme.  Thus  the 
suffix  TA  of  the  second  person  masculine  singidar,  if  placed  after 
the  theme  marks  complete  action,  or  the  past  tense  :  katnhafa  = 
thou  hast  Avritten,  in  Arabic  katahta ;  if  placed  before  the  root  it 
denotes  unfinished  action,  or  the  imperfect  tense,  as  in  the  Arabic 
takataba. 

According  to  Fr.  Miiller,  the  organic  Semite  verb  was  capable  of 
being  conjugated  on  fifteen  themes  (or  modifications  of  the  root) : 
the  simple  form  JcataLf i  =  lie  Avrote,  and  a  strengthened  theme 
Jcattaha,  followed  by  a  series  of  secondary  ones,  formed  by  the 
help  of  sundry  reflective  and  causative  prefixes.  However,  none  of 
the  members  of  the  group  have  retained  these  fifteen  forms,  all 
having  lost  some,  and  several  a  great  many  of  them.     The  same 

*  Ewald,  "Ausfiihrlicbes  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,"  8th  ed. 
p.  446.     Gottingen,  1870. 

t  Hid.,  p.  465. 

X  Fr.  Miiller,  "  Der Verbalausdruck  in  Semitischen  Sprachkieise,"  "Sit. 
znngsberichte  der  Phil.  Hist.  Classe  der  K.  Akademie  'der  Wissenschaften," 
Ix.  p.  520.     Vienna,  1868. 

§  Olshausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.     Cf.  EwaUl,  nn.  cit.,  p.  523  and  following. 

il  Ojp.  cit.,  p.  519. 
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■writer  tliinks  that  the  passive  "\vas  merely  a  reflective  form,  con- 
structed by  the  aid  of  the  pronominal  element  hu.  The  restored 
form  kutaha  =  it  has  been  written — in  Arabic  Jnttiba — would  re- 
jiresent  an  older  JiuJicitiba.  Comparative  Semitic  grammar  is  so 
little  advanced  that  it  is  well  to  record  the  sound  and  methodical 
essays  in  tiiis  direction,  although  still  in  a  very  incomplete  state. 

The  Semitic  alphabet,  in  its  main  features,  woidd  seem  to  have 
been  developed  out  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,*  not  exactly  by 
the  Phoenicians,  says  Ewald,  but  by  some  Semitic  people  intimately 
associated  with  Egypt.  Anyhow  the  name  of  the  people  is  now 
unknown  to  whom  civilisation  is  indebted  for  the  immense  service 
of  having  converted  the  old  hieroglyphics  into  an  alphabetic 
system.  This  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  consonants,  each  of 
which  must  have  expressed  the  sound  answering  to  the  initial  sound 
of  the  being  or  object  represented  by  the  sign  itself.  Thus  the  old 
picture  of  the  camel  stood  for  a  r/  in  the  Semite  alphabet,  because 
the  name  of  the  camel  began  with  a  ^  in  their  language  :  Chaldee, 
f/imel ;  SjTiac,  gomal.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  these  new 
alphabetical  signs  were  diversely'  modified  by  the  various  peoples 
adopting  them. 

The  Semitic  graphic  system  is  generally  divided  into  three 
distinct  groups.  The  western  comprised  the  Phoenician  and  the 
old  Hebrew,  which  latter  was  still  current  in  the  second  centiuy 
before  our  era.  The  eastern  branch  embraced  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Being  of  a  rounder  form  than  the 
western  type,  it  was  soon  changed  into  a  cursive  style,  which  was 
diffused  over  the  countries  to  the  west  and  north  of  Arabia.  In 
the  south  of  iirabia  itself  the  third  or  Himyaro-Etliiopic  system 
had  Tieen  developed.  We  shall  say  a  few  Avcrds  on  each  of  these 
three  varieties,  when  treating  of  the  several  idioms  of  the  Semitic 
group. 

To  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  ■\^Titing  of  the  third  text  of  in- 
scriptions of  the  Achaemenides  must  be  assigned  a  totally  different 
origin,  as  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

*  E.  de  Rouge,  "  Memoire  sur  TOrigine  Egyptieane  de  1' Alphabet 
Phenicien."     Paris,  1874. 
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The  classification  of  the  Semitic  idioms  is  now  fairly  determined, 
though  at  first  far  from  being  so  easy  to  settle  as  that  of  the  Aryan 
family.  In  truth  they  do  not  present  amongst  themselves  such 
marked  features  as  those,  for  instance,  that  distinguish  the  Keltic 
from  the  Iranian,  the  Italic  from  the  Slavonic  branches.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  all  the  various  Semitic  idioms  do  not 
differ  more  widely  from  each  other,  than  do  the  different  members 
of  one  single  branch  of  the  Aryan  family ;  as,  for  instance,  Eussian, 
Bohemian,  and  Croatian  (in  the  Slavonic) ;  English,  Flemish,  and 
Danish  (in  the  Teutonic  branch). 

Still  we  may  reckon  three  sufficiently  distinct  groups  in  the 
Semitic  famdy : 

The  Arameo-Assyrian  Cirowp,  comprising  the  two  Aramaic 
dialects  Ghaldee  and  Syriac,  together  Avith  the  Assyrian. 

The  Canaanitic  Group,  embracing  Hebrew  and  Phoenician. 

The  Arabic  Group,  including  Arabic  proper  and  the  idioms  of 
South  Arabia  (and  Abyssinia) — Himyaratic  and  Elilnli ;  Glieez  and 
Tigre  ;  Aniharie,  Harrari. 

Some  writer  reduce  this  classification  to  two  groups,  including  the 
first  two  in  one  single  branch,  which  they  call  the  northern,  in 
contrast  with  the  southern,  composed  of  the  two  varieties  of  the 
Aj-abic  group. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  these  various  idioms,  and  endeavour, 
in  conclusion,  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  form 
some  conjecture  as  to  tlnnr  original  home  and  common  primeval 
type. 

§  4. — Hie  Arameo-Assyrian  Group. 

(1)   Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

The  name  of  Aramean  is  given  to  two  closely  related  varieties  of 
tliis  group  :  the  Chaldee,  or  eastern,  and  the  Syriac,  or  western 
dialect.  The  first  is  spread  over  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the  second  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 

Its  general  character,  compared  with  the  cognate  tongues,  con- 
sists in  the  greater  loss  it  has  sustained  of  the  old  Semitic  vowels, 
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which  relative  inferiority  may  he  attributed  to  its  eaiKer  develop- 
ment. Though,  as  stated,  differing  little  from  each  other,  their 
accentual  system  is  quite  distinct.  ^Vhile  the  accent  in  Chaldee 
falls  in  principle  on  the  last  syllable,  affecting  the  penultimate  in 
certain  special  cases  only,  in  Syriac,  on  the  contrary,  it  falls  regularly 
on  the  penultimate,  in  exceptional  cases  alone  affecting  the  final 
syllable. 

Of  the  primitive  Aramean  tongue  no  documents  have  survived, 
such  as  Ave  possess  of  the  Assyrian,  which  we  shaU  presently  speak 
of.  The  oldest  Aramean  texts  are  contained  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jews.  They  are  generally  spoken  of  as  biblical  Chaldee, 
and  may  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  before  our  era.  Other 
Aramean  passages  in  Holy  Writ  are  still  more  recent,  and  about  the 
Christian  era  there  appear  the  Targums,  translations  and  paraphrase.^ 
of  the  JcAAash  writings.  The  language  of  the  Talmuds,  some  four 
or  five  centuries  older,  is  much  more  aftected  by  foreign  elements, 
borrowed  from  the  surrounding  languages. 

In  his  histor}'  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  M.  Eenan  treats  succes- 
sively of  the  Pagan  and  Clu'istian  Aramean — specimens  of  the 
first  of  which  we  have  in  the  Memlean  and  Nahateaii.  This  last 
name  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Chaldee,  and  of  its  important 
literature  we  now  possess  nothing  but  the  treatise  on  Xabatean 
agricidture,  of  unknown  date,  but  translated  into  Arabic  in  the 
tenth  centmy.  The  Sahean — or,  more  correctly,  the  language  of 
the  Mendeans — produced  nothing  at  all  so  important  or  practical 
as  the  Xabatean  literature  seems  to  have  possessed.  What  we  do 
possess,  including  the  "  Book  of  Adam,"  a  mass  of  extravagant 
ravings,  seems  posterior  to  Islamism.  ]M.  Eenan  mentions,  as 
peculiar  features  of  Mendean,  the  confusion  and  frequent  elision  of 
the  gutturals,  the  interchange  of  sharps  and  flats,  and  numerous 
contractions. 

The  Christian  Ai-amean  is  represented  by  the  Syriac ;  which 
shows  nothing  really  national  older  than  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era,  although  it  seems  certain  that  a  literature  of  tliis  sort  had  been 
developed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions  date 
from  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  Syriac  writings  from  the 
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latter  half  of  the  second  century.  The  "  Peshito  "  version  of  the 
Bible  is  the  oldest  Syriac  work,  and  is  referred  to  the  second 
century.  In  the  fourth  there  flourished  a  A'ery  important  Christian 
Ai-amean  literature,  though  strongly  impressed  with  Hellenic 
influences.  It  served  in.  a  way  as  an  intermediary  between  Greek 
and  Arabic  science,  bringing  about  the  transition  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  Xearly  all  the  Arabic  translations  from  the  Greek, 
says  M.  Renan,  would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Sja'ian  MTiters 
and  on  Syriac  versions.*  Syrian  letters  began  to  decline  about 
the  tenth  century,  when  the  ascendancy  of  Moslem  cidture  was 
finally  established,  and  Syriac  sank  to  the  condition  (jf  a  liturgical 
language.  It  is  now  no  longer  spoken,  except  in  a  very  few  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Urumiah ;  and  Qveii  these  last 
vestiges  must  ere  long  disappear  before  the  advance  of  the  Arabic. 
In  oiir  fifth  paragraph  we  shall  speak  of  the  Samaritan  dialect, 
which,  though  frequently  grouped  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  is 
really  more  akin  to  the  Hebrew ;  thus  belonging,  not  to  the 
Aramean,  but  to  the  Canaanitic  group. 

(2)  Assiiriav. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Aramean,  the  second  language  of  the 
north-eastern  Semitic  group,  is  that  of  the  third  text  of  the 
cuneiform  rock-inscriptions,  to  which  has  been  gi-\'en  the  name  'of 
Assyrian.  According  to  Oppert  we  might  just  as  weU  call  it 
Accadian,  the  name  given  by  Hincks  to  the  still  contested  agglu- 
tinating tongue,  that  Oppert  calls  Sumerian,  and  here  spoken  of 
at  p.  141. 

The  Assyrian  was  not  admitted  Avithout  a  long  and  lively 
struggle  into  the  Semitic  family,  its  right  to  membership  with 
which  can  now  no  longer  be  seriously  called  in  question.  Howc/er, 
the  opposition  it  met  Avith  has  been  of  singular  advantage  to  the 
studies  connected  Avith  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  Ave 
already  kuoAv  nearly  as  much  of  its  grammar  as  Ave  are  cA'er  likely 
to  do.     The  important  Avritings  of  IJawlinson  definitely  brought  to 

*  Renan,  oj).  cit,  iii.  ch.  3,  §  2. 
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a  close  the  series  of  -works  whose  object  was  to  settle  the  natiu-e 
itseK  of  the  AssjTian  language.  The  objections  fell  one  after  the 
other ;  that  first  of  all,  which  consisted  in  denying  its  Semitic 
character,  based  on  the  difference  of  its  alphabet  from  the  ordinarj' 
Semitic  graphic  system. 

The  various  Assyrian  writings,  whether  Xinevite  or  Babylonian, 
are  composed  of  wedge  (or  clove)  shaped  signs,  of  diverse  length, 
and  differing  in  their  dLsposition  from  those  of  the  Persian  system, 
which  will  be  described  Avhen  we  come  to  the  Iranian  tongues. 
These  cuneiform  (literally  wedge-shaped)  letters  derive  from  ancient 
hieroglyphics,  whose  forms  may  still  be  easily  recognised  in  some 
of  them.  Though  differing  from  the  Persian,  the  Assyrian  cunei- 
forms are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  second  text  of  the 
rock  inscriptions.  Their  common  origin  is  obvious,  and  may  be 
detected  at  the  first  glance.  Their  number  is  considerable,  and 
they  denote  either  ideas  or  sounds.  The  latter — that  is  the  phonetic 
signs — stand  for  full  syllables,  and  for  such  and  such  vowels  or 
consonants — a  fact  pointed  out  by  Hincks  as  far  back  as  1849. 

They  are  easily  transcribed  in  Eoman  letters,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case  with  the  ideographic  signs.  In  fact,  the  phonetic 
value  of  these  can  be  ascertained  only  by  secondary  considerations, 
and  to  meet  the  difficidty  the  ideograms  are  conventionally  trans- 
cribed precisely  as  if  they  weye  phonetic,  but  in  Eoman  capitals. 

The  Assyrian  texts  already  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
various  museums  of  Europe  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  wiU  be  still  greatly  increased.  In  the  country  itself 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  inscribed  monuments,  including  some  of 
considerable  length.  Thus  the  third  text  of  the  inscriptions  of 
the.  Achaimenides  is,  as  stated,  in  Assyrian.  The  language  of  the 
second  column  has  already  been  referred  to  at  p.  139,  and  we  shall 
in  its  proper  place  speak  of  the  Persian,  which  is  that  of  the  first 

column. 

Oppert,  who  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Assyrian  cuneiforms,*   may   be  justly  considered  the  founder   of 

»  "  Expedition  scientifique  en  Mesopotamie,"  ii.     Paris,  1859. 
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Assyrian  grammar,*  liLs  -WTitings  marking  a  new  period  in  Assyriology. 
Other  grammars  liave  subsequently  appeared,  and  the  study  of 
Assji'rian  no  longer  presents  any  serious  difficulty.t 

We  subjoin  a  ie^y  notes  on  Assyrian  Grammar : 

Its  phonetics  seem  less  changed  than  those  of  the  other  two 
Aramean  dialects,  the  sibilants  especially  having  undergone  but 
little  modification. 

The  element  at  (at  times  it)  in  Assyrian,  as  in  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  denotes  the  feminine  gender:  sar  =  king,  6Y<;v«/' =  queen  ; 
z7?t  =  god,  Hat  or  ?7;Y  =  goddess ;  rabu  =  great  (masculine).  rahit  = 
great  (feminine). 

The  mascidine  plural  is  i,  answering  to  the  Aramean  m  and 
Hebrew  hn  :  yum  =  daj,  yurni  =  dajs.  The  feminine  plural  is  pro- 
perly at  (in  Hebrew  at),  but  also  iU  and  it.  The  dual  occiu's  but  rarely. 

The  old  case-endings  have  disappeared,  though  not  without 
leaving  clear  traces  of  their  former  presence.  They  were  nm,  nom. 
a)n  and  im  for  the  two  other  cases.  According  to  Oppert,  this 
"  mimmation "  would  seem  to  answer  to  the  "  nimnation,"  to  be 
referred  to  further  on  in  Arabic.  In  course  of  time  the  final  m 
gradually  disappeared,  causing  the  preceding  vowel  itself  to  be 
diversely  affected. 

In  Assji'ian  there  is  no  article,  but,  as  "in  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  the  possessive  pronoun  is  expressed  by  a  suffixed  element : 
bitya  =  my  house ;  hahiya  =  my  gates ;  sumya  =  my  name  ;  sumiya  = 
my  names.  For  the  second  person  singular  In  masculine  and  kl 
feminine:  sum1ca  =  i^j  name  (speaking  of  a  man);  sum iJd  =  thy 
names  (speaking  of  a  woman). 

No  trace  of  the  organic  Semitic  perfect  tense  has  been  dLs- 
covered,  there  being  nothing  but  the  imperfect,  expressing  unfinished 
action,  and  formed  by  the  theme  preceded  by  the  personal  suffixes. 

*  "  Elements  de  la  Grammaire  Assyrienne,"  2a(i  edition.     Paris,  1868. 

f  Menant,  "  Expose  des  Elements  de  la  Grammaire  Assyrienne,"  Paris, 
1868;  "  Le  Syllabaire  Assp-ien,"  Paris,  1869-7-t ;  "Lc9ons  d'Epigrapliie 
Assvrienne,"  Paris,  1873  ;  Sayce,  "  An  Assyrian  Grammar,"  London,  1872 ; 
Schrader,  "Die  Assyrisch-Babylonischeii  Keilinschriften,"  "Zeitschr.  der 
Deutschen  Morgenliindischen  Gesellscbaft,"  xsi.  p.  1-392,  Leipzig,  1872. 
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The  direct  pronominal  object  is  attaclied  to  the  verb,  as  in  the 
Semitic  system  generally.  Thus  the  phrase,  "  I  have-subdued- 
them,"  is  expressed  in  one  word,  by  adding  the  pronoun  sunut  = 
them,  to  the  form  "  I  have  subdued." 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Assyrian  "was  spoken  down 
almost  to  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  at  length  supplanted  by 
Aramean ;  wliich,  in  its  turn,  had  to  yield  to  the  spread  of  Arabic. 


§  .5. — Hie  Canaovific  Group. 

The  languages  of  this  group  haA'-e  been,  on  the  whole,  miicli  better 

preserved  than  the  Aramean,  as  is  clearly  sho"\vn  by  the  forms  of 

old  or  classic  Hebrew. 

(1)  Hebrew 

Has  passed  through  tlu-ee  successive  phases,  thus  described  by 
Ewald.*  The  fragments,  dating  from  the  time  of  Moses,  show 
Hebrew  abeady  formed,  and  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  more 
recent  times.  It  must,  therefore,  even  then  have  been  already  very 
old.  In  the  second  period,  dating  from  the  Kings,  it  shows 
symptoms  of  diverging  into  two  styles,  an  ordinary  and  a  more 
artistic  style.  The  third  period  begins  with  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era  ;  it  is  a  period  of  decay,  during  which  it  is  continually 
encroached  iipon  by  the  Aramean  tongues. 

However,  the  differences  are  but  slight  between  each  of  these 
periods.  "  The  important  point,"  says  Eenan,  "  is  to  insist  on  the 
gi-ammatical  unity  of  Hebrew,  on  the  fact  of  the  great  miiformity 
of  records  of  such  diverse  times  and  soui'ces  as  have  entered  into 
the  Jewish  archives.  It  would  doulitless  be  rash  to  assert,  with 
M.  IMovers,  that  one  hand  had  retouched  all  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  hi  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  uniform  language. 
Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  few  literatures  present  such  an 
impersonal  character,  or  one  so  free  from  the  particular  stamp  of 
any  individual  "wi'iter  or  definite  epoc]i."t 

* "  Ansf iihrliclies  Lehrbucb  der  Hebraischen   Sprache,"    Sth  ed.  p.  23. 
■Oottingen.  1870. 
t  Op.  cit.,  ii.  ch.  1. 
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Xot  till  the  eleventh  century  before  our  era  do  we  meet  with  any 
Hebrew  writings  that  have  not  been  subsequently  retouched. 
Three  or  four  centuries  later  on,  the  Hebrevr  language  enters  on  its 
golden  age,  and  towards  the  sixth  century  begins  to  disappear  as  a 
national  form  of  speech.  Long  before  the  epoch  of  the  Maccabees 
Aramean  had  assumed  the  ascendant  in  Palestine.  ^Nevertheless, 
works  continued  to  be  still  written  in  Hebrew,  till  within  about  a 
hundred  years  of  our  era.  Eenan  divides  into  two  distinct  periods 
the  history  of  modern  or  post-biblical  Hebrew.  The  first  extends 
to  the  twelfth  century,  its  principal  monument  being  the  Mishna,  a 
collection  of  Eabbinical  traditions,  or  a  sort  of  second  Bible.  In 
it  occiu*  a  certain  number  of  Aramean,  as  well  as  some  Greek  and 
Latin  Avords.  After  having  adopted  Arabic  culture  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  Jews  saw  a  revival  of  their  literature,  when  then* 
fellow-countrymen,  banished  from  ^lussuhnan  Spain,  found  a  refuge 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  language  of  this  epoch  is  still  the 
literary  idiom  of  the  Jews. 

The  Hebrew  vowel  system,  like  the  Aramean,  is  of  the  simplest, 
but  the  consonantal,  as  in  all  the  Semitic  family,  is  rich  in  sibilants 
and  aspirates.  The  sibilants  are  four  in  nimiber,  answering  to  our 
sh,  s,  z,  and  ts.  These  letters  play  a  mucli  more  prominent  part  in 
Hebrew  than  in  the  cognate  tongues.  There  are  also  four  aspirates, 
two  soft  and  two  guttural,  hJieth  and  ayin,  which  last  interchange 
occasionally  with  k  and  q.  Besides  the  three  pairs  of  explosives  : 
Jc,  g ;  f,  d ;  and  p,  h,  there  is  a  q,  stronger  (that  is,  uttered  lower 
down  in  the  throat)  than  the  simple  1-,  and  a  th,  as  transcribed 
by  some  authors,  stronger  (or  thicker)  than  the  t ;  also  a  labial 
explosive  distinct  from  the  p,  and  often  represented  by  an/.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  those  consonants  naturally 
susceptible  of  being  aspirated  really  are  aspirated  in  pronunciation 
when  preceded  by  a  vowel.  Lastly,  there  are  the  1  and  r,  the 
nasals  n  and  m,  the  semi-vowels  ?r  and  //. 

In  nouns  the  feminine  is  formed,  as  a  rule,,  by  adding  the 
element  at,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  the  /  sometimes 
changing  to  a  simple  aspirate,  and  the  a  disappearing  at  others. 

Masculines  form  their  plural,  in  principle,  by  the  addition  of  im, 
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occasionally  replaced,  by  the  Aramean  tn,  and  the  general  feminine 
plural  ending  is  6t.  The  Hebrew  dual,  less  general  than  in  Arabic, 
but  better  preserved  than  in  Aramean,  is  formed  by  the  ending  aim. 

The  nominative  is  no  longer  marked  by  any  special  ending. 
Whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the  attempts  made  to  restore  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  Semitic  cases,  there  remain  in  Hebrew  but 
very  doubtful  traces  of  the  old  nominative  suffix ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  accusative  and  genitive. 

Apart  from  the  nominative,  which  is  expressed  by  the  theme 
itself,  the  Hebrew  cases  are  now  indicated  either  by  prepositions  or 
by  what  is  called  the  state  of  the  noun  in  government.  A  noun 
in  this  state,  opposed  to  the  "  noun  absolute,"  assumes  a  really 
dependent  position,  from  Avhicli  we  see  that  the  principal  function 
of  this  state  is  to  express  the  idea  of  the  genitive.  In  the  singidar 
mascrdine  nouns  in  this  state  remain  in  principle  unchanged,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  noun  they  govern.  In  the  plural  they  lose, 
in  principle,  their  final  ?«,  at  times  the  preceding  vowel  also.  It 
has  been  above  stated  that  the  final  t  feminine  is  sometimes 
changed  to  an  aspirate ;  but  in  government  the  organic  t  of  these 
feminine  nouns  remains  in  full  vigour,  while  in  the  plural  they 
retain  the  ending  of.  These,  of  course,  are  but  the  general  laws, 
subject  to  many  exceptions  that  cannot  here  be  noticed.  "We  may 
add,  however,  that  the  noun  in  construction  may  be  followed,  not 
only  by  another  noun,  but  also  by  a  pronoun :  ijliam-6  —  his  people ; 
henr-i  =  va.j  son. 

By  employing  prepositions,  as  it  does,  instead  of  case-endings, 
Hebrew  exhibits  so  far  a  perfectly  analytic  character.  It  is,  in 
fact,  incorrect  to  speak  with  grammarians  of  a  dative,  a  locative, 
or  an  ablative,  the  forms  thus  described  being  nothing  but  nouns 
or  pronouns  combined  ^v^th  prepositions.  The  more  frequently 
recurring  of  these  prepositions  consist  of  a  single  consonant  only : 
7  =  to,  towards ;  h  =  in.  The  origin  of  nearly  aU  of  these  particles 
is  unknown,  but  they  derive,  in  principle,  from  verbal  roots, 
whereas  the  corresponding  Aryan  prepositions  are  mostly  of  pro- 
nominal origin. 

Inflection  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  nouns.    It 
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consists,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  variation  of  the  radical 
vowels. 

Besides  the  prepositions,  Hebrew  possesses  an  article,  closely 
united  to  the  noun,  its  exclusive  function  being  that  of  a  simple 
determinative. 

It  is  diversely  modified  by  euphonic  laws,  but  its  primitive 
form  seems  to  have  been  hal.  The  consonant  I  assimilates  always 
to  the  initial  letter  of  the  following  noun,  and  the  vowel  a  is 
sometimes  lengthened.  Thus,  from  riidqom  =  place,  we  get  ham- 
mdqom  =  the  place.     After  certain  prepositions  the  h  disappears, 

"We  have  already  stated  that  the  Semitic  system  has  two  tenses 
only — one  denoting  complete,  the  other  denoting  incomplete  action, 
Hebrew  remains  faithful  to  this  simple  conception.  The  two 
tenses,  as  stated,  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  personal 
suffix,  which  in  the  past  is  placed  after,  and  in  the  imperfect  before 
the  theme. 

Thus  in  zdquanti  =  I  am  old,  I  have  grown  old,  in  halakti  =  I 
have  gone,  we  recognise  jierfect  forms ;  because  here  the  pro- 
nominal element  ti  is  suffixed.  But  in  ndsub  =  vre  will  return, 
the  action  is  not  yet  completed,  because  the  personal  element  is 
prefixed. 

The  verbal  forms  themselves  are  now  five  only,  Avhereas  we  have 
seen  that  there  were  reckoned  fifteen  in  the  primitive  Semitic  tj^e. 
Even  now  Aramean  possesses  one  more  than  the  Hebrew,  while 
Arabic  is  still  more  wealthy.  The  five  Hebrew  forms  consist  of 
the  simple  and  four  derivative  ones. 

Until  the  last  few  centuries  of  the  old  era  the  rude  and  angular 
Phoenician  alphabet  was  that  of  the  Jews  also.  It  was  then 
advantageously  replaced  by  the  rounder  and  more  flowing  Chaldean 
letters.  The  old  alphabet  is  still  found  on  the  coins  of  the  epoch 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  on  some  others  apparently  struck  later  on 
during  the  war  mth  the  Romans.  Nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  the  Jews  were  already  in  possession  of  a  more  recent 
alphabet,  that  continued  in  use  amongst  the  Samaritans.* 

The  new,  or  Chaldean,  alphabet  no  more  distinguished  the  vowels 

*  Olshaasen,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 
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tJian  did  the  old  one.  Tliis  Avas  a  serious  defect,  which  was 
attempted  to  be  partly  remedied  by  employing  consonants  to 
represent  vowel  sounds ;  but  the  device,  though  applied  Avith  some 
judgment,  coidd  produce  but  partial  and  unsatisfactory  results.  To 
the  Massoretes  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  vowel  points, 
dating  seemingly  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  A  certain  number  of  useful  modifications  Avas  also  introduced 
in  the  character  of  the  consonants.  Thus,  those  meant  to  be  uttered 
strongly  Avere  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  point  (dagesh) 
in  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  sound  of  s  and  sh,  hitherto  repre- 
sented by  the  same  sign,  Avere  noAV  distinguished  by  a  diacritical 
point  over  this  sign  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  the  case  might  be. 
(Thusi:;  =  s;  W  =  sh). 

A  Avord  on  Samaritan,  by  some  Avriters  grouped  Avith  the  Aramean 
branch.  Others  seem  more  correctly  to  classify  it  Avith  the 
( Janaanitic  diAdsion,  Avhile  still  admitting  that  it  has  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  Aramean. 

(2)  Phoenician* 

Very  little  is  knoAvn  of  the  races  occupying  Palestine  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  probably  from  the  south-east,  Avho 
called  themselves  Canaanites.  These  tribes  themselves,  amongst 
Avhich  must  be  included  the  Phoenicians,  Avere  obliged  to  give  Avay 
before  the  Beni-Lsrael,  Avho,  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  Palestine  about  1,300  years  before  our  era. 
The  Canaanites  Avere  noAV  driA^en  AvestAvards  toAvards  the  coast,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  this  event  contributed  greatly  to  dsA^elop 
their  relations  Avith  the  lands  watered  by  the  iSIediterranean.  The 
Israelites,  from  AA'hom  civilisation  has  otherAvise  suffered  so  much, 
may  have  thus,  though  indirectly,  rendered  it  for  the  nonce  a  most 
important  service. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  Avhether  the  Israelites 
originally  spoke  an  Aramean  dialect,  afterwards  adopting  aCanaanitie 

*  Sctrcodev,  "Die  PhcEiiizische  Sprachc."  Halle,  1869.  One  of  the 
best  essav.s  on  Phcenician,  to  -which  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  these 
details.     Renan,  np.  cit.,  ii.  cb.  2. 
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form  of  speech..  The  only  fact  we  are  concerned  mtk  is  the 
present  identity  of  Hebrew  with  Phoenician.  It  may  be  unhesi- 
tatingly asserted  that  there  existed  a  common  Canaanitic  language 
that  in  due  course  gave  birth  to  both  of  these  varieties,  which  are 
sister-tongues  standing  on  the  same  level ;  and  it  is  therefore  in- 
correct to  represent  Phrenician,  as  is  often  done,  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  error  dates  from  the  time  when  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  interpret  the  Phoenician  documents.  Comparative 
grammar  was  still  unlvno^\Ti  at  that  period,  and  the  linguists,  who 
came  across  Phoenician  texts,  naturally  derived  this  language  from 
Hebrew,  which  they  found  it  so  strongly  resemblmg.  But  there  is 
now  no  longer  room  for  any  doubt  on  the  subject ;  the  two  idioms, 
as  stated,  are  cognate,  desceuLling  both  in  parallel  lines  from  a 
common  mother-tongue.  Once  severed  from  one  another,  they 
followed  each  its  own  destiny,  "  developing  themselves  independ- 
ently, amongst  peoples  of  ditferent  character  and  manners,  and 
thus  diverging  in  course  of  time,  not  so  much  in  their  grammar,  as 
in  the  general  features  of  theu'  composition." — (Ptenan.)  It  has 
justly  been  said  that  their  differences  were  mere  provincial  varieties. 
Amongst  their  more  marked  differences  is  mentioned  the 
Phoenician  peculiarity  of  employing  in  the  current  speech  a  certain 
number  of  forms  and  expressions  that  m  Hebrew  are  looked  on  as 
archaic,  occurring  in  the  more  lofty  style  only.  ]SIany  Phcenician 
terms  have  a  different  meaning  from  the  correspondmg  Hebrew 
words,  being  sometimes  taken  in  a  wider,  sometimes  in  a  narrower, 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  Phoenician  possesses  a  relative  pro- 
nominal form  more  primitive  than  the  Hebrew  form,  and  is 
otherwise  distinguished  by  some  fiu'ther  peculiarities,  now  well 
enough  understood,  but  which  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon. 

Phuiuician,  as  it  appears  in  its  inscriptions,  which  are  not  of 
very  great  antiqmty,  betrays  important  marks  of  Aramean  elements, 
more,  perhaps,  than  Hebrew  does.  The  Phcenician  of  the  colonies 
settled  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  also  shows  these  same  .\ramaic 
traces ;  though  the  fact  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  Aramean  influences,  and  the  constant  relations, 
maintained  by  the  African  settlements  Avith  the  mother-country. 
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Panic,  or  African  Phcvnician,  which  was  of  coiu'se  the  language- 
of  the  Carthaginians,  is  very  clearly  divided  into  two  dialects — an 
ancient  and  a  more  recent:  the  first  being  identical  with  the 
Phoenician  of  Palestine.  Xeo-Punic  is  more  corrupt,  and  its 
orthography  often  very  defective.  Its  chief  monuments  are  met 
Avith  in  Tunis  and  Eastern  Algeria.  The  neo-Punic  alphabet 
diifers  materially  from  the  old  Phoenician,  of  which,  however,  it  is 
but  a  variety.  Its  letters  have  been  generally  simplified,  some  of 
them  being  reduced  to  a  single  stroke,  and  being  often  almost 
confused  with  each  other.* 

Of  Phoenician  literature  there  survive  only  a  few  fragments  of 
Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  history,  and  the  "  PeriploiLS  of  Hanno," 
translated  into  Greek ;  further,  some  words  occurring  in  the  classics, 
a  passage  in  Plautus,  and  a  series  of  coins  and  inscriptions.  These 
last  monuments  have  been  mostly  discovered  on  various  points 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Marseilles,  in  Spain,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  islands  of  Cjqirus,  Sardinia, 
and  Malta — -Pha'nicia  itself  so  far  supplying  but  a  limited  number 
of  inscriptions. 

Phojnician  disappeared  from  Palestine  even  before  Punic  had 
been,  like  it,  absorbed  by  more  fortunate  tongues.  We  may  believe, 
Avith  Penan,  that  Pimic  was  spoken  doAvu  to  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  and  that  the  ease  with  which  Arabic  spread  over  certain 
regions  of  northern  Africa,  was  precisely  due  to  this  persistence  of 
the  Semitic  Phoenician,  from  which  Arabic  itself  did  not  greatly 
difi'er,  although  belongmg  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 

§  G. — Tlie  Arabic  Groiijj. 

It  is  only  for  want  of  a  l^etter  term  that  the  name  of  Arabic  is 
given  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  word  is, 
properly  speaking,  appUcable  only  to  the  Ishmaehtic,  which  is  but 
one  of  the  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Ai-abic  group.  The  Himyaritic, 
Gheez,  and  other  Semitic  idioms  of  southern  Arabia  (and  Abys- 

*  Judas,  "Etude  demonstrative  de  la Langue Phenicierme  et  de  la  Langue 
Libyqiie,"  Paris,  1847 ;  also  by  the  same  writer,  "  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  une 
Serie  d'luscriptions  Numidico-Euniques,"  Paris,  1857. 
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siiiia)  were  not  known,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Aral^ic,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  their  close  affinity  to  this  language  that  the 
generic  term  of  Arabic  came  to  he  somewhat  incorrectly  extended 
to  them  also. 

(1)  Arabic. 

The  astonishing  stabihty  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  idioms  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Arabic,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing more  singular,  not  to  say  strange,  than  the  almost  absolute 
uniformity  of  this  language,  throughout  the  ages  it  has  lasted  and 
the  vast  domain  it  has  occupied. 

Since  the  epoch  of  Mohammed  (end  of  sixth  and  beginning  of 
seventh  century),  and  even  in  the  poems  anterior  to  Islamism, 
Arabic  appears  such  as  the  literary  language  is  at  the  present  day, 
that  is,  in  full  possession  of  all  its  forms,  of  its  copious  vocabidary, 
and,  one  might  say,  perfect  as  ever. 

The  original  form  of  the  Koran  was  that  of  a  sort  of  narrative 
composition.  According  to  Kenan's  expression,  it  is,  so  to  say,  a 
collection  of  Mohammed's  "  orders  of  the  day."  It  was  not  entirely 
composed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet,  certain  portions  being 
subsequent  to  his  death.  In  any  case  his  followers  scraped  together 
aU  the  shi-eds  and  fragments  of  his  utterances,  forming  of  them  a 
sort  of  typical  or  standard  work,  the  copies  of  which  were,  in  their 
turn,  revised  by  the  Caliph  Othman,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  (644-656).  The  preponderance  of  the  Koreish  dialect, 
spoken  in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  was  thus  definitely  estabhshed.  The 
style  of  the  Koran  itself  ls  of  two  kinds,  the  first  a  sort  of  poetic 
prose,  the  second  rhytlimical. 

The  older  poems,  above  referred  to,  were  certainly  not  much 
anterior  to  Islamism,  and  the  language  of  the  MoUakats,  referred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  is  pure  literary  Arabic,  not  an 
ancient  or  older  form  of  the  language. 

The  Semites  of  central  Arabia  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
writing,  properly  so-caUed,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  From  the  first  very  defective,  and  leading  to  the  con- 
fusion  of    certain  consonants  represented  by    one    and   the   same 
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character,  the  Arabic  alphabet  was  reformed  at  an  early  date,  in 
fact,  during  the  first  century  of  the  hegira,  as  is  supposed,  though 
the  reform  was  not  accompHshed  all  at  once.  It  was  effected 
gradually,  reducing  the  alphabet  to  its  present  form,  with  its  vowel 
points  and  with  certain  diacritical  marks,  distinguishing  several 
of  the    characters   Avhose    primitive   form  was  the  same.     (Thus  : 

Xot  without  good  reason  has  Arabic  been  called  the  Sanskrit  of 
the  Semitic  race.  In  truth  it  plays  the  same  part  amongst  its  cognate 
tongues  that  Sanskrit  does  amongst  the  Aryan  languages,  regard 
being  always  had  to  the  far  more  intimate  resemblance  of  the 
Semitic  idioms  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Arabic  has  retained  the  three 
cases  of  the  primitive  Semitic  tongue — the  nominative,  accusative, 
and  genitive — famt  traces  only  of  Avhich  are  to  be  detected  in  the 
northern  groups.  These  cases  are  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
tliree  vowels,  /i.,  i,  a,  with  which  the  word  ends  when  preceded  by 
the  article  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  followed  by  a 
nasal. 

Thus  the  noun  ends  in  un,  an,  in,  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
unaccompanied  by  the  article,  but  in  n,  nominative ;  a,  accusative ; 
and  /,  genitive,  when  joined  with  the  article.  The  state  of  go^'ern- 
ment  exists  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  Hebrew. 

^N^uniber  is  denoted  in  two  Avays.  One  is  the  usual  Semitic  pro- 
cess, una  for  the  nominative,  and  via  for  the  oblique  case  mascu- 
line; dton  and  ntui  for  the  corresponding  feminine,  with  which 
compare  the  Aramean  hi  and  at,  and  the  Hebrew  tin,  at.  This 
plural  form  is  called  sound,  perfect,  external,  or  reijidar. 

The  second  process  is  described  as  broken,  imperfect,  internal, 
irregular.  Here  plurality  is  expressed  by  a  modification  of  the 
root :  "  Frangitar  furinadngidarisvcl  mutata  una  alterave  vocalium, 
rcl  aJiqua  literarum  transjMsita  aid  ahjecta,  vel  nova  litera  inserta."* 

*  Zschokke,  "  lustitutiones  Fundament.  Ling.  Ar.,"  YienDa,  1869;  H. 
Derenbourg,  "  Essai  sur  les  Formes  de  Pluriels  en  Arabe,"  "  Journal  Asia- 
tique,"  1867  ;  S.  Guyard,  "  Nouvel  Essai  sur  la  Formation  du  Pluriel  Brise  en 
Ai-abe,"  Paris,  1870. 
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At  times  the  body  of  the  word  is  lengthened,  and  a  prefixed  :  tifl  = 
child,  a//r7/ =  clnldreii.  Other  processes  may  be  seen  in  special 
works  on  the  subject.* 

The  dual  endings  are  an  I  nominative,  aini  oblique:  yadani  =  the 
two  hands.  . 

Arabic  retains  the  two  organic  Semitic  tenses,  the  present  being 
expressed  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  Thus  the 
perfect  is  used  if  the  present  action  has  already  been  previously 
accomplished,  and  if  it  is  a  continued  action,  as  in  the  formula  : 
dixerunt  dicuntqae.  But  the  other  tense  is  used,  if  the  present 
action  is  connected  with  some  other  action  presently  to  be  spoken 
of.     The  future  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Both  tenses  are  formed  as  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues.  The 
personal  element  is  prefixed  to  express  imperfect,  and  suffixed  to 
express  perfect  action. 

It  may  be  added  that  of  the  fifteen  primitive  forms,  Arabic  has 
retained  nine,  Avhicli  is  considerably  more  than  the  Hebrew. 

It  would  ]je  a  mistake  to  look  on  vulgar  Arabic  as  anytliing  more 
than  the  literary  language  simplified.  The  mam  difference  between 
the  two  is,  that  the  vernacular  has  allowed  the  cases  to  drop  out  of 
current  use,  thus  arriving  at  a  state  of  analysis  analogous  to  the 
Aramean  and  Hebrew.  It  has  also  entirely  lost  the  process  of  the 
noun  in  government.  In  any  case,  as  Eenan  observes,t  a  number 
of  facts  show  that  the  main  features  of  the  literary  language 
existed  also  in  the  ancient  Arabic  tongue.  Thus,  the  inflections 
peculiar  to  the  former  are  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the 
metrical  system  of  the  old  poetry.  It  is  even  supposed  that  certain 
tribes  of  central  Arabia  still  retain  in  ordinary  speech  the  inflections 
peculiar  to  the  written  form,:}:  and  which  Avoidd  elsewhere  seem 
pretentious  and  pedantic. 

In  the  literary  style  there  can  l)e  no  (question  of  dialects.  It  is 
a  language  fixed  once  for  'all,  and  which  must  die  out  such  as  it  is, 
without  leaving  any  varieties  Itehind  it.     But  the  same  cannot  be 

*  Derenbourg,  "  Note  Sur  la  Grammairc  Arabe,"  premiere  partie,  Theorie 
des  Formes.     Paris,  1869. 

t  Op.  cit.,  iv.  cli.  2.  +  Ihid. 
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said  of  the  spoken  tongue,  wliicli,  however  little  differing  from  the 
other,  differs  from  it  precisely  by  one  of  those  changes  that  con- 
stitute the  very  life  of  so  many  languages— that  is,  the  transition 
from  the  synthetic  to  the  analytic  state.  Yulgar  Arabic  grows, 
no  doubt,  very  slowly,  but  still  it  grows ;  whence  'its  present 
dialectic  varieties,  which  are  mainly  four,  those  of  Barbary,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  last  three  are  allowed  to  differ  but  slightly, 
each  possessing  a  number  of  local  terms  and  peculiar  expressions, 
but  the  divergence  goes  no  farther.  The  Barbary  dialect  presents 
some  grammatical  differences,  though  not  serious  enough  to  prevent 
it  from  being  readily  understood  throughoiit  the  whole  domain 
occupied  by  the  Arabic  language. 

Maltese  is  of  Arabic  origin,  but  is  now  nothing  but  a  rude  jargon 
full  of  real  barbarisms  and  foreign  elements.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Mosarahic  of  the  south  of  kSpain,  which  seems  not  to 
have  quite  died  out  till  the  last  centiuy.  * 

Arabic  has  supplied  a  large  number  of  words  to  certain  European 
and  Asiatic  languages.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Iranian 
idioms,  including  the  present  Persian,  of  the  Turkish,  and  of  some 
modern  Indian  dialects,  which  swarm  with  Arabic  words.  Amongst 
the  neo-Latin  tongues  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  borrowed  both 
directly  and  indirectly  from  it,  and  amongst  the  Ai'abic  words  in 
English  and  Prench  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  cotton, 
zero,  cipher,  algebra,  crimson,  magazine,  nadu",  chemistry,  &c. 
(See  Translator's  "English  Language,"  p.  164.) 

(2)  Lamjuatjes  of  South  Arabia  and  Ahijssinia. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Arabic  group,  known  also  as  the 
"Yoktanide,"  is  composed  of  two  branches,  which  it  took  some 
time  to  classify  not  merely  with  the  Arabic,  but  even  with  the 
Semitic  at  all.  It  occupies  on  the  east  ^the  south  of  Arabia,  and 
on  the  west  at  least  a  portion  of  Abyssinia. 

The  primitive  Semitic  language  of  the  south  of  Arabia  was  the 
Himyaritlc,  now  known  by  a  large  number  of  inscriptions.  It 
possesses,  like  the  Arabic,  the  peculiar  form  of  "  broken,"  plurals 
*  Renan,  op.  cit. 
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already  spoken  of.  Its  alphabet  lias  given  occasion  to  some 
interesting  researches.  It  is  now  known  to  derive  from  the  primitive 
Semitic  writing,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  also  sprung  the 
Chaldean,  Ai'abic,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Semitic  alphabets  except  the 
Assyrian  cuneiforms. 

The  Mohammedan  conquest  overthrew  the  Himyaritic  civilisa- 
tion, and  Arabic  spread  gradually  throughout  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  Still  the  Himyaritic  language  did  not  perish  without 
leaving  some  traces  behind.  In  the  extreme  south  of  Arabia,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Mahrah  district,  about  50°  long,  and 
20°  lat.,  some  forty  years  ago  there  was  discovered  the  Ehliili 
language,  which,  if  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Himyaritic, 
is  at  least  closely  allied  to  it. 

From  a  very  remote  period  the  Semites  of  South  Arabia  had 
known  and  colonised  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Many 
centuries  before  our  era,  though  at  what  particular  date  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say,  they  brought  thither,  together  vnih.  their  civili- 
sation, the  language  kno"wii  as  the  Ghcez,  sometimes  also  called  by 
the  vague  and  misleading  name  of  Mhiojnan,  whose  forms  arc 
intimately  related  to  those  of  the  Himyaritic.  The  Gheez  is  now 
no  longer  spoken,  and  exists  ordy  as  a  learned  and  Hturgical  language. 
Christianity  is  known  to  have  spread  over  Ethioi^ia  towards  the 
fourth  century,  to  which  period  must  also  in  aU  probability  be 
referred  the  Gheez  version  of  the  Bible,  besides  which,  Ethiopian 
literature  is  enriched  by  translations  of  a  number  of  Jewish, 
Christian,  Greek,  and  Arabic  works.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Abyssinia  set  in  the  period  of  decay.  Those  formidable 
apostles,  Avhom  the  Abyssinians  got  rid  of  only  too  late,  "by 
attracting  to  themselves  all  the  instruction  and  opposing  the  native 
teaching,  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  profound  barbarism,  from 
which  it  has  not  yet  recovered."  * 

Gheez  was   a    highly-developed    language,    possessing,  like    the 
Arabic,  the  "  broken "  plurals,  and  retaining  certain  endings  that 
Hebrew  and  Aramean  have  lost.     Of  the  fifteen  primitive  forms  of 
*  Kenan,  op.  cit.,  iv.  ch.  1. 
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the  Semitic  verb  it  preserved  thirteen  (Fr.  Miiller,  op.  c'd.,  p.  529), 
that  is,  far  more  than  any  of  the  cognate  tongues.  The  Gheez 
alphabet,  though  written  from  left  to  right,  and  not  from  right  to 
left,  like  the  other  Semitic  alphabets,  is  now  known  to  have  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Himyaritic. 

Besides  the  Gheez,  which,  as  stated,  is  now  a  dead  language, 
there  are  still  spoken  in  Abyssinia  a  number  of  Semitic  idioms 
belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  derive 
directly  from  it,  are  at  least  closely  related  to  Gheez.  Of  these 
there  are  three  leading  languages :  the  Amharic,  in  the  south-west 
of  Abyssinia ;  the  TigW'.,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Hararl,  in  the 
south-east,  at  about  40°  long,  and  10°  lat.  These  have,  perhaps, 
been  grafted  on  to  older  languages  belonging  to  other  families, 
but  their  grammar  is  uncjuestionably  Semitic,  so  that  they  must 
necessarily  be  grouped  Avith  the  Gheez.* 

§  7. — Individualiti/  of  the  Semitic  Idioms. 
Their  Primeval  Home. 

Much  greater  pains  have  been,  and  still  are,  taken  to 'find  a 
common  link  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  families,  than  to 
compare  the  various  numbers  of  this  last  gi-oup  together,  and  thus 
restore,  at  least  in  its  general  outlines,  the  common  mother-tongue 
of  all  the  Semitic  languages.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  considering 
the  slight  differences  that  exist  between  them,  this  task  may,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  not  prove  too  formidable.  In  any 
case  it  must  prove  far  less  so  than  the  analogous  undertaking  on 
behaK  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  which  has  so  far  been  attended  with 
so  little  success. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  Avriters  who  have  been 
most  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  compare  the  Semitic  with  the 
Aryan  group  have  never  thought  of  the  obvious  objection,  that  they 
should  not  compare  Hebrew  or  Arabic  with  Zend,  Sanskrit,  or 
Greek,  but  rather  the  common  Semitic  with  the  common  Aryan 
mother-tongue.      ^Vll  the  points  of  resemblance  they  have  sought 

*  Fr.  Miiller,  "  Ueber  die  Harari-Spracbe  ini  ijstlicheu  Africa."  Vienna,  1S64. 
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to  establish  may  be  said  always  to  relj-  on  etymologies,  and  never 
on  grammar  :  and  this  alone  at  once  and  hopelessly  condemns  them. 
Etymology,  as  shoAvn  in  our  first  chapter,  is  in  no  sense  a  science. 
By  means  of  it  we  might  easily  derive  the  most  irreconcilable 
languages  one  from  the  other — not  only  Basque  from  Irish,  Etruscan 
from  Tibetan,  but  even  Hebrew  from  Sanskrit,  or  Sanskrit  from 
Hebrew,  at  pleasure.  It  is  grammar,  as  Eenan  has  well  said,  that 
constitiites  the  individuality  of  a  language;  hence  "the  attempt 
must  be  abandoned  to  establish  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  granunatical  systems,  which  are  two  distinct 
creations,  absolutely  separated  from  each  other." — {Op.  cit.,  v.  ch.  2.) 
AVlien  speaking  of  inflection  in  general  (p.  147),  we  remarked 
upon  the  deep  and  radical  difference  that  existed  between  the 
Semitic  and  Aryan  grammar.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  repeat 
that  the  pretended  relations  sought  to  be  established  between 
them  are  reduced  to  some  futile  etymologies,  lacking  all  scientific 
character.  All  such  facts,  past,  present,  and  future,  would  be  at 
•  once  outweighed  by  one  single  argument  drawn  from  the  formation 
of  the  words  themselves. 

Two  principal  causes  seem  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  unscientific  conception  of  the  common  origin  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  tongues.  The  first  of  these  hes  in  the  nationality,  or 
rather  in  the  race  itself,  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  that  have 
upheld  this  opinion.  Without  quoting  names,  the  fact  is  knoAvn 
well  enough  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  Jews;  which  wiU 
account  for  much  of  the  sphit  pervading  their  writings.  The  second 
cause  lies  in  the  biblical,  or  clerical  feeling,  the  spirit  of  infatuation 
and  medieval  darkness,  which  sees  nothing  true  except  in  theology, 
and  which  begins  by  denouncing  free  and  secidar  inquuy,  Avhile 
ever  ready  at  the  last  moment  to  turn  round  and  cry  out  that  aU 
knowledge  proceeds  from  it,  and  from  it  alone.  But  Avith  this 
second  cause  Ave  need  not  trouble  ourselves,  for  discussion  is  out  of 
place  Avith  people  Avho  proclaim  themselves  inspired  and  aboA'e 
reason.  The  motive,  hoAA'ever,  is  easily  understood  that  induces 
these  champions  of  Holy  "Writ  to  attribute  to  all  the  languages  of 
the  universe  one  common  source,  and  more  particularly  to  associate 
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them  directly  or  indirectly  witli  the  assumed  speech  of  the  father 
of  the  Jewish  race.  Eut,  as  Scripture  itself  says,  we  must  let  the 
dead  hury  their  dead. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  question  of  the 
region  in  which  Avas  spoken  the  common  mother-tongue  of  all 
the  Semitic  idioms.  The  Arameans  and  Canaanites  are  generally 
alloAved  to  have  entered  Palestme  from  the  south-east,  but  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  wise  to  venture  on  nothing  further.  Some  more  daring 
writers  assume  that  this  common  speech — whence  sprang  the 
Aramean,  Canaanite,  and  Arabic — was  spoken  in  the  north  of 
Arabia,  or,  perhaps,  in  central  Arabia.  The  fact,  of  couree,  is 
possible,  but  so  far  utterly  misupported  by  any  sort  of  joositive 
proof.* 

Questions  of  this  sort  must  always  remain  obscure,  nor  can  they 
be  solved  by  philology  alone  without  the  aid  of  anthi'opology  and 
archeology. 

[B)  Tlie  Hamitic  Languages. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  expression  Hamitic  is  quite  as 
defective  as  Semitic.  But  it  seems  now  consecrated  by  use,  and 
we  have  been  faui  to  adopt  it  for  lack  of  a  better.  The  term 
"  Libyan "  has  indeed  been  proposed,  but  it  says  too  little,  and  is 
applicable  to  one  division  only  of  the  Hamitic  family. 

However  probable  in  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  assert  positively  that 
the  Hamitic  tongues,  spread  over  most  of  Egypt  and  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  did  at  any  time  occupy  the 
regions  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  thence  making  their  way 
through  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petrtea  into  Africa. 

Still  less,  if  possible,  is  known  as  to  the  country  in  which  the 
Hamitic  broke  away  from  the  Semitic  family,  ^yi  that  can  be 
said  on  the  subject  is  that  the  separation  must  have  taken  place  at 
a  very  remote  epoch.  The  stabihty  of  the  Semitic  idioms  in  their 
old  forms  throughout  the  historic  period  speaks  at   once  for  the 

*  The  whole  question  has  been  f  ally  discnssed  by  Schrader  in  "  Die 
Abstammung  der  Chaldaer  und  die  Ursitze  der  Semiten,"  "  Zeitschr.  der 
Deatschen  Morgenland.  Gesellschaft,"  xxxvii,     Leipzig,  1873. 
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great  antir£uity  of  the  time  when  Semitic  and  Hamitic  were  yet  to 
be,  but  when  a  now  forever  lost  language  did  exist,  whence  both 
would  some  day  spring. 

In  his  "Allgemeine  Ethnographie,"  (p.  445)  Fr.  Midler  well 
describes  the  relations  that  existed  between  the  two.  Their  affinity, 
he  justly  remarks,  is  rather  in  the  identity  of  the  organism  than 
in  the  coincidence  of  fully-developed  forms.  The  two  families 
must  have  separated  at  a  time  when  their  common  mother-tongue 
was  stdl  in  a  very  backward  state  of  development.  Moreover,  the 
Hamitic  group  seems  at  a  very  early  date  to  have  split  into  two 
branches,  the  various  idioms  of  which  are  far  less  allied  to  each 
other  than  is  the  case  with  the  diiFerent  members  of  the  Semitic 
'  group. 

The  pronominal  system  of  the  two  families  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  establishing  their  affinity,  the  roots  of  their  pro- 
nouns and  the  process  of  forming  the  plural  by  means  of  an  ending 
being  identical  in  both ;  '•'  a  fact  which  has  now  been  thoroughly 
ascertained. 

In  the  philological  section  of  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Xovara  round 
the  World  "  (Vienna,  1867),  Fr.  Miiller  has  essayed  to  draw  a  some- 
what summary  outline  of  the  general  Hamitic  grammar.  In  the 
nouns  the  feminine  is  characterised  by  the  element  U,  t ;  the  plural 
sign  is,  in  principle,  an,  sometimes  ut,  and  occasionally  a,  which 
may  be  merely  a  secondary  form  of  an.  There  is  in  this  group 
no  trace  of  nominal  inflection  properly  so  called,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  particles  placed  either  before  or  after  the  noun,  to 
express  the  usual  relations  of  the  noun  to  the  rest  of  the  phrase. 

Verbal  forms  are  numerous,  as  in  the  Semitic  group,  and  the 
tense  system  is  equally  elementary,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

The  three  Hamitic  groups,  as  stated,  are :  the  Egyptian,  the 
Libyan,  and  the  Ethiopian.     And  first — 

§  1. — Tlie  Egyptian  Group. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  ancient 

*  Maspero,  "  Des  Pronoma  Persoimels  en  iSgyptien  et  dans  les  Languea 
Semitiqaes."     Pai-is,  1872. 
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Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  again  deciphered,  after  having  remained 
a  dead  letter  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  Their  interpretation  has 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Champollion,  "vvho,  if  not  the  only 
expounder  of  these  precious  texts  (having,  in  fact,  been  anticipated 
hy  Yoimg),  has  undoiibtedly  done  more  tlian  any  other  for  their 
rapid  elucidation. 

Here  let  lis  premise  a  few  -words  on  the  nature  of  these  hiero- 
glyphics.* 

The  number  of  these  characters  is  considerable,  some  being 
phonetic,  others  figurative.  The  phonetic  signs  are  easily  tran- 
scribed in  Eoman  letters,  though  the  Egyptians  themselves  often 
wrote  the  consonants  onlj^,  omitting  the  vowels  of  the  word.  Still 
these  may  generally  be  easily  restored,  either  from  the  context  or 
by  comparing  the  word  in  question  with  the  word  answering  to  it 
in  the  Coptic  language,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak. 
Let  us  add  that  the  phonetic  signs  may  be  either  simply  alphabetical 
—that  is,  expressing,  for  instance,  one  consonant  only — or  else 
syllabic — that  is,  denoting  a  fidl  syllable.  But  in  either  case  their 
transcription  is,  of  course,  equally  easy. 

The  figurative  signs  are  true  images,  or  pictures,  and  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  words  written  in  phonetic  letters,  their  object  being 
to  determine  more  precisely  the  sense  of  these  Avords.  At  times, 
however,  the  text  contains  none  but  figurative  characters,  and  then 
they  present  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  reader,  who,  in  such  cases, 
must  have  recoiu'se  to  any  possible  duplicates  of  such  texts. 

In  Egyptian  there  are  two  genders,  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine,  the  latter  being  denoted  by  the  characteristic  suffix  t. 
Thus  son  =  brother  ;  sont  =  sister.  Observe,  however,  that  this  t 
may  also  be  placed  before  the  noun. 

The  dual  endings  are:  ul  mascidine,  ti  femmine ;  ''oiiai  =  i\\o 
brothers. 

The  plural  is  a  for  both  genders  :  .«o/h<  =  brothers,  ^e/^t  —  fathers, 
from  son  and  tef. 

Of  declension  properly  so-called  there  is  no  trace. 

The  article  is  occasionally  used,  especially  in  the  more  recent 

*  Brugsch,  "  Grammaire  Hieroglyphique."     Leipzig,  1872. 
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language.  It  is  pa  or  pe  for  the  singular  masculine,  ta  or  te  for  tlie 
feminine.  Thus  nutcr  =  god  ;  nuteii  =  goddess  ;  pxi  mdcr  =  the  god  ; 
fn  nuteii  =  the  goddess.  In  the  plural  na  or  ne  ior  both  genders  : 
na  nutera  =  the  gods. 

The  adjective,  as  a  rule,  immediately  foUows  its  noun,  agreeing 
"with  it  in  gender  and  number  :  sat  urt  =  elder  daughter ;  dmu  lira  = 
great  masters,  where  in  the  first  example  t  marks  the  feminine 
singular,  in  the  second  u  denotes  the  plural. 

The  subject  is  placed  sometimes  before  the  verb,  but  the  usual 
order  is — ^verb,  subject,  direct  object,  indirect  object,  adverb. 

In  the  verbal  forms  the  personal  element  is  suffixed : 

Uonk  =  thou  art  (masculine). 
XJont  =  thou  art  (feminine). 
Uonf  =  he  is. 
Uons  =  slie  is. 
Uonten  =  you  are. 
Uonu  =  they  are. 

At  the  opening  of  this  paragraph  Ave  spoke  of  the  Jiieror/h/jihic 
Avriting  only.  But  it  avlU  be  easily  imagined  that  this  system 
must  have  been  simplified  in  course  of  time,  becoming  considerably 
modified  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Avants  of  cA^ery-day  life. 
Thus  arose  the  tAVO  cursive  Avriting  systems  knoAA^n  as  the  hieratic 
and  demotic.  In  his  second  book  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  tAA'ofold 
Egyptian  Avriting — -the  sacred  and  the  popular.  The  hieratic, 
ruiuiing  from  right  to  left,  is  merely  a  cursive  and  often  much 
shortened  form  of  the  old  hieroglyphics.  It  is  seldom  met  Avith 
on  the  granite  monuments,  and  occurs  mostly  on  the  papyrus 
documents.  It  Avas  the  learned  and  religious  Avritmg,  of  Avhich  the 
demotic  itself  Avas  in  its  turn  a  more  curtailed  form,  though  still 
containing  a  number  of  real  ideographic  signs.  This  was  the  popular 
style,  employed  in  transcribing  the  language  in  current  use,*  a 
language  Avhich  helps  to  explain  many  differences  betAveen  the  old 
Egyptian  and  the  Coptic. 

Coptic  derives  directly  from  the  ancient  Egyptian,  its  literary 
period  extending  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  century  of  our 

*  Brugsch,  "Granimaire  Demotiquo."     Berlin,  1855. 
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era.  It  is  a  purely  Christian,  tliougli  somewhat  copious,  literatiu'e, 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  Islamism,  which  ruined  the  Coptic 
language,  supplanting  it  by  the  Arabic  wherever  it  Avas  still 
vernacular.  It  continued,  however,  for  some  time  to  eke  out  a 
precarious  existence  in  some  feAv  inonasteries,  but  is  now  quite 
extinct. 

Coptic  phonology  Avas  richer  than  the  old  Egyptian,  though  its 
grammar  did  not  greatly  differ  from  it.  Any  one  familiar  Avith 
Coptic  may  easily  learn  Egyptian,  or  vice  versa,  though  the  Coptic 
vocabidary  includes  rather  a  large  number  of  Greek  words.  As 
in  Egyptian,  Coptic  marks  the  feminine  by  prefixing  t  to  the  noun ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  old  language  could  use  this  element  as  a 
prefix  as  well  as  a  suffix.  The  plural  sign  is  ?/,  also  as  in  Egj'ptian  ; 
but  there  is  a  second  form,  *,  which  may  combine  with  the  first : 
sbo  =  teaching ;  sbcmi  =  teachings.  Of  cases  there  are  no  traces, 
their  want  being  supplied  by  prepositions. 

The  Coptic  verb  possesses  the  twofold  formation  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  which  may  easily  be  compared  Avith  the  double  Semitic 
formation  above  spoken  of.  But  to  the  tAvo  Cofitic  forms  no 
special  value  can  be  attributed,  such  as  can  be  to  the  Semitic* 
Thus  the  masculine  pronoun  1i  =  thou,  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the 
verbal  theme,  and  sometimes  suffixed,  A^ithout  any  api)arent 
difference  of  meaning.  The  different  tenses,  past,  future,  &c.,  are 
distinguished  by  means  of  auxiliary  A'erbs  placed  before  the  A'erbal 
theme. 

The  Coptic  alphabet  is  nothing  but  the  Greek,  Avi-itten  someAA'hat 
in  a  fidler  and  rounder  form,  and  occasionally  slightly  inclined 
baclcAvards  to  the  left.  To  this  alphabet,  howcA'er,  haA'e  been 
added  some  characters  to  denote  sounds  pecidiar  to  the  Coptic,  and 
unknoAvn  to  the  Greek,  such  as  the  s7i  of  she. 

In  Coptic  there  are  distinguished  tlu'ee  dialects — the  Memphitic,. 
Avhich  possessed  the  aspirates  Jili,  th,  2)h  ;  the  Tliehan  in  the  south, 
and  a  northern  dialect. 

*  Fr.  Miiller,  "  Eeise  der  Oesterr.  Frcgatte  Norara,  Liuguistisclier  Theil,"' 
p.  63.     Vienna,  1867. 
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§  %—Tlie  LUnjan  Groap. 

The  ancient  Libya  occupied  the  north  of  Africa  west  of  Egj^^t, 
and  it  was  in  this  region  that  the  Punic,  or  Phoenician  of  Africa, 
found  a  home.  The  grammar  of  the  ancient  Libyan  has  not  yet 
been  compiled,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  known  through  its  inscrijp- 
tions.  Of  these,  General  Paidherbe  has  recently  pubKshed  an 
important  collection,  about  200  altogether,  including  several 
bilingual  ones,  one  accompanied  by  a  Phoenician  text,  and  others 
by  a  Latin.* 

The  present  Libyan  is  known  by  no  generally  received  name, 
though  that  of  Berber  may  perhaps  become  ultimately  adopted. 
Those  of  Kabijle,  Ta-maslieq,  and  many  others  are  merely  the 
names  of  particular  dialects,  which  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to 
the  whole  group,  f 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Berber  language.  It 
seems  to  occupy  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of  Trij)oli,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco,  at  certain  points  reaching  even  to  the  coast, 
as  in  Algeria,  from  DeUys  to  Bugi,  and  even  farther  east  (Kabyl), 
between  Tenes  and  ShersheLJ 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  various  Berber  dialects  is  tolerably 
rich  in  consonants.  As  in  the  other  Hamitic  tongues,  t  is  the  sign 
of  the  feminine,  placed  occasionally  at  the  beginning  only,  but 
more  usually  both  prefixed  and  suffixed  at  once.  Thus,  aldi  = 
negro ;  ekahi  —  cock ;  but  tciklit  —  negress ;  tekahit  =  hen ;  amditer  = 
a  Tuareg ;  tamaJier  =  a  Tuareg  woman.  The  Berber  verb  has  one 
form  only,  a  sort  of  aorist  to  which  a  present  or  future  idea  is 
imparted  by  purely  accessory  processes. 

A  number  of  Arabic  words  have  crept  into  the  Berber  dialects, 

*  "  Collection  Complete  des  Inscriptions  Numidiques,"  "  Memoires  de  la 
Soc.  des  Sciences  .  .  .  de  Lille,"  3rd  series,  viii.  p.  361.    Paris,  Lille,  1870. 

f  Yet  these  terms  are  constantly  so  misapplied  by  EngUsh  philologists. 
Thus,  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Saturday  Review,  otherwise  usually 
so  correct,  speaks  of  "  the  Berbers,  or  Amazighs,"  as  convertible  terms. 
June  17,  1876,  p.  787. — Note  hy  Translator. 

X  Hanoteau,  "  Essai  de  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Tamachek,"  in  fine. 
Paris,  1869, 
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and,  Avith  the  exception  of  tlie  Ta-ma.sliec[,  tliey  have  all  lost 
whatever  special  graphic  systems  they  may  have  ever  possessed. 
The  Ta-masheq,  composed  of  tolerably  regular  characters,  is  difficult 
to  read,  the  voAvels  not  being  expressed  nor  the  words  separated  in 
Avriting.  To  decipher  it  one  must  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  be 
acquainted  ^vith  the  language  itself. 

M.  Hanoteau  estimates  the  Berbers  of  Algeria  at  upwards  of 
855,000,  of  which  500,000  are  in  the  Government  of  Constantiue 
alone.  How  many  there  may  be  in  the  regions  stretching  south 
from  Algeria  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that  the  language  of  the  Guanches, 
the  aboriginals  of  the  Canaries,  was  connected  Avith  the  Libyan 
group.* 

§  3. — The  Etltiopian  Group. 

The  idioms  composing  this  group,  Avhich  has  not  yet  been  very 
well  defined,  are  not  to  be  confused  Avith  the  Semitic  tongues  of 
Abyssinia,  such  as  the  Tigre,  Amharic,  and  others  above  spoken  of. 
These  latter  have  sometimes  been  called  Ethiopian,  whence  the 
confusion ;  to  avoid  wliich  we  reserve  this  name,  as  is  now  generally 
done,  for  the  Hamitic  branch  of  the  languages  of  Central  Africa 
spoken  toAvards  the  south  of  Egypt. 

Of  this  group  there  are  six  principal  members : 

Somali,  in  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  continent,  stretching 
south  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  nearly  to  the  Equator. 

Galla,  Avest  of  Somali,  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  north  of  the 
Bantu  system. 

Beja,  spoken  by  the  Hadendoas,  and  by  some  of  the  Beni-^Vmer, 
betAveen  the  Xile  and  the  Eed  Sea,  north  of  Abyssinia. 

Saho,  Danhlli  and  Agail,  in  Avestern  Abyssinia. 

The  classification,  howeA^er,  of  these  idioms  is  not  yet  settled, 
and  all  that  can  for  the  present  be  done  is  to  group  them  together 
in  connection  AAith  the  Hamitic  family,  to  Avhich  they  clearly 
belong. 

*  Sabin  Berthelot,  "Memoire  sur  les  Guanches,"  denxieme  partie, 
"  Memoiresde  la  Soc.  Ethnologiqv.e,"  ii.  p.  77.     Paris,  18  45. 
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Thus  in  Bcja  the  feminine  element  is  t,  which,  as  in  Egj'ptian, 
may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  the  noun.  Thus  the  masculine 
suffix  h  is  replaced  by  t  in  the  forms  erah  =  albus  ;  erat  =  alba.  At 
times  the  feminine  element  occurs  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  word. 

In  Ta-masheq  the  verbal  causative  sign  is  s :  erhm  =  to  be  ill; 
serhi>i  =  to  make  ill.  In  Beja  it  is  es  :  edlub  =  to  sell;  esdeliih  =  to 
cause  to  sell.     In  Galla,  za  :  gua  =  to  be  dry  ;  gnaza  —  to  make  dry. 

80  T\'ith  conjugation  itself,  where  in  Saho,  as  in  Coptic,  we  have 
a  form  in  which  the  personal  element  precedes,  and  another  in 
which  it  follows  the  root.  It  precedes  it  in  nelilce  =  we  were,  and 
follows  it  in  Jdno  =  ^yG  are  {ne-kke,  ki-no).  So  "with  the  Galla: 
gigtia  =  we  went,  and  nefdeg  =  we  lost  (gig-na,  ne-fdeg),  where  the 
first  is  a  perfect,  the  second  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  form.  The 
process  is  analogous  to  that  employed  by  the  Semitic  tongues  in 
lilce  circumstances. 

(C)    The  Aryan  Languages. 

We  shall  have  to  enter  into  fuller  details  concerning  this 
important  family  than  we  have  given  of  any  others,  and  the  reason 
must  be  obvious  enough.  Their  importance  is  immense  from  every 
point  of  view.  They  serve  nowadays  as  the  instruments  of 
modem  culture  after  having  been  the  interpreters  of  most  of  the 
older  civilisations.  Xo  forms  of  speech  have  lived  so  much,  if  not 
as  regards  the  actual  term  of  their  existence,  at  least  in  respect  of 
the  manifold  periods  that  they  have  passed  thi'ough. 

Another  consideration  interests  us  in  a  special  manner.  The 
Aryan  tongues  alone  possess  a  real  comparative  grammar.  While 
the  grammar  of  the  Semitic  family  has  still  to  be  compiled,  that  of 
the  Aryan  is  already  nearly  complete,  not  merely  in  its  grand  out- 
lines and  general  features,  but  in  a  ^■ast  number  of  minor  detads. 

A  man  of  genius,  Bopp,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  the  great  bidk  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  He  did  not  live  definitely 
to  codify  their  phonetic  laws,  their  processes  of  Avord-formation, 
and  his  "  Comparative  Grammar "  is  now  merely  a  historical 
monument,  though  his  name  is  not  the  less  permanently  associated 
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mtli  one  of  the    discoveries    tliat   do    li(jnour   to   the   nineteenth 
century. 

Ill  all  his  writings  Bopp  had  aimed  at  estabHshing  the  close 
affinity  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  the  Keltic, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Lithuanian  groups.  This  great  truth  once 
thorougldy  secured,  the  science  of  the  Aryan  tongues  made  new 
and  rapid  strides.  From  the  affinity  of  all  these  idioms  some 
older  form  Avas  assumed,  whence  they  all  sprang ;  a  form,  doubtless, 
extremely  remote,  and  lost  for  ever,  l3ut  which  might  possibly  be 
restored.  And  here  it  is  but  just  to  mention  two  names,  those  of 
Schleicher  and  Chavee,  which  the  science  of  language  never  can 
overlook  without  ingratitude.  To  them  we  owe  the  fu'st  realisation 
of  the  fruitfid  conception  of  a  common  primeval  Aryan  mother- 
tongue,  la  the  introduction  to  an  important  work  published 
nearly  thu-ty  years  ago,  Chavee  was  able  to  write :  "  These  lan- 
guages are  for  the  philologist  merely  varieties  of  some  one  primeval 
form  of  speech  formerly  spoken  in  central  Asia.  Convinced  of 
this  truth,  we  have  undertaken  to  restore  the  words  of  this 
primitive  language  organically,  by  everywhere  re-establishing  the 
original  type  by  means  of  its  better  preserved  varieties."*  This 
contains  the  very  essence  of  the  modem  science  of  language. 
Schleicher,  in  his  turn,  produced  that  admirable  manual,  which 
may  doubtless  be  revised,  supplemented,  improved,  but  which 
must  still  ever  remain  the  foundation  of  Aryan  philological 
studies,  t 

§  1. — Tlie  Common  Aryan  Motlier-Tongue. 

Before  speaking  of  the  various  members  of  this  family,  and 
inquiring  into  the  degree  of  affinity  that  knits  them  together,  we 
must  sketch  a  general  outline  of  the  common  mother-tongue  that 
gave  birth  to  these  different  idioms.  It  is  sufficiently  known  in  its 
main  features  to  enable  us  to  reproduce  its  general  characteristics, 
and  at  times  to  go  even  still  farther.    It  is,  indeed,  merely  a  language 

*  "Lesicologie  Indo-Europeenne."     Paris,  1849. 

f  "  Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  Indo-Gennanischen 
Sprachen,"  3rd  edition  (posthumous).     Weimar,  1871. 
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that  has  been  restored,  and  of  which  there  remains  no  written 
record.  But  the  comparison  of  the  various  idioms  sprung  from  it 
shows  clearly  enough  wherein  consist  the  organic  and  primitive 
elements  of  each,  what  they  stdl  possess  of  the  common  inheritance, 
and  what  we  are  to  think  of  their  phonetic  variations  and  diverse 
forms,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  classical  scholar  is  enabled  to 
restore  the  original  form  of  a  lost  manuscript,  of  which  there  may 
•exist  only  a  certain  number  of  defective  or  imperfect  copies. 

The  common  Aryan  speech  possessed  the  three  vowels,  -:(,  i,  u, 
with  their  corresponding  long  sounds,  a,  i.,  u.  Sanskrit,  and  certain 
Slavonic  tongues,  such  as  Croatian,  have  a  lingual  /•  vowel-sound, 
which  is  usually  considered  as  quite  secondary.  But  some  -s^-riters, 
with  whom  Ave  agree,  believe  that  the  common  tongue  also 
possessed  a  vowel  /•,*  though  the  matter  being  still  controverted,  it 
need  not  fiu-ther  detain  us  here. 

An  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  variation  of  the  radical 
voAvel,  which  occurs  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  what  is  called  the 
"  gradation  "  of  the  vowel,  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  short 
a  before  the  radical  vowel,  the  radical  /  thus  becoming  ai,  u 
becoming  au,  and  a  becoming  «,  that  is  aa.  Thus  the  root  /=to 
_go,  gives  in  the  indicative  present  the  organic  form  aiti  =  h.e  goes, 
whence  the  Sanskrit  eti,  the  Latin  it  for  eit,  the  Lithuanian  eiti 
It  is  now  difficult  to  say  whether  this  first  variation  of  the  radical 
vowel  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  common  Aryan  tongue,  or 
whether  it  had  also  another,  consisting  in  a  fresh  insertion  of  the 
voAvel  a,  whence  di,  du,  for  aai,  aait. 

It  is  no  less  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  this  modification 
of  the  radical  vowel  effects  certain  changes  in  the  sense  of  the 
Avord  itself.  Have  we  here  a  real  inflection  in  the  strict  sense,  an 
internal  modification  of  the  root,  such  as  has  been  above  described  1 
It  may  be  so,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  clearly  proved. 

There  can,  hoAvever,  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  jirocess  of 
voAvel  change  is  a  true  inflection.     It  consists  in  the  change  of  the 

*  "M^moirc  snr  la  Prononciation  et  Li  Primordialite  du  'R'  Vocal  San- 
skrit."    Paris,  1872. 
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vowel  a  of  the  pronominal  elements  ta,  na,  to  /,  n ;  these  elements, 
Avhich  were  previously  passive,  thus  acquiring  an  active  force. 
This  wiU  be  made  clear  by  an  example.  Take  the  root  ma  =  to 
think,  to  which  may  be  suffixed  the  demonstrative  ta,  as  a  deri- 
vative element,  producing  9?iff^a  =  thought,  the  tiling  thought  of. 
Xow,  if  the  vowel  of  the  derivative  pronoun  become  i,  the  sense 
becomes  active,  mati  meaning  the  act  of  thinking.  These  are  the 
Sanskrit  forms  mata-,  mati-.  ~So  more  striking  instance  could  be 
given  of  true  inflection,  that  is  of  the  process  of  changing  the 
relational  sense  of  a  root  by  means  of  an  internal  modification  of 
the  root  itself. 

The  common  Aryan  consonantal  system  was  extremely  simple, 
consisting  of  the  three  explosives  li,  t,  p,  of  their  corresponding 
softs  g,  d,  h,  and  of  the  aspirates  <jh,  dh,  hli,  making  altogether 
nine  explosives.  Besides  these  the  two  nasals  n,  m,  one  dental,  the 
other  labial,  the  liquid  r,  the  dental  sibilant  6",  and  a  v,  uttered 
doubtless  as  is  our  v  {and  not  as  w,  as  has  been  supposed).  Had  it 
been  so  pronounced  it  would  have  been  a  semi-vowel,  and  not  a 
consonant.     The  system,  however,  did  possess  the  semi-vowel  y. 

Here  then  Avas  a  system  simple  enough  in  itself,  and  to  which 
the  various  Aryan  tongues  have  added  more  or  less.  The  Indian, 
Iranian,  and  Slavonic  groups  developed  the  so-called  palatal 
sibilants  sli,  j,  and  various  kinds  of  sibilants.  The  Hellenic 
changed  the  soft  aspirates  gli,  dh,  hli,  to  the  corresponding  sharps, 
kli,  th,  2)h ;  while  the  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  Keltic  groups  remained 
more  faithful  to  the  original  consonantal  system,  though  these  also 
produced  some  new  sounds,  as,  for  instance,  /'.  The  liquid  I  was 
miknoAvu  to  the  common  Aryan  speech,  this  sound  developing 
itseK  more  or  less  rapidly  out  of  the  old  li(pud  /•  througliout  all 
the  branches  of  the  family. 

We  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  Aryan  process  of  word- 
formation,  which  is  extremely  simple,  being  effected  generally  by 
suffixing  an  element  of  pronominal  origin  to  one  of  verbal  origin, 
as  in  mata-,  iiudi-,  above  tpioted.  Tlic  hyphen  attached  to  this  word 
denotes  that  it  represents  a  radical  form  only,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  constitutes  merely  a  simple  theme.     We  shall  presently  sec 
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liow  tlie  case  and  personal  suffixes  are  added  to  the  theme,  thus 
making  it  a  true  word — that  is,  either  a  declined  noun  or  a  con- 
jugated verh.  Derivation  is  said  to  be  on  a  verbal  basis,  when  the 
element  to  which  the  derivative  element  is  attached  is  a  verbal  root. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  said  to  rest  on  a  pronominal  basis  when  the 
derived  element  is  itself  a  pronominal  root ;  a  case  Avhich,  though 
less  frequent  than  the  other,  is  far  from  rare.  An  instance  is  the 
theme  aiivA,  whence  the  Sanskrit  eka  =  one,  one  alone,  one  and 
the  same,  and  the  Latin  cequo-,  in  the  nominative  singular  mascuhne 
fpquus  =  eqxml,  imited.  Here  the  derivative  element  is  the  pronoun 
KA  =  Avho,  and  the  derived  element  is  the  determining  pronoun  I 
(the  Latin  is,  id),  which  has  become  ai  by  "  gradation,"  that  is  by 
a  being  prefixed,  as  above  explained. 

Let  us  add,  that  derivation  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
verbal  instead  of  a  pronominal  element,  though  this  is  of  much 
rarer  occurrence.  Eut  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  in  all 
cases  derivation  always  takes  place  in  the  Aryan  tongues  by 
means  of  suffixes,  and  never  by  prefixes,  and  this  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  family. 

The  common  Aryan  declension  included  the  three  genders — 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  the  three  numbers — singular, 
dual,  and  phu'al;  and  eight  cases — thus  bemg  in  every  resj)ect 
more  complex  than  the  Semitic  system  of  declension. 

The  gender  is  denoted,  in  principle,  by  the  case-ending  itself. 
Thus,  in  themes  ending  in  a,  the  element  of  the  nominative  case 
singular  is  .s,  which  in  the  neuter  is  m,  the  same  as  the  accusative. 
Thus  AKVAS  =  horse  (Sanskrit,  a^ixcs  ;  Latin,  equus) ;  yugam  = 
yoke  (Sanskrit,  yiujam  ;  Latin,  jwjtun).  The  plural  sign  follows, 
in  principle,  that  of  the  case  ;  but  this  sign  is  not  always  the  same, 
an<l  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  discover  its  primitive  form.  La 
many  cases  it  is  simply  the  consonant  s,  the  remnant  of  an  element 
formerly  seen  in  its  integral  form. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  suffixes — some  indicating 
case,  others  number — were  originally  independent  forms,  which  in 
course  of  time  liecame  merely  secondary  elements,  adapted  to 
indicate  the  relations  and  manner  of  beinu  of  other  roots.     Eut 
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the  numerous  attempts  to  discover  the  prmiitive  form  of  these 
elements  have  hitherto  remained  without  any  definite  results. 
Many  more  or  less  probable  conjectures  have  been  proposed,  but 
the  problem  remains  still  to  be  solved. 

The  common  Aryan  noirn  had,  as  stated,  eight  cases — two 
direct,  the  nominative  and  accusative  ;  and  six  indirect,  the  locative, 
dative,  ablative,  genitive,  and  a  twofold  instrumental.  The  organic 
form  of  these  suffixes  was  in  the  singular,  as  follows  :  Nominative, 
s,  generally  persisting,  but  in  the  derived  languages  occasionally 
disappearing,  in  virtue  of  certain  euphonic  laws ;  accusative  of 
themes  endiug  in  a  consonant,  a3I,  of  those  ending  in  a  vowel,  m, 
as  in  the  Latin  soi'orem,  where  the  theme  is-  soror,  and  in  sitim, 
where  the  theme  is  siti ;  locative  singular,  I,  wliich  we  shall  see 
has  passed  in  Greek  to  the  dative,  and  in  Latin  has  not  been  quite 
lost ;  dative  singular,  ai,  strictly  retained  by  Zend  and  the  Lidian 
languages  only ;  ablative,  sometimes  at,  sometimes  t  ;  genitive, 
usually  AS,  occasionally  s,  and  when  the  theme  ends  in  a,  sya. 
The  first  instrumental  a,  the  second  bid. 

These  various  endings  are  applied  to  all  nouns  substantive, 
adjective,  and  participial,  which  threefold  division  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  form  itself  of  the  word,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  The  vocative  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  case  at  all, 
being  in  principle  the  same  in  form  as  the  theme  itself :  akva  = 
0  horse  ;  avi  =  0  sheep  ;  agxi  =  0  fire.  But  in  course  of  time 
certain  iVryan  tongues  have  sometimes  assimilated  it  to  the 
nominative,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  have  sometimes  used  the 
nominative  in  a  vocative  sense. 

The  Aryan  verb  has  two  voices,  one  transitive — I  hear,  I  strike ; 
the  other  intransitive — I  hear  myself,  I  strike  myseK ;  both,  how- 
ever, being  active.  These  different  senses  are  expressed  hj  the 
pronominal  element  placed  at  the  end  of  the  verbal  theme.  In 
other  words,  there  are  two  kinds  of  personal  suffixes — transitive 
and  intransitive.  Thus,  in  the  third  person  smgular,  for  instance, 
the  suffix  of  the  transitive'  voice  is  ti,  and  of  the  intransitive  tai, 
where  we  recognise  the  Greek  form  rai  of  the  voice  spoken  of  by 
the  grammarians  as  passive,  which  in  Greek  really  has  this  sense, 
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Lut  the  primitive  meaning  of  Avliich  was  simply  intransitive  or 
reflective.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  personal  suffixes  of  the 
intransitive  voice  derive  from  those  of  the  transitive,  that  of  the 
first  person  evidently  meaning  /  myself;  that  of  the  second, 
niou  tliijself;  and  that  of  the  third,  he  himself,  in  Latin  ego  me, 
iu  te,  ille  se.  This  point  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  but  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  sooner  or  later. 

While  the  Semitic  system  possessed  two  tenses  only,  one 
expressing  complete,  the  other  incomplete  action,  the  common 
Aryan  tongue  had  six,  four  simple  and  two  compound  tenses. 

The  shuplest  form  of  the  livesmt  is  the  theme  itself,  followed  by 
the  personal  suffix.  At  times  the  root  vowel  has  been  augmented 
in  the  manner  already  explained,  as  when  the  root  I  =  to  go, 
becomes  ai  :  AiTi  =  he  goes  (Sanskrit  eti,  Lithuanian  eiti).  At 
times  the  verbal  root  itself  is  derived.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
complex  form,  such  as  hhara,  where  hhar  is  radical  and  a  deri- 
vative, we  shall  get  the  present  hharati  =  ]ie  bears.  But  in  any 
case  the  present  is  always  a  simple  tense,  whether  the  root  itself 
or  some  derivative  form  of  it  is  to  be  conjugated. 

The  iinperfed  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  augment  a  to  the 
present  theme,  whether  it  be  simple  or  derived,  the  personal 
endings  being  further  shortened,  ti  of  the  third,  to  t,  and  mi  of 
the  ffi'st,  to  m.  Thus  fi-om  the  present  BHABATi  =  he  bears,  we 
get  the  imperfect  abhaRxVT  =  he  was  bearing. 

The  simple  aorist,  like  the  imperfect,  is  denoted  by  the  augment 
and  the  personal  endings  contracted,  being  distinguished  from  the 
imperfect  by  its  departure  from  the  form  of  the  present.  In  Greek, 
for  instance,  the  root,  6e  =  to  put,  is  doubled  in  the  present,  giving 
Ti6eT€  —  you  put ;  to  this  reduplicate  form  the  imperfect  prefixes  the 
augment,  making  eTidere  =  you  were  putting.  But  the  simple  aorist 
disregards  the  reduplication,  making  edere. 

The  perfect  is  characterised  by  reduplication  of  the  root.  To 
these  four  tenses  there  are  added,  as  stated,  two  compoimd  ones,  of 
which  one  is  the  future,  which  is  composed  of  the  verbal  root  and 
an  element  asya,  sya,  whose  primitive  sense  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  "aiming  at,"  whence  the  Sanskrit  ddsuati  =  he  will  give. 
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The  compound  aorist,  preserved  by  Sanskrit,  Zend,  the  Slavonic 
tongues,  and  Greek  (this  last  under  the  name  of  first  aorist),  is 
characterised  hy  the  element  SA. 

In  the  common  Aryan  tongue  these  six  tenses  are  completed 
by  tlu-ee  moods — the  indicative,  conjunctive,  and  optative.  The 
indicative  has  no  characteristic,  here  the  tenses  remaining  in  their 
simple  form.  The  conjimctive  is  marked  by  an  a  placed  between 
the  theme  and  the  personal  suffix  ;  thus  the  indicative  present 
being  asti  =  he  is,  the  conjunctive  will  be  asati.  The  opta- 
tive, sometimes  called  potential,  is  formed  by  inserting  the  element 
YA,  yS,  between  the  verbal  theme  and  the  contracted  personal 
suffix  :  ASYAT  =  may  he  be  ! 

The  table  here  presented  of  the  different  organic  forms  of  the 
primitive  Aryan  system  is  doubtless  but  little  developed.  We 
trust,  however,  that  it  may  suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
general  spirit  of  this  system.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Aryan  family,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  do  more  than  point  out,  in  a  summary  way,  what  each  of 
them  has  preserved  or  lost  of  the  common  inheritance ;  but  enough 
has  already  been  stated  to  show,  at  least  in  a  general  Avay,  the 
nature  and  the  wealth  of  this  inheritance.* 

The  Aryan  family  is  divided  into  eight  gi'eat  branches  :  The 
Indie,  Iravic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Keltic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Lettic. 
These  we  shall  now  pass  in  successive  review,  noticing  their  special 
features,  the  sub-divisions  of  each,  their  history  and  their  literatm-e. 
AVc  shall  have  also  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  affinity  by  Avhich 
certain  branches  of  this  great  family  may  be  more  closely  related 
■to  each  other,  and  shall,  in  conclusion,  devote  a  fcAv  words  to 
the  region  where  in  all  probability  the  Aryan  mother-tongue  was 
spoken. 

*  Here  follow  some  remarks  on  the  terms  "  Indo- Germanic,"  "  ludo- 
European,"  and  "  Aryan,"  by  which  this  family  has  been  variously  known. 
The  writer,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  rejects  "Aryan,"  and  retains  "Indo- 
European  "  for  want  of  a  better.  But,  the  question  having  been  practicalh' 
settled  in  Germany  and  England,  and,  indeed,  in  France  itself,  in  favour  of 
"  Aryan,"  the  passage  has  been  omitted,  and  Aryan  everywhere  substituted 
for  Indo-European  in  this  translation. — Note  hij  Translator. 
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§  2. — TJie  ladle  Brancli. 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  an  Itahan  named  Filippo 
Sassetti  drew  attention  to  Sanskrit,  the  old  and  sacred  language  of  the 
Hindus,  going  so  far  as  to  compare  certain  words  of  his  own  mother- 
tongue  with  it.*  Two  himdred  years  thereafter,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  friar  Paulinus  a  8ancto  Bartholomseo  pub- 
lished at  Eome  the  first  Sanskrit  grammar  composed  in  a  European 
language.  Some  years  previously,  the  Frenchmen  C'jeurdoux  and 
Barthelemy,  had  communicated  to  the  Academy  their  A'iews  on  the 
affinity  of  Sanskrit  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Lastly,  the  works  of  a 
great  nimiber  of  Englishmen,  amongst  Avliom,  Sir  "Wilham  Jones, 
Colebrooke,  Carey,  Willcins,  prepared  the  way  for  and  rendered 
possible  the  really  fmidamental  work  of  Bopp. 

It  was  on  Sanskrit  that  the  whole  structure  of  i^Liyan  comparative 
grammar  was  now  based.  Xot  that  this  old  language  could  be 
regarded,  even  in  its  most  ancient  monuments,  as  the  common 
mother  of  the  Iranian,  Greek,  Latin,  Slave,  and  other  members  of 
the  same  family ;  but  it  departed,  on  the  whole,  far  less  than  any 
of  them  from  the  now  lost  tongue,  from  which  they  aU  equally 
sprang.  Greek,  Latin,  and  their  congeners,  no  more  derive  from 
Sanskrit  than  do  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  from  Arabic.  Hence 
the  term  "  Sanskritic,"  as  sometimes  applied  to  the  Aryan  tongues, 
is  altogether  out  of  place.  Doubtless  the  Sanskrit  forms  are  often 
more  correct  and  better  preserved  than  those  of  the  cognate  tongues, 
but  these  last,  in  their  turn,  often  surpass  the  Sanskrit  in  these 
respects,  approaching  more  closely  to  the  common  type  whence  all 
derive.  And  what  is  here  stated  is  quite  as  applicable  to  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  as  it  is  to  the  classic  Sanskrit  (of  a  later 
period). 

The  Indie  branch  embraces,  after  aU,  one  class  only  of  idioms, 
but  of  these  some  are  very  old,  Avhile  others  are  still  spoken ;  hence 
we  siiall  discuss  them  under  two  sejjarate  headings. 

♦  "  Lcttcre,"  p.  415  and  fyllowing.     Florence,  1855. 
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(1)   The  Ancient  Hindu  Lamjuarjes. 

The  word  Sanshrta  means  ''perfect,  imishe'd ;"  hence  the  Sanskrit 
is  the  j)erfect,  the  finished  language.  This  name  "was  given  to  it 
in  contrast  with  the  term  prdlcHa,  wliich  means  "  natural,"  and  is 
applied  to  the  old  vernacular,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  the 
various  dialects  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Sanskrit  had  become  the 
language  of  religion,  law,  and  letters,  while  Prakrit  was  the  current 
popular  form  of  speech,  which  was  not  at  first  a  -WTitten  language 
at  all. 

Sanskrit  possessed  the  vowels  a,  i,  u,  long  and  short,  the  lingual 
vowels  r,  I,  the  first  of  these  also  long,  e  and  u  representing  the  old 
diphthongs  ai  and  au  ;  lastly,  the  diphthongs  di  and  iiu.  Its  conso^ 
nantal  system  was  rich;  besides  the  explosives  h,  t,  }),  g,  d,  J), 
comprising  the  palatal  explosives  cli  and  j,  and  some  linguo-dental 
explosives,  borrowed  seemingly  from  the  Dravidian  family,  and 
usually  transcribed  by  a  ^  and  a  d,  with  a  dot  underneath.  More- 
over, while  the  only  aspirates  known  to  the  common  Aryan  tongue 
were  gh,  dh,  hh,  Sanskrit  possessed,  side  by  side  with  each  simple 
explosive,  its  corresponding  aspu'ate,  as,  for  instance,  Ich,  th,  ph, 
making  altogether  twenty  explosives,  of  which  ten  were  simple  and 
ten  aspirate.  Tlie  common  Aryan  tongue  had  only  two  nasals,  m 
and  n,  while  Sanskrit  had  one  for  each  order  of  its  consonants,  a 
labial,  a  linguo-dental,  &c.,  five  altogether.  Instead  of  a  simple 
sibilant,  s,  it  had  foiu",  besides  an  asphate  h,  and  lastly  y  and  v. 

The  Sanskrit  euphonic  laws  are  very  intricate,  and  can  be 
mastered  only  by  long  practice.  They  are  exceedingly  strict,  and 
while  depending  in  general  on  perfectly  intelligible  acoustic  prin- 
ciples, they  may  be  said  to  be  characterised  at  times  by  an  almost 
excessive  nicety  of  utterance,  which  it  is  somewhat  difficidt  to 
understand.*  The  euphony  of  the  Slavonic  tongues,  with  aU  its 
dehcacy,  is  far  from  being  so  nice  as  that  of  the  Sanskrit,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  that  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  no  more  than  an 
essay  of  a  very  rudimentary  nature. 

*  In  our  "  Euphonie  Sauskrite,"  we  hare  endeavoured  to  di'aw  up  as 
simple  a  scheme  of  them  as  possible.     Paris,  1872. 
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On  the  otiier  liand,  the  formation  of  the  words  offers  no  very 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  high  state  of  preservation  in  which 
the  language  stiU  exists.  The  elements  entering  into  the  derivation 
of  the  Avords  are  far  more  easQy  detected  in  Sanskrit  than  in  any 
of  the  eog-nate  tongues,  the  (old)  Iranic  idioms  alone  perhaps 
excepted. 

The  Sanskrit  declension  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  represent  the 
common  Aryan  system  very  closely.  The  greatest  discrepancy  between 
the  scheme  of  a  Sanskrit  declension  and  that  of  the  corresponding 
organic  form  would  be  connected  with  the  euphonic  modifications 
to  which  Sanskrit  is  subject.  Xot  however  that,  apart  from  this, 
its  declension  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  organic.  Thus,  it  preserves 
the  true  form  of  the  ablative  singular  in  those  nouns  only  whose 
theme  ends  in  a  ;  hence  the  old  Latin  form  senatud,  navaled,  and 
others,  have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  Sanskrit.  But  this,  on 
the  whole,  is  but  an  exceptional  case,  and  Sanskrit  declension 
may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to  reflect  faithfully  enough  that 
of  the  common  mother-tongue  whence  it  flows.  In  this  respect  it 
unquestionably  surpasses  the  ancient  Iranian  declension,  though 
this  also  is  fairly  well  preserved. 

Sanskrit  retains  the  six  organic  Aryan  tenses,  present,  imperfect, 
simple  aorist,  perfect,  future,  compound  aorist,  to  which  it  has 
added  the  conditional,  a  new  creation  of  its  own.  This  conditional 
is  nothing  but  the  future  with  the  augment  prefixed,  and  its 
personal  suil&xes  contracted.  Thus,  from  bhotsyati  =  he  will  know, 
we  get  ahhotsyat  =  he  might  or  would  know.  The  Sanskrit  con- 
ditional is  therefore  to  the  future  what  the  imperfect  is  to  the 
present. 

The  ancient  Yedic  language  differs  relatively  but  little  from  the 
classic  tongue ;  that  is,  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Hindu  epics,  the  points 
of  divergence  in  no  way  affecting  the  essence  or  constitution  of  the 
language,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
■without  entering  into  a  series  of  needless  details. 

The  Hindu  graphic  system,  known  as  the  Devandgari,  or  "divine 
writing,"  is  composed  of  some  fifty  simple  characters,  read  from  left 
to  right,  and  of  a  multiplicity  of  complex  signs,  containing  two  or 
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three  simple  letters  blended  together.  It  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  be  transcribed  in  Roman  letters,  furnished  Avith  the 
necessary  diacritical  marks.  A  consonant  in  principle  is  never  read 
alone,  being  always  folio-wed  by  an  inherent  vowel  a,  unless  some 
secondary  sign  denote  that  the  vowel  thus  following  is  other  than 
a.  If  a  word  end  in  a  consonant  and  the  next  begin  with  a  vowel, 
the  two  words  are  connected  in  writing ;  a  difficulty  which,  with 
some  others  equally  serious,  renders  the  Devanngari  of  little 
practical  use. 

The  oldest  Hindu  inscriptions  Avere  cut  on  rock  surfaces,  about 
the  third  century  before  our  era.  The  origin  of  these  characters 
seems  now  fairly  established,  and  it  is  generally  connected  with  the 
old  Phoenician  alphabet  above  explained.*  The  Hindu  alphabet 
did  not  remain  confined  to  a  corner  of  India,  but  is  now,  under 
various  forms,  employed  by  nearly  all  the  modern  dialects  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Tibetan  also  is  derived  from  it,  as  well  as  the 
Javanese,  besides  a  number  of  other  alphabets. 

Amongst  the  Prakrit,  or  Aadgar  forms,  that  Avere  cm-rent  side  by 
pide  Avith  the  sacred  and  literary  language,  there  AA'as  one  Avhich 
Avas  reserved  for  quite  a  special  career.  This  was  the  Pali,  the 
instrument  of  Buddhist  propagandism,  the  special  language  of  a 
religion  endoAved  Avith  an  enormous  poAver  of  expansion.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  literature  of  Pali,  which  seems  to  have  been 
no  other  than  the  A'ulgar  speech  of  the  district  of  JMagadha,  in 
north-eastern  India ;  a  language  itself  extremely  ancient,  and  in 
some  respects  showing  a  marked  superiority  CA'en  over  the  old 
Prakrit  documents  embodied  in  ancient  Hindu  dramatical  literature. 
Thus,  it  does  not,  for  instance,  change  y  to  J,  as  Ave  shall  see  is  the 
case  with  the  neo-Sanskrit  idioms.  It  has,  moreover,  retained  certain 
forms  of  the  old  declension  lost  in  the  other  tongues,  and  its  con- 
jugation also  is  more  higlily  synthetic  than  theirs.  The  Sanskrit 
voAvel  r  has  disappeared  from  Pali,  being  mostl}^  replaced  by  a  ;  the 
long  voAvels  also  become  short  in  certain  positions;  the  three 
sibilants  are  confused  in  a  single  s ;  the   assimilation  of  the  con- 

*  A.  Weber,  "Indische  Skizzen,"  p.  125,  Berlin,  1857;  Fr.  Miiller,  "Reise 
cTer  Oesterr.  Fregatte  Novara,  Linguistischer  Theil,"  p.  219,  Vienna,  1867. 
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sonants  is  more  and.  more  developed,  and  all  words  must  end  either 
in  a  simple  vowel  or  a  nasal  vowel.  In  the  declension  the  dual  is 
entireh^  lost,  and  the  dative  is  absorbed  in  the  genitive.  Such  are 
some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Pfdi. 

Of  all  Aryan  tongues  there  are  but  few  whose  literature  can 
compare  with  that  of  ancient  India.  Hindu  literatiU'e  Avas  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  its  wealth  and  variety,  but  also  by  the 
excellence  of  a  great  number  of  its  productions.  A.  Weber  has 
given  a  rapid  but  very  accurate  sketch  of  it.*  The  ancient  Yedic 
literature  comprised,  in  the  first  place,  the  Rig- Veda,  the  Sama- 
Veda,  the  two  collections  of  the  Yajur-A^eda,  and  the  Atharva- 
Veda.  The  first  of  these  Vedas  is  a  collection  of  songs  and  religious 
hymns  ;  the  second  and  the  third  contain  prayers  and  formulas  to  be 
recited  at  the  sacrifices  ;  the  fourth  is  much  more  recent  than  the 
others,  especially  than  the  Eig-Veda.  Besides  the  collections  of 
hymns,  Vedic  literature  also  includes  the  "  Brahmanas,"  Avritings 
that  contain  a  great  number  of  religious  ordinances,  traditions, 
expositions,  and  the  "  Soutras,"  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  preceding 
compilations. 

The  classic  period  is  much  more  varied.  It  is  illustrated  at  the 
outset  liy  its  grand  national  epics,  then  by  the  drama,  lyric  poetry, 
fables,  narratives,  and  proverbs.  Lastly,  it  produced  important 
Avorlcs  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
a  number  of  technical  works.  Then  follows  the  Buddhist  literature, 
of  which  Pclli,  as  above  stated,  was  the  principal  instrument. 

(2)  Modern  Indian  Lawjuarjes 

Are  spoken  by  about  140  millions  of  people  in  the  north  of 
India,  and  occupying  approximately  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
peninsula. 

They  do  not  derive  du'cctl}'  from  Sanskrit,  but  from  the  old 
Prakrits,  or  vulgar  forms  of  speech,  spoken  (for  a  time)  side  by 
side  with  Sanskrit  itself.     They  are  generally  said  to  have  been 

*  "  Akaclcmische  Vorlesimgeu  iiber  Indische  Literaturgeschichte."  Berlin 
1852. 
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formed  towards  the  teutli  century  of  our  era,  possibly  a  little 
earlier.  But  hj  this  we  are  merely  to  understand  that  their  present 
form  may  date  from  somewhere  ahout  that  period.  They  are,  of 
course,  otherwise  much,  older,  being  after  all  nothing  but  the 
ancient  vulgar  Prakrits  continuously  spoken  (though  here  ana 
there  more  or  less  affected  by  Persian,  Ai'abic,  and  other  foreign 
elements). 

Of  these  neo-Hindu  idioms  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
some  possessing  but  few  written  records,  while  others  boast  of  a 
highly-developed  literature.  Amongst  the  i^rincipal  are  the  Bengali, 
which  retains  many  features  of  the  ancient  literary  language;  Assam, 
differing  little  from  the  foregoing;  Urlija,  spoken  with  the  two 
previous  in  the  north-east.  In  the  north-west,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  the  Sindhi,  Multani,  Gujarati.  In  the  north  the 
Nepali  and  Kashmiri.  In  the  centre,  Hindi  and  Hindustani, 
caUed  also  UrdU,  and  a  little  more  to  the  south  the  Mardthi. 

The  name  of  Hindici  is  given  to  a  language  which,  during  the 
medieval  life  of  the  Indian  idioms,  had  a  great  literary  expansion, 
and  is  now  represented  by  certain  dialects  in  the  north-western 
provinces.  It  has  been  rightly  remarked  that  Hindi  is  nothing 
but  the  modem  form  of  Hindici.  As  to  HindiiMani  or  Urdu,  that 
is  the  "  Camp  "  language,  it  was  formed  about  the  eleventh  century 
under  Mussulman  influences.  Its  vocabulary  teems  with  Arabic 
and  Persian  words,  and,  unlike  the  other  neo-Sanskrit  tongues, 
whose  alphabets  derive  from  the  Devanagari,  it  employs  the  Persian, 
that  is  the  Arabic  (slightly  modified  and)  increased  by  a  few 
additional  letters.  [But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Urdu 
is  so  written  by  the  Mussulman  population,  the  Hindus  still  using 
a  slightly  modified  form  of  Devanagari.  The  former  also  aff'ect  an 
Arabo-Persian  vocabulary,  while  the  latter  remain  more  faithful  to 
the  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  elements,  both  in  writing  and  speaking.  It 
is  as  if  an  English  writer,  afi'ecting  a  Xorman  or  Book-Latin  style, 
shoidd  prefer  royal  or  rcjal  in  aU  cases  to  the  Saxon  or  Old  English 
hingly.'] 

There  is  a   considerable   contemporary   neo-Prakrit  and  Hinell 
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literature,    and   Hindustani   especially   gives    daily   proofs    of    an 
activity  that  promises  it  a  protracted  future.* 

The  general  character  of  the  phonetics  of  these  idioms  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  assimilation,  the  substitution  of  the  soimd  j 
for  an  older  y,  the  rather  frequent  change  of  r  to  d,  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  classic  system  of  sibilants,  the  substitution,  also 
frequent  enough,  of  the  simple  aspirate  h  for  the  older  aspirated 
explosives  M,  gli,  dh,  &c.  The  neuter  gender  has  disappeared  in 
nearly  all  the  neo-Hindu  tongues,  and  themes  endiag  origiually  in 
vowels  often  reject  these  vowels,  thus  terminating  now  with  a 
consonant.  The  plural,  again,  and  the  cases  are  expressed  by  par- 
ticular suffixes,  giving  these  idioms  a  very  modern  au",  and  clearly 
marking  their  transition  from  an  older  synthetic  to  an  analytic  state. 
[Thus  in  Urdu  all  real  cases  have  entirely  disappeared,  then-  place 
being  taken  by  postpositions  attached  to  the  theme,  either  modified 
or  slightly  changed  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  plural  increased  by  the 
nasal  on,  as  in  larlm  =  the  boy  ;  larke-ko  =  to  the  boy ;  larJion-Jco  =  to 
the  boys.]  Conjugation  also  has  become  analytical,  the  old 
Prakrit  forms  having  disappeared,  and  the  actual  changes  being 
now  (mostly)  restricted  to  present  participial  or  past  participial 
forms. 

(3)  Gijjsy  Dialects. 

The  language  of  the  Gipsies  is  nothing  but  a  neo-Hindu  dialect. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the  time  of  their  emigration 
and  of  their  first  incursions  westwards  through  Asia  into  Europe. 
Still  their  arrival  here  would  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  much 
later  than  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centiuy  of  our  era. 

Their  speech  is  essentially  Hindu — a  corrupt  and  often  very 
disfigured  Prakrit.  The  vocabidary,  however,  is  full  of  foreign 
elements  borrowed  from  the  A'arious  peoples  met  with  in  their  passage 
westwards,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  resided  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

*  Gbrcin  de  Tassy,  "  Histoirc  de  la  Litterature  Hindoui  et  Hindonstam." 
2  vols.     Pai-is,  1839-47. 
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jNIiklosicli  lias  availed  himself  precisely  of  the  state  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  different  Gipsy  tribes  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
determine  their  line  of  march  from  India  to  Europe.  The  Persian 
and  Armenian  elements  occurring  in  it  woidd  seem  to  pomt  at  a 
former  residence  in  those  Asiatic  regions  where  the  Ii-anian  tongues 
are  spoken.  Wlien  they  reached  Europe  they  found  themselves 
first  of  all  in  a  G-reek-speaking  country,  as  sho'wn  by  the  fact  that 
amongst  all  the  Gipsy  tribes  of  Europe,  -without  exception,  the 
presence  of  elements  borrowed  from  the  Greek  has  been  certified. 
Erom  Greece  they  proceeded  towards  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Mora-vda,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  Eussia,  Scandinavia, 
Italy,  the  Basque  districts,  England,  Scotland,  and  vSpain.*  This 
refers  of  coiu'se  to  the  European  Gipsies  only.  On  those  of  Asia, 
and  on  the  amount  of  foreign  elements  introduced  into  their 
dialects,  our  information  is  much  more  limited. 

§  3. — Tlic  Iranic  Branch. 

To  the  Sanskritist  the  study  of  Zend  and  Old  Persian,  the  two 
oldest  members  of  this  group,  presents  but  little  difficidty.  Indeed 
of  all  the  Aryan  tongues  the  Iranian  are  most  closely  related  to 
Sanskrit.  As  a  rule,  then-  phonetic  system  is  less  complex  and 
less  dehcate  than  the  Hindu,  though  on  many  points  aUoAving  of 
comparison  with  it.  The  Zend  and  the  old  Persian  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  may  even  be  said  in  some  respects  to  surpass  the  Sanskrit 
itself,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  common  Aryan  mother- 
tongue.  One  or  two  examples  \d]\  suffice  to  establish  this  truth. 
Whilst  Sanskrit  changes  to  a  simple  o  the  organic  diphthong  cm, 
Persian  preserves  it  intact,  and  Zend  only  modifies  it  to  ao.  San- 
skrit again  substitutes  the  genitive  for  the  old  ablative  in  at  (except 
in  the  case  of  themes  ending  in  the  vowel  a),  whereas  Zend  always 
retains  the  old  ablative  ending.  On  the  whole,  however,  Sanskrit 
is  nearer  to  the   common   Aryan   ty^a   than  is   the   Zend.     For 

*  Miklosich,  "  Ueber  die  Mundarten  uud  die  Wanderungen  der  Zigouner- 
Europa's,"  2nd  part.     Vienna,  1S73. 
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instance,  it  does  not  possess  the  great  wealth  of  sibUaiits  occiuTing 
in  the  Iranian  tongues.* 

The  cLassification  of  the  Iranic  tongues  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  established.  A  very  few  of  them  may  possibly  not  be 
directly  related  to  each  other,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  not  any 
one  of  them  can  boast  of  having  been  the  common  mother-tongue 
of  all  the  rest.  Old  Persian  in  some  respects  surpassed  the  Zend, 
while  in  others  surpassed  by  it.  Altogether  the  only  possible 
classification  of  the  members  of  this  group  must  for  the  present 
be  jDurely  chronological,  depending  on  the  epochs  when  they  were 
spoken.  Thus,  amongst  the  older  tongues  will  be  grouped  the 
Zend,  old  Persian,  and  old  Armenian.  To  the  Medieval  period 
"will  belong  the  Ha::caresh,  Parsi,  and  classical  Armenian ;  and 
amongst  the  modern  idioms  must  be  included  the  Persian,  neo- 
Armenian,  Afghan,  Bduclii,  etc.,  and  tliis  order  will  here  be 
followed. 

(1)  Zend. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  Frenchman  named 
Anquetd-Duperron,  in  his  tAventy-third  year,  embarked  as  a  simple 
soldier  for  India,  being  unable  in  any  other  way  to  imdertake  the 
distant  journey  that  he  wished  to  make.  The  object  of  this  brave 
man,  whose  name  science  can  never  forget,  was  to  study  the 
languages  of  the  country  on  the  spot.  Disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  being  able  to  learn  Sanskrit  at  Chandernagor,  he  made  his  way 
to  Pondicherry,  alone  and  without  means,  and  exhausted  by  a 
inarch  of  a  hundred  days.  Prom  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar,  reached 
Mahe,  and  thence  pushed  on  to  Surat.  It  was  here  that,  gaining 
the  confidence  of  some  Parsee  priests,  he  was  by  them  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  Zend  and  Huzvaresh.     He  retiu'ned  to  France 


*  Here  again  the  writer  has  a  remark  on  the  Term  Iranian,  for  which  he 
would  substitute  the  older  form  Eraniau.  But,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
note  at  p.  188,  the  form  Iranian  is  retained  in  this  translation. — Note  hy 
Translator. 
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in  1762  in  possession,  not  of  a  fortune,  Lnt  of  over  a  hundred 
precious  manuscripts. 

Zend  is  the  language  in  which  was  composed  the  old  text  of  the 
"  Avesta,"  the  sacred  hook  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  We  cannot 
here  discuss  the  question  of  Zoroaster's  personality,  nor  of  the 
contents  of  the  sacred  writings  attributed  either  to  him  or  to  hLs 
disciples.  It  will  he  enough  to  remark  that,  of  the  hooks  of  the 
'•'  Avesta  "  a  small  portion  only  has  reached  us — ^the  Vendidad,  the 
Vispered,  the  Yagna,  and  a  number  of  devotional  pieces,  private 
meditations,  and  the  like,  known  as  the  "  Little  Avesta." 

Anquetil's  translation  of  this  work  was  very  faulty,  having  been 
executed  on  the  uncritical  data  supplied  to  him  by  the  Parsee 
priests.  But  when  consigning  his  manuscripts  to  the  Iloyal 
Libraiy,  he  fiu*nished  his  successors  with  the  sole  means  of 
revising,  correcting, '  and  prosecuting  his  labours.  This  task 
devolved  on  another  Frenchman,  Eugene  Bumouf,  who  has  been 
equally  distinguished  by  liis  studies  on  ancient  Persian,  a  sister 
language  to  the  Zend.  Burnouf  was  not  only  the  real  foimder  of 
Zend  grammar,  but  was  also  the  head  of  the  traditional  school  of 
interpretation  of  the  Zend  writings — a  school  at  present  represented 
cliiefly  by  Spiegel. 

It  seems  now  settled  that  Zend  was  the  language  cun'ent  in  the 
eastern  Iranian  regions,  limited,  according  to  Bumouf,  on  the 
north  by  Sogdiana,  by  Hyrcania  on  the  north-west,  and  on  the 
south  by  Arachosia.  It  was  owing  to  the  general  adoption  of  this 
opinion  that  Zend  came  to  be  called  the  Baktrian  language — a 
name  in  itself  othem^ise  perfectly  justifiable.  The  term  Zend, 
apphed  even  to  the  language  of  the  old  texts  of  the  "Avesta,"  is 
purely  conventional,  the  primitive  meaning  of  which  has  not  yet 
perhaps  been  quite  satisfactorily  determined,  but  which  it  would 
now  be  difficult  to  dispense  vnth,  in  the  new  sense  it  has  acquired- 

The  Zend  alphabet  is  purely  alphabetical,  that  is  to  say,  each  of 
its  letters  denotes  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  There  are  very 
few  ligatures,  and  its  reading,  which  is  from  right  to  left,  presents 
little  difficiJty.  It  is  certainly  of  Semitic  origin,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  ancient  j  nor  is  it  now  kno'svn  what  graphic  system 
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was  in  use  amongst  the  eastern  Iranians  at  the  period  when  their 
Persian  neighboiu's  on  the  Avest  were  emplojdng  the  cuneiform 
characters. 

Zend  comprises  two  varieties — the  ordinary  dialect  and  the 
language  of  the  "  Gathas,"  the  term  applied  to  a  number  of  pieces 
ia  the  Yaena,  whose  interpretation  still  presents  the  greatest 
difficidties.  The  two  dialects  are  closely  related,  that  of  the 
''G-athas"  being  generally  considered  the  most  ancient,  and  sujDposed 
to  have  been  spoken  in  the  highland  regions  of  the  country,  though 
the  point  is  not  yet  settled. 

The  Zend  vowel  system  is  not  very  complex.  Besides  a,  i,  v., 
long  and  short,  there  is  a  long  e,  and  another  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  short,  besides  two  other  e's,  and  two  kinds  of  o,  of 
which  the  quantity  varies;  also  a  nasal  a  and  a  strong  labial  a. 
"We  have  stated  that  Zend,  herein  more  primitive  than  Sanskrit, 
had  not  reduced  to  one  single  vowel  the  old  diphthongs  of  the 
common  Aryan  tongue.  The  first  of  these  it  represented  by  ae,  the 
second  by  ao ;  the  Persian,  in  this  resj)ect  still  piu'er,  preser^ong 
the  primitive  diphthongs  unchanged. 

Passing  to  the  consonants,  we  may  observe  that  the  sibilants 
readily  interchange  -R-ith  each  other ;  a  change,  however,  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  Iranian  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consonants  of  different  orders  interchange  to  a  very  limited  degree — 
herein  contrasting  strikingly  -n^th  the  Sanskrit. 

The  Zend  declension  is,  on  the  whole,  well  preserved ;  retaining, 
as  already  remarked,  the  old  ablative  singidar  in  at — which  has 
fared  so  iU  in  nearly  all  the  other  Aryan  tongues.  Conjugation 
also  is  very  perfect,  reflecting  with  tolerable  fidelity  the  primitive 
system  whence  it  sprang. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Zend  language  can  be 
settled,  as  we  believe,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  It  is  no 
doubt  difficult  to  pronoxince  definitely  on  its  first  and  remote  origin, 
or  even  on  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  spoken ;  but  it  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  given  period  contemporary  of 
the  ancient  Persian.  This  last  we  are  doubtless  acquaiuted  with 
only  through  the  monuments  of  the  Achsemenides,  ranging  over  the 
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sixth,  fifth,  and  fuiirth  centimes  hefore  our  era,  hut  it  is  ]io3sihle, 
and  oven  prohaljle  that  it  had  been  spoken  long  previous  to  this 
epoch.  On  the  other  hand  the  hmguage  of  the  "  AA^esta,"  and  the 
very  contents  of  its  various  texts,  do  not  permit  of  their  being 
removed  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  monuments.  Hence,  as 
stated,  the  two  languages  must  have  been  contemporaneous  at  that 
particular  point  of  time — Zend  in  Eastern,  Persian  in  "Western 
Iran. 

(2)  Old  Persian. 

The  triglot  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  characters  discovered  in 
Persia  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palaces  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  rocks  were  composed  in  Persian,  Assyrian,  and  a  thu'd  language, 
of  which  but  A^ery  little  is  still  known.  We  have  spoken  higher 
up  of  the  various  attempts  at  interpreting  the  text  of  the  middle 
column  composed  in  this  unknown  tongue  (p.  139),  and  we  have 
seen  that  Assyrian,  the  language  of  the  third  column,  was  a  Semitic 
idiom. 

It  was  in  the  year  1802  that  the  learned  Hanoverian,  Grotefond, 
attempted  to  decipher  the  fu'st  column,  composed  m  Persian,  or  as 
it  is  often  called,  in  old  Persian.  His  starting-point  was  simple 
and  ingenious.  Setting  out  with  the  idea  that  inscriptions,  some 
of  which  must  have  cost  considerable  laboiu',  naturally  referred  to 
historical  events,  and  could  scarcely  be  other  than  royal  records,  he 
first  of  aU  noted  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  certain  group  of 
characters,  to  A\'hich  he  assigned  the  meaning  of  '■'  king."  This 
group  was  often  folloAved  by  the  same  group,  increased  by  some 
additional  signs.  Grotefend  concluded  that  this  last  Avas  but  the 
genitive  plural  of  the  first,  and  ho  interpreted  the  tAvo  together  as 
meaning  "  king  of  kings."  The  name  preceding  these  tAvo  groups 
was  necessarily  a  proper  name,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
same  groups  made  it  clear  enough  that  Ave  had  here  to  do  Avith  a 
series  of  genealogies :  "  Such  a  king,  king  of  kings,  son  of  such  a 
one,  king." 

The  researches  of  Grotefend  were  the  starting-point  for  the 
deciphering   of   the    Persian   inscriptions,    though   they   Avent   no 
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farther.  Eask,  the  Dane,  added  a  little,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Eugene  Burnouf  and  Clu\  Lassen  to  give  a  real  version  of  these 
inscriptions  and  to  construct  their  grammar.  Their  essays  appeared 
simultaneously  in  France  and  Germany,  in  the  year  1836, 
and  from  that  time  the  structure  of  old  Persian  was  finally 
established.  It  had  been  systematically  compared  with  that  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  the  way  Avas  opened  for  those  who  have 
carried  its  study  to  the  state  it  has  now  reached  in  the  hands  of 
Kawlinson,  Spiegel,*  Oppert,  and  Ivossowicz. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Achajmenides  comprise  but  a  small 
number  of  words,  some  four  hundred  altogether,  including  a  great 
many  proper  names.  Still  there  is  enough  for  the  grammarian  ; 
and  the  phonetics,  declension  and  conjugation  of  old  Persian  now 
no  longer  present  any  mystery.  Some  "writers  have  fancied  that 
this  language  is  older  than  Zend,  whilst  others  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Zend  comes  nearer  to  the  common  Aryan  type.  But  we  think 
a  third  view  might  be  taken,  namely,  that  Persian,  as  akeady 
remarked,  surpasses  Zend  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  is  siu- 
passed  by  it.  Both  have  in  principle  changed  the  original  Aryan 
sibilant  s  to  h,  but  Persian,  herein  less  correct  than  Zend,  often 
drops  this  aspu-ate  where  the  sister-tongue  preser^'es  it.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  asrni  =  l  am,  in  Lithuanian  e^rni,  becomes  aJani  in  Zend, 
and  amii/  in  Persian.  On  the  other  hand,  old  Persian  retains  the 
common  Aryan  diphthongs  ai,  cm;  which  in  Zend  are  modified  to  ae 
and  ao.  Thus  each  in  its  turn  might  claim  the  superiority  in  these 
examples,  which  it  Avoidd  be  easy,  though  needless,  to  multiply. 

The  cuneiform  characters  of  the  fijst  of  the  trilingual  texts  are 
far  from  being  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  tAvo  other  columns. 
There  are  about  sixty,  all  alphabetic,  that  is,  representing  not 
syllables  but  vowels  and  consonants.  Their  nrunber  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  consonants  are  sometimes 
represented  by  a  different  sign,  according  as  they  precede  or  follow 
certain  vowels.  Each  Avord  is  separated  by  an  oblique  Avedge, 
Avhich  chcumstance  has  greatly  facilitated  the  readuig  of  the  Persian 

*  "  Die  Altpcrsischen  Keilinschrifteu."     Leipzig,  1SG2. 
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texts.  Tlie  question  of  the  origin  of  this  alphabet  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  settled. ;  still  the  Persian  cuneiforms  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  particular  variety  of  the  general  system  of  this  graphic 
method,  and  it  is  most  assuredly  by  far  the  simplest,  or  rather  the 
most  simplified  of  any  of  them. 

(3)  Arnunian. 

-Armenian  seems  to  have  detached  itself  at  a  very  remote  period 
from  the  other  Iranian  tongues.  Anyhow  a  special  and  somewhat 
independent  place  must  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  Iranic  family.  Of 
its  primitive  state  we  know  httle  beyond  the  few  allusions  occurring 
in  the  classic  ^vriters.  Its  first  period  closed  Avith  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  centiuy  of  our  era,  when  the  classic  epoch  begins  with  the 
formation  of  the  Armenian  alphabet  by  Mesrobius.  Both  it  and 
Georgian,  Fr.  Miiller*  thinks,  are  based  on  a  Semitic  form,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  Aramean  variety  of  it.  The  golden  age  of 
Armenian  letters  lasted  about  seven  hundred  years,  between  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  tweKth  centuries.  Its  Hterature  was 
copious,  its  dialects  somewhat  numerous,  and  one  of  these,  that  of 
the  province  of  Ararat,  soon  acquired  the  position  of  the  standard 
literary  language.  There  are  still  spoken  a  considerable  number  of 
Armenian  dialects,  that  it  Avould  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon  as  mere 
jxctois  of  the  literary  form,  which  seems  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
fixedness,  whereas  the  actual  varieties  are  but  modern  forms  of  the 
older  dialects.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  they  were  em- 
ployed for  literary  purposes,  to  the  detriment  of  the  classic  tongue. 
They  seem  now  to  be  divided  into  two  tolerably  distinct  groups — 
the  eastern,  embracing  the  dialects  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  south- 
eastern Eussia,  Persia,  and  India ;  and  the  western,  comprising  those 
of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Crimea, 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  modern,  or  at  least  of  western, 
Armenian  is  the  change  of  the  old  sharp  explosives  to  soft,  and  of 
the  old  soft  to  sharp  ones.  Thus  7.-,  f,  p,  become  g,  d,  b,  and 
(J,  d,  h,  become  Jc,  f,  jp.      The  vowel  and  consonantal  system  is 

*  "  Ueber  den  Urspnang  der  Armenisclieii  Sciirif  c."     Yienna,  1S65. 
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fairly  developed,  including,  besides  the  explosiyes  just  mentioned, 
a  considerable  number  of  sibilants,  and  two  sorts  of  r.  The 
Armenian  declension  is  much  fuller  than  the  (modern)  Persian,  of 
"wliich  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently,  and  it  still  to  some  extent 
retains  the  old  case-endings.  Its  conjugation  is  still  more  wealthy, 
in  fact  retaining  all  the  old  tenses  except  the  perfect,  while  it  has 
created  thi-ee  new  ones — a  perfect,  a  pluperfect,  and  a  future — by 
employing  participial  forms  in  conjugating  the  verb.  Thus  of  all 
the  neo-Iranian  idioms  stdl  spoken  Armenian  has  preserved  most 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  original  mother-tongue. 

Its  vocabulary,  like  that  of  all  the  cognate  Iranian  languages, 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  words,  some  derived 
from  the  Greek  in  medieval  times,  others,  in  still  greater  niunbers, 
borrowed  at  an  earlier  period  from  the  Aramean.  But  the  essence 
of  its  vocabulary,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  its  grammar,  is  still 
Iranian. 

At  a  very  early  period  Armenian  was  written,  if  not  constantly, 
at  least  in  certain  documents,  with  cuneiform  letters.  Inscriptions 
of  this  sort  have  been  found,  more  particularly  in  the  ruins  of 
Armavir,  not  far  from  INIount  Ararat.  The  Armenian  cuneiform 
writing  is  not  alphabetic,  like  the  Persian,  l^ut  syllabic,  each  sign 
denoting,  not  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  but  a  full  syllable. 

(4)  Huzvdresli. 

The  " Avesta,"  or  rather  those  books  of  the  "Avesta  "  that  were 
still  extant  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  at  that  period  translated  into  a 
language  wliich  we  knoAV  not  only  by  this  translation,  but  also  by 
a  number  of  numismatic  legends,  and  a  very  important  cosmogony, 
called  the  ''Bundehesh."  At  first  this  language  received  the  name  of 
PeJilvi  [also  Peldevi  and  Pahlavi,  this  last  form  by  E.  W.  West, 
who  has  been  recently  collecting  fresh  materials  for  the  studj'-  of 
Pahlavi  literature,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  the  sulyect],  but  this  term  seems  someAvhat  too  vague.  That  of 
Huzvdredt,  as  has  been  shown  by  Joseph  Miiller  and  Spiegel,*  is 

*  "  Grammatik  der  Hnzvarcschsprachc,"  p.  21.    Yienna,  1856. 
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its  proper  name,  and  the  only  one  it  lias  borne.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  this  language  was  spoken  in  the  western  district 
of  Sevad.  J^othing  very  definite  is  known  as  to  its  origin,  hut  the 
Huzvaresh  coins  of  the  djTiasty  of  the  Sassanides  shoAv  that  it  was 
still  current  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

Huzvaresh  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  languages 
that  have  been  most  affected  by  foreign  influences.  It  has  been, 
so  to  say,  penetrated  by  Aramean  on  aU  sides,  of  which  it  betrays 
the  most  unmistakable  proofs  in  its  vocabulary,  its  grammar,  and 
phonetic  system ;  so  that  if  such  a  thing  could  exist  as  a  mixed 
language,  Huzvaresh  would  be  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
such  a  phenomenon.  But  hybritls  of  this  sort  camiot  be  [a  state- 
ment to  be  received  with  some  reserve],  and  Huzvaresh  is  in  truth 
an  Iranian  tongue,  quite  as  much  as  English  is  a  Teutonic.  [But 
the  comparison  does  not  hold,  because  English  grammar  is  purely 
Teutonic,  and  wholly  unaffected  by  French,  Latin,  or  any  other 
foreign  element.] 

Besides  the  Aramean  elements  present  in  the  language  of  the 
time  of  the  Sassanides,  that  of  the  "Bundehesh"  includes  some 
Ai'abic  forms,  betraying  its  more  recent  composition,  probably  by 
some  learned  Persian  intimately  acquainted  A«th  the  language  into 
which  the  sacred  books  were  translated.* 

The  Huzvaresh  grammar  shows  a  great  falling  ofi"  from  the 
correctness  and  fidelity  to  the  older  forms  that  characterise  the  Zend 
and  old  Persian.  Gender  is  no  longer  distinguishable  by  the 
ending  of  the  nouns,  and  the  dual  has  disappeared ;  the  accusative 
has  no  more  special  ending  than  has  the  nominative  ;  the  genitive,  or 
rather  the  idea  ansAvering  to  that  expressed  by  the  old  genitive,  is 
rendered  by  an  element  i,  the  remnant  of  an  old  relative  pronoun  ; 
while  the  conception  correspondmg  to  the  old  dative  is  expressed 
by  means  of  particles,  that  is  of  true  prepositions.  Conjugation  is 
equally  fragmentary,  but  in  any  case  the  language  has  still  re- 
mained essentially  Iranian.  This  appears  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  Huzvai-esh  possesses  compound  A'erbs,   formed   not   only   by 

*  F.  Justi,  "  Der  Bundehescli,"  preface,  p.  viii.     Leipzig,  1868. 
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Iranian  root  and  preposition,  but  also  by  Iranian  root  and  Semitic 
prefix,  by  Semitic  root  and  Iranian  prefix,  and,  what  is  much  mor(; 
remarkable,  by  both  Semitic  root  and  prefix.  And  yet  Semitic 
itself,  unlike  the  Aryan,  possesses  no  compound  verbs  at  all,  no 
forms,  for  instance,  answering  to  our  aji-preliend,  com-irrelLend,  re- 
■preliend,  under-talce,  over-tahe,  par{t)-take,  and  the  like. 

There  are  few  alphabets  more  defective  than  the  Huzvaresh. 
One  and  the  same  sign  often  denotes  several  difi'erent  senses, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  ligatures,  or  agglomerations  of  several 
characters  all  blended  together  (like  so  many  monograms).  Hence 
in  philological  treatises  Huzvaresh  words  are  seldom  quoted  in  their 
own  characters,  but  are  mostly  transcribed  in  Soman,  or  even  in 
Hebrew  or  Aivabic  letters. 

(5)  Par  si. 

Parsi  has  occasionally  been  incorrectly  named  Pazend.  Modern 
orientalists  look  on  Zend  and  Pazend  as  the  titles  of  books,  not 
the  names  of  languages,  and  their  opinion  on  this  matter  seems 
perfectly  reasonable.  jS"©  doubt  Zend  has  supplanted  all  other 
names  as  applied  to  the  language  of  the  "  Avesta ;"  but  Pazend  has 
not  met  with  such  general  acceptance  that  it  may  not  be  set  aside 
for  the  much  more  appropriate  term  Parsi,  that  is,  language  of  the 
Parsees. 

Parsi  was  undoubtedly  contemporary  of  the  Huzvaresh,  but 
survived  it  by  several  hundred  years,  and  was  at  once  the  current 
and  the  literary  language.  It  was,  moreover,  spoken  in  a  more 
eastern  region  of  Ii-an,  so  that  we  do  not  meet  in  it  that  abundance 
of  iVramean  elements  possessed  by  the  Huzvaresh. 

Its  grammar,  however,  has  e(|ually  diverged  from  the  ancient 
standard  by  which  Zend  and  old  Persian  are  marked.  "Without 
being  in  this  respect  much  removed  from  the  Huzvilresh,  it 
approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Persian,  while  still  considerably 
surpassing  it  in  the  fulness  of  its  forms.  Thus  it  jireserves  much 
more  of  the  old  pronominal  elements,  and  retains  a  great  many  verbs 
that  have  disappeared  from  the  Persian.     Eurnouf  and  Spiegel 
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iDelieve  that  Parsi  may  have  been  spoken  till  the  time  of  the  poet 
Firdousi,  that  is,  till  the  heginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Parsi  has  no  peculiar  "writing  system,  employing  sometimes  the 
Zend  and  sometimes  the  Arabic  characters.  The  Parsees  are 
settled  chiefly  in  Bombay,  Surat,  Baroda,  Gujerat,  and  are  variously 
estimated  at  50,000,  80,000,  and  150,000. 

(6)  Persian. 

Of  all  the  modern  Iranian  tongues  Persian,  or  neo-Persian,  is 
the  most  diffused  and  the  best  kno'svn.  It  is  an  Iranian  dialect 
that  became  a  literary  language  about  the  year  a.d.  1000.  Its  litera- 
ture, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  has  been  one  of  great 
importance,  simultaneously  embracing  poetry,  history,  and  the 
sciences.  The  "  Book  of  Kings "  (Shah-!N'ama)  of  Firdousi 
("  the  Homer  of  Persia"),  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  a  national  epic  that 
may  well  rival  the  chief  productions  of  many  other  literatures.* 

Persian  has  adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet,  increased  by  the  four 
letters,  ]),  ch,  j  (French),  and  g  hard. 

Declension  has  disappeared,  the  dative  and  accusative  being 
expressed  simply  by  prepositions  joined  to  the  noun.  The  idea  of 
iihe  genitive  is  denoted,  as  in  Hruzvaresh  and  Parsi,  by  inserting 
(between  the  two  words)  the  element  i,  a  remnant  of  an  old 
relative  pronoun  :  dast-i-pusar  =  i\xQ  child's  hand;  ^jM5ar-i-??za?i  = 
my  child.  As  much  as  to  say :  the  hand  which  (is  that  of)  the 
child  •  the  child  which  (is)  mine.  (So  also  KoJt-i-nur  =  fhc  moim- 
tain  of  light).  So  that  we  have  here  a  pui'ely  s^iitactical  process 
(supplanting  inflection). 

Conjugation  has  been  equally  simplified.  The  personal  suffixes 
have  been  fairly  well  preserved :  m  for  the  first  person  singular  and 
plural,  d  (for  an  older  f)  for  the  third  person.  But  the  tenses  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  case-endings,  being  now  expressed  by  modem 
processes ;  in  other  words,  Persian  has  become  an  anal3i:ical 
lanf^uage.    Its  vocabulary  contains  a  large  number  of  Arabic  words. 

*  Mohl,  "  Firdousi :  Le  Livre  des  Eois,"  publie  en  Persan,  ayec  nne 
traduction  Fran9aiae  en  regard.     Paris,  1838. 
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Besides  the  literary  Persian  tongue,  there  are  a  number  of 
current  varieties,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Mazandaran,  each  of 
them  presenting  certain  peculiarities,  either  lexical,  phonetic,  or 
even  occasionally  grammatical. 

(7)  Ossetian,  Kurdic,  Beluclii,  Afghan,  4'c. 

Although  here  grouped  together  under  one  heading,  these 
various  idioms  are  no  more  closely  related  to  each  other  in-  the 
Iranian  family  than  are  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  same 
family  above  spoken  of. 

The  Ossetian  declension  is  fuller  than  the  Persian,  while  its 
conjugation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  it ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
approaches  more  to  the  older  Iranian  fomis  such  as  they  still  exist 
in  Armenian,  Huzvaresh,  and  Parsi.  Ossetian  is  spoken  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dariel, 
and  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  local  varieties. 

Kurdic  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  be  allied  to  Persian, 
though  perhaps  rather  to  the  popular  dialects  than  to  its  literary 
form.  Its  phonetic  system  seems  more  changed  than  the  Persian. 
There  are  several  dialects,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Kurmanji, 
in  the  west  between  Mossid  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Zarxi^  is  in 
some  respects  less,  in  others  more,  corrupt  than  its  congeners. 

Beluclii  resembles  Kurdic ;  it  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  foreign  elements,  especially  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Arabic. 

Some  writers  would  seem  inclined  not  to  look  on  the  Afghan 
or  Palihhto\  as  a  pure  Iranian  language,  considering  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent itliom,  forming  a  class  by  itself,  and  related  to  the  Hindu 

*  One  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  month  of  September, 
1876,  was  the  connection  of  this  Zaza  dialect  with  the  other  Kurdish 
idioms.  But  no  very  definite  result  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at. — liotc 
ly  Translator. 

t  Here  the  form  Pakkhto  has  been  substituted  for  the  more  usual,  but 
certainly  less  correct  Pushtu,  or,  as  the  author  writes  it,  "  pachto  ou  pouch- 
tou."  The  form  Pakkhto  at  once  connects  this  people  with  the  irdicrves  of 
Herodotus,  whom  he  places  in  the  region  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Afghans,  and  from  whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  descended. 
Their  own  popular  belief  of  their  descent  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel— 
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quite  as  mucli  as  to  the  Iranian  family.  TJut  Fr.  ]\Iiillor  tliinks 
otherwise,  regarding  it  as  an  eastern  Iranian  dialect,  the  direct 
descendant  of  some  old  Bactrian  idiom.  Its  conjugation  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Persian,  having  entirely  lost  certain  ancient  forms  of 
the  present  tense  retained  in  Persian,  and  usually  employing  the 
verbal  theme  for  that  tense.  Its  vocabulary  includes  a  number  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  "words. 

This  is  far  from  comprising  the  "whole  of  the  modern  Iranian 
idioms.  Besides  those  here  spoken  of,  and  "which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  and  the  best  kno"wn,  there  are  some 
others,  such  as  that  of  the  Lurs  (Bachiari  and  Feili)  related  to  the 
Kurdic,  but  concerning  "which  "sve  have  but  fe"w  particulars,  and 
that  of  the  Tats,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  not  unlike 
Persian. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  certain  that  many  other  Iranian  tongues 
have  perished  during  the  course  of  ages.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
amongst  the  races  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  and  especially  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Scythians,  there  may  have  been  some 
Iranians.  For  this  opinion  there  is  some  presumptive  e"vidence, 
but  the  documents  so  far  available  are  too  limited  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce  definitely  on  the  subject.  Certain  languages  of  Asia 
Minor  have  also  been  included  in  the  Iranian  family,  as  for 
instance  the  Phrygian,  "which  has  been  grouped  more  particidarly 
"with  the  Armenian,  Lycian,  Carian,  and  some  others,  though  this 
classification  is,  perhaps,  some"what  premature ;  but  our  remarks  on 
these  idioms  must  be  reserved  till  vre  come  to  speak  of  certain 
languages  "ndiich  are  evidently  Aryan,  but  "\vhose  true  position  in 
this  family  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

§  i.—TIie  Hellenic  Branch. 
Of  all  the  Arj'an  languages  spoken  in  Eiu'ope,   Greek  is  most 

a  belief  still  shared  in  by  many  English  wi-iters,  who  ought  to  know  better 
— no  longer  calls  for  any  special  refutation.  With  those  who  persist  in 
believing  that  an  Aryan  race  could  possibly  be  "  Bani-Israil,"  that  is,  "  Sons 
of  Israel,"  and  therefore  Semites,  there  is  no  reasoning.  "Non  ragionam 
di  loro,  ma  guarda  e  passa." — Note  hj  Translator. 
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closely  allied  to  Sanskrit  and  the  Iranian  group.  A  better  kno-sv- 
ledge  of  the  Aryan  idioms  of  Asia  Minor — Phrygian,  Lycian,  and 
others — may  possibly,  and  even  probably,  some  day,  show  that  the 
relationship  is  even  closer  than  is  generally  supjDosed.  AVe  shall 
revert  farther  on  to  this  (Question  of  the  various  degTees  of  affinity 
of  the  several  Aryan  groups,  and  it  "wUl  be  enough  here  to  guard 
the  reader  against  the  idea,  at  one  time  very  generally  adopted, 
and  still  common  enough,  that  Greek  and  the  Italic  tongues  form 
together  a  separate  branch  of  the  great  linguistic  famUy  of  which 
they  are  members.  Greek  has  doubtless  many  intimate  relations 
with  Latin ;  but  it  has  others,  quite  as  intimate,  with  Sanskrit  and 
Zend.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  many  respects  more  closely 
aUied  to  the  Keltic  idioms  than  it  is  to  the  Hellenic. 

Greek  has  much  better  preserved  the  vowel  than  the  conso- 
nantal system  of  the  common  Aryan  mother-tongue,  in  this  respect 
closety  resembKng  Zend  and  old  Persian.  For  instance,  it  retains 
the  old  diphthongs,  reduced  in  Latin  as  Avell  as  in  Sanskrit  to  a  long 
vowel.  With  regard  to  the  consonants,  which  it  has  less  faithfidly 
preserved,  one  of  its  most  striking  changes  is  that  of  the  (soft) 
aspirates  gh,  dh,  hh,  to  the  corresponding  (sharp)  aspu-ates,  Mt,  tli, 
j)li.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  this  modification  was 
occasioned,  but  the  fact  is  certain  and  constant.  Thus  the  Sanskrit 
(Jirghas  =  long,  hhardmi  =  I  bear,  appear  in  Greek  as  doliJilios 
(SoXt^os),  and  plierij  {(^epa).  Far  from  retaining,  as  Latin  does,  the 
primitive  k  in  all  cases,  it  frequently  changes  it  to  j^  and  even  to  t. 
Thus  the  Latin  quis,  qulnque,  are  in  Greek  ns-,  irefine  and  nevre, 
But  it  is  in  the  letters  s,  ij,  v  that  it  departs  most  Avidely  from  the 
common  primitive  type,  here  showing  itself  inferior  to  all  the  other 
Aryan  tongues  of  Europe,  without  any  exception.  "Words  beginning 
Avith  .s  are  usually  changed  to  the  rough  (breathing  or)  aspirate  (') 
generally  transcribed  by  //.  Thus  licdus  (ijSvs)  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  svddus  =  sweet ;  hejita  (eTrra)  is  the  Latin  septem  =  seven ;  and 
luikuros  (fKvpos)  is  socer  =  father-in-law.  This  sibilant  occasionally 
disappears  altogether,  especially  when  occurring  between  two 
vowels,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  primiti^'e  t/  in  the  same 
position.     But  at  the  beginning  of  words  t/  becoities  either  z  (pro- 
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noimced  (h)  or  tlie  rough  LreatMng.  Thus  znr/on  (C^^yoi/)  and  hagios 
[ayios)  correspond  to  the  Sanskrit  ijw/a in  =  yoke,  and  ?yfy>«.s  =  holy. 
The  primitive  v  initial  also  disappears,  or  becomes  u  in  classic 
Greek.  Thus  the  original  Aryan  7^r'a?^«  =  hound,  becomes  in 
Sanskrit  gm,  and  in  Greek  kud/i  (kvcov),  where  v  has  changed  to  ?< 
(which  u  was  very  probably  pronounced  as  the  German  it  or  the 
French  ?/).  In  the  words  neos  (i^eos),  oiJios  (oikos),  and  ois  (ots) 
corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  navas  =  ship,  vegas  =  house  [or  tcicJc, 
n-ich,  as  in  Greenwich],  avis  =  ewe,  the  v  has  disappeared  altogether, 
though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  preserved  in  certain  dialects 
under  the  form  of  the  digamma :  veFos,  ifoiKos,  o^is.  This  di- 
gamma,  however,  was  not  retained  in  the  Attic  dialect,  which, 
owing  to  political  [and  other]  cu'cumstances,  became  the  preponder- 
ating and  classical  language  of  Greece. 

Though  less  complex  than  the  Sanskrit,  still  the  phonetic  laws 
of  Greek  are  important  enough  in  themselves,  and  are  mainly  based 
on  a  strong  tendency  to  assimilate  consonants  of  different  orders 
when  throAvn  together.  "  Zetacismus  "  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  all  the  Greek  dialects,  resulting  ui  the  organic  combinations 
g  +  )j,  d  +  y  changing  to  z.  Thus  Zeus  (Zeus)  answers  to  the  Sanskrit 
di/dus.  Greek  admits  of  no  final  consonants  except  .n*  and  n  (also  k, 
as  in  €k).  Hence  the  in  of  the  accusative  singidar  everywhere 
becomes  n,  or  is  dropped,  as  in  ^eporra,  vaw,  which  in  Sanskiit 
are  hliarantam,  navam  (and  in  Hatin  ferentetn,  navem). 

The  Greek  declension  is  well  preserved,  for,  if  it  has  lost  the 
ablative  singular,  it  has  retained  the  old  locative,  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural.  This  locative  serves  also  as  a  dative,  firp-pt  = 
to  the  mother;  j/tKut  =  to  the  dead;  Troi/xei't  =  to  the  shepherd;  but 
its  form  has  otherwise  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  organic 
dative,  the  sense  of  Avhich  it  has  merely  acquii'ed  in  course  of  time. 

The  plural  locative  is  in  si  [a-i)  :  vavat  =  in  the  ships  ;  A^iji/jjo-t, 
OXv^maai,  which  classic  grammars  wrongly  treat  as  so  many  datives. 
Greek  possesses  also  under  the  single  form  of  <pi,  the  instrumental 
singular  hhi,  and  the  instrumental  plural  hJi  is,  which  so  many  other 
Aryan  tongues  have  lost.  The  grammarians  treat  this  syllable  cja  as 
a  mere  addition,,  but  it  is  really  a  true  case  [which  appears  in  the 
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Latin  ibl,  uhl,  sihi,  and  the  plural  lhu.'<\.  The  dual  is  only  partly 
retained,  the  genitive  and  locative  having  disappeared.  But, 
speaking  generally,  the  Greek  declension  may  he  said  to  he  the 
hest  preserved,  next  to  the  Sanskrit  and  ancient  Iranian  types. 

Passing  to  its  conjugation,  we  find  that  it  retams  the  old  in- 
transitive voice  (\vojiai,  Xverai)  which  has  disappeared  from  the 
Italic,  Keltic,  Slavonic,  and  Lettic  groups.  It  also  presem^es  fairly 
well  the  six  organic  tenses,  besides  creating  some  new  ones, 
•amongst  which,  a  pluperfect,  huilt  on  the  reduplicated  perfect. 
Altogether,  Greek  has  remained  tolerably  faithful  to  the  common 
Aryan  t}-pe  in  all  that  regards  its  accidence,  while  departing  greatly 
from  it  in  many  points  of  its  phonetic  system. 

Its  dialectic  varieties  are  mainly  of  a  phonetic  character.  The 
numerous  dialects  may  aU  be  easily  grouped  under  four  special 
forms,  the  ^olic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  which  are  themselves 
sometimes  reduced  to  two  main  divisions,  pne  comprising  the  vEoHc 
and  Doric,  the  other  the  Ionic  and  Attic. 

The  /Eolic,  properly  so  called,*  ^vas  spoken  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  Lesbos  variety  of  which  Alcfeus  and  Sappho  Avrote.  It  pos- 
sesses the  digamma  corresponding  to  the  organic  r,  and  is  fond  of 
doubUng  the  liquid  consonants,  as  in  e/x/xt  (for  ei/xi)  =  I  am ;  it  also 
frequently  retains  the  primitive  a,  which  in  Ionic  becomes  e. 
Another  of  its  characteristics  is  the  greater  abundance  of  verbs  in 
fii,  as  in  (fiiXr^fii  (for  the  ordinary  (^tAa>)  =  I  love.  Boeotian,  belonging 
to  the  same  group,  retains  the  digamma,  contracts  the  dii^hthongs 
into  one  long  vowel ;  keeps  the  old  a  for  the  Ionic  e,  and  often 
substitutes  d  for  the  ordinary  z ;  the  Attic  Zevs,  C^yov  thus  aj)pearLacp 
in  Boeotian  as  Deus,  dugon.     It  has  left  but  few  literary  remains. 

ThessaUan  also  was  included  in  the  ^olic  group ;  it  Avas  con- 
sidered at  Athens  as  rather  a  rude  dialect,  but  has  left  scarcely 
anj-thiug  Avhereby  to  judge  of  its  true  character. 

Doric  was  spoken  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in 
Crete,  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  Libya,  and  Southern 
Italy.     Pindar  wrote  in  Doric,  which  was  also  the  language  of 

*  Ahrens,  "  De  Graocse  Linguae  Dialectis."   2  vols.     Gottingen,  1839-43. 
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jiastoral  poetry.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  brandies,  of  Avliicli  one 
is  more  severe  than  the  other.  It  retained  the  diganima,  as  weU  as 
the  organic  t,  Avhich  in  the  classic  language  becomes  s ;  hence  StSwrc 
(for  StSciJo-t)  and  ptKart,  \eiKaTi  (for  eiKocri)  =  twenty. 

Of  the  Ionic  there  were  two  periods — the  old,  or  epic,  embracing 
the  language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  new  period,  represented 
by  Herodotus.  It  was  spoken  in  certain  districts  of  Asia  Elinor, 
in  Attica,  and  in  a  great  man}'  of  the  islands. 

]\Iany  -wi-iters  connect  Attic  with  Ionic,  from  which  indeed  it 
differs  so  little,  that  it  may  be  considered  an  Ionic  dialect.  It  was 
the  language  of  Athens,  the  mother-tongue  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  and  Demosthenes ;  it  was  the 
dialect  that  ultimately  prevailed  over  all  the  others,  and  that  the 
reformers  of  the  Greek  language  ever  look  to  as  their  standard.* 

Each  dialect,  as  stated,  had  its  own  literature  ;  still  the  Attic 
dialect  gradually  gained  the  ascendant,  thus  becoming  the  common 
A\Titten  language,  17  kolvt]  SinkfKTos,  of  all  Greek-speaking  races.  But 
this  somewhat  unnatural  expansion  was  precisely  the  cause  of 
its  decay  and  corruption.  As  spoken  by  Greeks  outside  Attica,  and 
more  especially  by  the  "  barbarians,"  the  "  common  dialect "  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  Athens ;  it  gradually'  became 
"  Byzantine,"  the  Byzantine  language  of  medieval  times. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  Modern  Greek,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  Romaic,  a  reminiscence  of  the  eastern  empire  of 
Rome.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  apt  to  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  which  we  have  therefore  discarded. 

The  position  of  modern  in  relation  to  ancient  Greek  can  scarcely 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Romance  tongues  in  relation  to  Latin. 
These  have,  in  truth,  departed  far  more  from  their  common  source 
than  the  Greek  of  the  present  day  has  from  that  of  antiquity. 
^Modern  Greek,  however,  includes  a  great  luany  dialects,  differing 
perceptibly  from  each  other ;    and  these  are  met  with  not  only  in 

*  Thus  Dr.  Donaldson  remarks  that  a  Greek  scholar  should  aim,  not  ac 
being  a  Hellenist  merely,  but  at  being  an  Atticist,  as  the  highest  type  of 
Hclenic  literature,     "  Greek  Grammar,"  p.  4. — Note  hy  Translator. 
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the  islands  but  also  in  the  mainland,  as,  for  instance,  the  Zaconk, 
spoken  in  the  heart  of  the  Morea.  But  the  literary,  or  commou 
form,  is  really  but  little  removed  from  the  Hellenic  as  -written 
2,000  years  ago.  It  is  this  very  resemblance  that  has  suggested  to 
some  Greeks  the  idea  of  a  reformation,  based  on  a  retiu^n  to 
the  forms,  and  even  the  very  expressions,  of  the  language  of 
Thucydides.  But  nothing  could  be  less  practical,  and  any  such 
attempt  must  end  in  failure.  The  present  (^reek  differs  doubtless 
but  little  from  the  classic ;  still  the  difference  is  very  marked  and 
clearly  defined.  Thus,  it  has  lost  both  the  dual  and  the  dative, 
this  last  being  employed  only  in  the  more  elevated  style,  ami  could 
not  be  used  in  conversation,  or  even  in  current  literatiu'e,  ■without 
affectation.  The  old  infinitive  in  eiv  (eX5eii/  =  to  come)  has  also 
disappeared  everywhere  except  from  the  pseudo-classic  literature. 
It  is  usually  replaced  by  a  conjunctive  form,  as  in  dekw  va  eXda>  = 
I  wish  to  come;  literally,  "  I  Avish  that  I  come."  The  future  has 
also  become  analytical,  being  expressed,  amongst  other  ways,  by 
the  present  preceded  by  a  conjunction.  The  Greek  conjugation 
presents  many  other  instances  uf  a  decided  transition  to  the 
analytic  state,  which  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  further  distinguished  from  the  old  Greek  by  a  featiu'e 
v.diich,  though  not  affecting  accidence  itself,  is  not  the  less 
important.  Accent  has  here  taken  the  place  of  quantity.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  accented  syllable  in  modern  Greek  that  is 
long,  and  the  unaccented  one  short.  This  phenomenon  is  not 
peculiar  to  Greek,  and  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Teutonic 
tongues  we  shall  see  that  it  also  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of 
modern  German.  In  Middle  High  German  (twelfth  to  fifteenth 
century),  the  radical  syllable  was  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short ; 
Avhile  in  the  present  language,  being  accented,  it  is  always  long — 
all  which  is  quite  a  modern  tendency. 

Greek  is  spoken  not  only  in  Greece,  but  also  in  many  parts  of 
Turkey,  as  in  Thessalj%  where  it  comes  in  contact  Avith  xVll^anian  to 
the  AA^est  and  Bulgarian  toAvards  the  north.  It  is  spread  over  all 
the  northern  coast  of  the  /Egean,  and  makes  the  complete  circuit 
■of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  reaching  at  some  points  far  inland,  as,  for 
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instance,  to  Adrianople  in  Eumelia.  In  Candia  it  reigns  every- 
where supreme,  except  in  a  single  central  district  occupied  by 
Turkish.  Altogether  the  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
estimated  at  about  1,000,000.  In  Eussia  also  Greek  is  spoken,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  at  two  points  between 
Taurida  and  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  further  occupies  the  three 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  from  a  point  opposite  Cj'prus  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Kizilirmak  in  the  Black  Sea  (a  little  to  the  east  of 
Sinope). 

We  come  now  to  a  secondary,  though  not  uninteresting,  question 
— that  of  the  pronunciation  of  ancient  and  modern  Greek. 

Xo  less  than  six  characters^three  simple  and  tliree  compound — 
answer  in  modern  Greek  to  the  sound  of  i  (ee).  These  are  »?,  t,  v ; 
ei,  01,  VI,  the  other  vowels  being  pronounced  as  Aratten.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  groups  av,  ev,  rjv,  ov,  are  pronounced  av,  ev,  iv,  ov. 
In  the  consonants,  G  answers  to  the  English  tli.  hard,  as  in  three ; 
8  to  the  English  tli  soft,  as  in  tlte ;  </>  sounds  as  /;  x.  !is  the  ch  of 
the  German  words  noch,  nacli,  hucli,  or  as  that  of  icli,  fechten, 
according  to  the  accompanying  vowels ;  y  before  e  or  i  as  the  French 
or  English  y. 

There  is  obviously  a  great  difference  between  this  pronunciation 
and  the  so-called  classic,  attributed  to  Erasmus;  yet  there  is  a 
Avide  school  of  Hellenists  who  consider  that  the  modern  Greek 
pronunciation  should  be  applied  to  the  ancient  language,  and  wha 
are  zealously  agitating  for  tliis  change,  absolutely  unscientitic  though 
it  be.  To  read  Greek  in  this  modern  fashion  is  a  mistake,  as 
Schleicher  very  justly  remarks,  due  to  complete  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  phonetics  and  of  the  Life  of  human  speech.  And,  in  truth, 
the  theory  is  utterly  indefensible  by  any  a  priori  or  a  p)osteriori 
arguments. 

A  mere  comparison  of  ancient  Greek  with  the  cognate  Aiyan 
tongues  shows  that  the  sounds  e,  i,  ii,  answered  to  the  vowels  a,  i,  if, 
and  were  accordingly  from  the  first  perfectly  distinct,  having  only 
gradually  become  idtimately  all  tlu-ee  confused  in  the  single  sound 
of  i.  The  mutual  transcription  of  the  Greek  j;  by  the  Latin  c,  and 
of  the  Latin  c  by  the  Greek  »?  cleai'ly  shows  that  the  soimd  of  the 
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old  Greek  rj  Avas  not  that  of  i.  Thus  we  fmd  Krjvacop,  AvprjXLovs  for 
censor,  Aurelius.  jS^or  can  it  he  douhted  that  the  vowel  a  Avas 
anciently  in  Greek  pronounced  like  the  Latin  u  (or  Enghsh  oo) ; 
during  the  classic  period  it  answered  to  the  French  u,*  while  the 
diphthong  ov  (that  is  o  +  it)  was  reduced  diu'ing  the  same  ejioch  to 
the  simple  vowel  u  (or  oo).  Thus  the  Latin  words  Titian,  tnum, 
circuitiim  are  translated  in  Greek  as  Tinovs,  tovojj.,  KLpKovirovfj..  It 
is  no  less  certain  that  originally  the  Greek  /3  was  uttered  like  oiu'  h, 
and  not  like  v,  as  it  now  is.  Li  the  classic  Greek  writings  the 
bleating  of  sheep  is  denoted  by  ^i],  j3t],  wliich  it  Avoidd  be  ridicidous 
to  pronounce  vi,  vi.  At  a  certain  period  no  douljt  the  Greeks  took 
to  transcribing  the  Latin  v  by  their  /3;  but  they  had  previously 
denoted  it  by  ov,  as  in  Ovappa,  OvdXepLos,  OvepyiXios,  for  Varro, 
Valerius,  Virgilius,  &c.  The  change  of  b  to  v  took  place  probably 
at  an  early  period,  at  least  ia  some  dialects,  but  origiaally  b  had 
everywhere  its  true  and  proper  sound.  When  the  Greeks  began 
to  transcribe  Latin  names,  their  /3  was  far  from  having  always  and 
everywhere  its  present  value,  for  at  this  very  time  it  is  still  regularly 
used  to  transcribe  the  Latin  b,  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  oa 
or  0  that  it  is  at  this  period  employed  to  represent  the  Latin  r.f 

Lastly,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utterance  of  the  old 
aspirates  (p,  6,  x-,  which  had  the  sound  of  p,  f,  k  aspirated,  that  is : 
J5  +  7^,  t  +  h,  k  +  h  (as  in  the  English  shejj-herd,  hit-hhn,  hack-him, 
or  better  still,  in  the  Urdu  phul  =  blossom,  tJiom  =  little,  and 
Ichdnd  =  io  eat),  so  that  these  letters  in  no  way  answered  to  the 
English  til  hard,  to/,  or  to  either  of  the  two  ch  sounds  in  German. 
These  consonants  are  now  no  doubt  fricatives,  but  they  were 
originally  true  aspirates,  which  might  be  easily  proved  in  many 
Avays.  X  One  proof  may  be  drawn  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
aspirates  accompanying  the  simple  explosives  p,  f,  k.      Thus  the 

*  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  for  which  see  a  lecture  by  him 
on  Greek  Pronunciation,  delivered  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  in  1875,  and 
published  in  the  "Educational  Times"  of  January,  YSIQ.—Note  hy  Translator. 

f  G.  Curtius,  "  Grundziige  der  Griechischen  Etymologie,"  4th  ed.  p.  571. 
Leipzig,  1873. 

X  Hid.,  p.  416. 
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reduplication  of  the  tlienie  6e  gives  ridefiep  (not  BiBeixev^j :  and  so  witli 
the  reduplication  of  </)  and  x  Ijv  ^  i^^d  k.  In  the  same  'way  the 
Sanskrit  reduplicates  dli,  hh  by  the  simple  unaspirated  explosives 
d,  h,  as  in  dad]uiiiii  =  J.  put,  hahhAa  =  \  have  shone.  In  forms  lilce 
rpe^ca,  I  nourish,  and  6pe-^(o,  I  will  nourish,  the  shifting  nature  of 
the  aspirate  is  eipially  obvious.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
the  0  and  d  are  evidently  not  fricatives,  but  real  aspirated  explosives ; 
and  to  this  the  Sanskrit  forms  handlidini,  I  bind,  and  hliatsijnml, 
I  will  bind,  are  perfectly  analogous.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
certain  dialects  readily  displace  the  asph'ate  in  the  body  of  the 
word,  the  ordinary  Greek  evravOa,  p^trcoi'  becoming  evdavra,  Ki6a>v.  The 
Barbarians  introduced  on  the  stage  by  Aiistophanes  are  made  to 
replace  the  Greek  aspirates  (f>,  6,  x  by  the  simple  unaspirated /y,  /,  Ic, 
which  is  again  conclusive  as  to  the  real  sound  of  these  letters. 
Another  similar  argument  is  deduced  from  the  way  in  which  the  old 
current  Latin  renders  these  same  Greek  aspu'ates,  "which  it  does  by 
simply  dropping  their  aspirates  ;  and  even  in  the  fourth  century 
Gothic  represents  the  Greek  x  by  a  Ic. 

Lastly,  many  modern  Greek  dialects  have  a  pm-e  unaspii'ated 
explosive  instead  of  the  aspirated  consonant  of  the  literarj'  language. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  dialects  in  this  reflect  a  very 
ancient  period,  Avhich,  for  the  rest,  is  often  enough  the  case  with 
tlialects.  In  a  word,  the  old  Greek  asj^irates  had  unquestionably 
the  force  of  j)  +  h,  t  +  h,  li  +  h,  passing  in  later  times  only  to  the 
fricative  order  of  letters.* 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  epoch  Avhen  the 
change  in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  was  brought  about.  Speaking 
generally,  two  principles  were  at  work  in  effecting  these  various 
changes — time  and  place.     Some  modifications  occurred  at  one  time 

*  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  these  aspirates 
could  have  been  so  pronounced  when  found  in  juxtaposition,  as  in  eXexdijv 
=  elekht}ien,  or  when  followed  by  a,  p,  or  other  consonants,  as  in  xpi-p'pdeis 
=  khrim2-)htheis.  Nor  is  the  difBculty  at  all  diminished  if  recourse  be  had 
to  the  archaic  spelling,  as  in  enKpcrecpio,  eSoxcTfv,  occurring  on  the  recently- 
discovered  treaty-stone  between  Athens  and  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  and  which 
would  have  to  be  somehow  pronounced  epip-hsep-liio,  edolchsen,  which  seems 
intolerably  harsh. — Note  by  Translator. 
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in  one  place,  wliieli  were  not  effected  in  others  till  long  after,  and 
which  in  yet  another  place  may  have  been  already  long  previously 
established.  Hence,  in  studying  the  old  Greek  pronunciation, 
special  details  only  can  be  taken  into  account.  Later  on  the  results 
of  these  special  investigations  may  perhaps  be  collected,  and  some 
general  deductions  drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  Avill 
be  wise  to  keep  to  the  so-called  Erasmian  pronunciation,  faulty 
though  it  be,  in  preference  to  the  still  more  defective  modern 
system. 

§  o.—Tlui  Italic  Bnnirli. 

Until  the  Ixises  of  comparative  Aryan  grammar  Avere  definitely 
settled,  Latin  and  the  other  ancient  Italic  idioms  allied  to  it  may 
well  have  been  supposed  to  derive  from  the  Greek  language.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  great  Avork  of  Bopp  Avas  precisely  to  sIioav 
that  Latin  no  more  derived  from  Greek  than  did  Greek  from 
(Sanskrit ;  and  that  all  three  fioAved  from  a  ciDimnon  source,  from  the 
mother-tongue,  Avhcnce  also  sprang  the  Iranic,  Slavonic,  Lettic, 
Teiitonic,  and  Keltic  groups.  Comparative  granmiar,  in  fact, 
teaches  us  that  Latin  teems  Avith  forms  more  ancient  than  the 
corresponding  Greek  ones.  In  its  phonetics,  for  instance,  Latin 
retains  the  initial  .s-,  Avhich  Greek  changes  to  a  rough  breathing,  as 
in  septem,  sex,  socer  compared  Avith  inra,  i^,  sKvpos.  It  retains  also 
the  old  semi-A^OAvel  //  (represented  by  /),  Avhere  Greek  changes  it 
either  to  z  (sounded  dz)  or  to  the  rough  breathing :  Jccar,  jitgurji, 
contrasting  favourably  Avith  rjir^p}  C'^yov.  In  the  same  Avay  the 
primitive  Jc,  in  Greek  often  changed  to^^  and  /.•  qnhiqiut,  quis  being 
thus  older  than  Tre/xn-e,  ny. 

It  is  of  course  by  systematic  comparison  alone  Avith  the  other 
Aryan  tongues  that  Ave  can  ascertain  the  purity  of  these  different 
Latin  forms,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  their  Greek  equivalents. 

In  its  declension  also  Ave  find  that  Latin  has  preserved  the 
ablative  singular,  no  longer  knoAvn  to  the  Greek,  Avhile  in  its  conju- 
gation the  second  person  plural  suffix  is  more  correct  than  the 
Greek  :  estls  =  you  are,  coming  nearer  to  the  organic  asfa.si  than  do 
either  the  Cireek  ea-re,  the  Lithuanian  cuf';,  or  the   .Sanskrit  sfha. 
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On  the  other  haud,  it  is  often  surpassed  hj  Greek,  especially  m  the 
conjugation,  where  the  latter  has  hetter  preserved  the  primitive 
tenses.  Thus  both  have  then'  strong  and  Aveak  points  ;  so  that,  after 
all,  neither  of  them  can  boast  of  being  more  correct,  pvu'er,  or  older 
than  its  congener. 

In  this  section  we  shall  have  to  treat  successively  of  the  old 
Italic  tongues — Latin,  Umbrian,  &c. — and  of  the  Eomance  or  neo- 
Latin  languages,  now  spoken  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  Lower  Danube. 

(1)  Prhiutive  Italic  Languages. 

Latin  is  the  great  representative  member  of  this  group.  Com- 
pared Avith  it  the  Oscan  and  Uinhrian  play  but  an  insignificant 
part,  though  they  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked.  A  number  of 
other  idioms  belonging  to  this  same  family  were  also  spoken  in 
Italy,  but  being  still  almost  unknown  we  shall  have  to  pass  them 
over  unnoticed.  !N"or  shall  we  here  speak  of  the  Etruscan  langaiage, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  a  member  of  this  group,  and  sister 
to  the  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Umbrian.  But  in  oiu'  opinion  this  re- 
lationship is  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  allow  of  its  being 
unreservedly  accej)ted.  We  shall  refer  to  it,  howe^'er,  after  con- 
cluding our  siu-vey  of  the  different  Aryan  groups,  and  shall  then 
include  it  amongst  the  Aryan  tongues,  whose  classification  has  not 
yet  been  finally  settled. 

The  old  Latin  forms,  occurring  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  our  era,  that  is,  before  the  time  of  the  first  Punie 
war,  and  known  to  us  by  a  number  of  inscriptions,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  classical  Latin  forms.  The  differences  that  do 
occur  are  mainly  phonetical,  and  affecting  more  particularly  the 
vowel  system. 

Classical  Latin  may  at  once  be  said  to  diff'er  from  the  older  tongue 
by  a  very  marked  tendency  to  reduce  the  ancient  diphthongs  to  simple 
voAvels  ;  in  fact  it  is  more  than  a  tendency,  it  is  a  decided  and  very 
prominent  featiu'e,  from  which  the  diphthong  av-  almost  alone  has 
escaped,  the  others  nearly  everywhere  becoming  long  vowels.  Thus 
the    old  Latin  forms :    hmmen,  joiis,    oinm,    oitilc,  ploeres,  ceivis, 
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leiher,  veiciis,  become  in  classic  Latin :  lumen,  jus,  unus,  utile, 
plures,  civis,  liber,  vicus.  At  the  time  of  the  GraccM,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  our  era,  the  old  diphthong  ai  had  definitely 
become  ae,  which  ae  in  its  turn  changes  to  e,  at  first  in  the  popidar 
speech  before  the  Christian  era,  and  then  in  the  "\\Titten  some 
three  or  four  centuries  later  on.* 

Certain  changes  of  the  simple  vowels  effected  during  the 
transition  from  old  to  classic  Latin,  though  relatively  of  less  con- 
sequence, must  still  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  Thus  o  occa- 
sionally becomes  e,  as  in  verto,  vester,  for  the  older  vorto,  vaster ; 
u  becomes  ^  as  in  optimus,  decimus,  mancijnum,  replacing  ojitumus, 
decurnus,  mancupmm  ;  i  becomes  e,  as  in  navem  for  navim.  These 
various  changes,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  analogous 
variations,  are  doubtless  not  regulated  by  special  laws,  nor  are  they 
as  uniform  as  the  contraction  of  the  primitive  diphthongs  into 
simple  vowels ;  still  they  produce  a  certain  general  effect  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  those  at  all  accustomed  tc  the  ordinary 
classic  forms. 

The  euphonic  laws  affecting  the  Latin  voAvels  are  far  from 
numerous.  An  organic  a  changes  readily  to  e  before  a  nasal  in 
final  syllables,  as  in  septem,  nomen,  p)atrem ;  after  v  it  usually 
becomes  o,  as  in  voriio,  vos,  voluere,  volo,  and  at  times  even  before 
V,  as  in  novti^s,  oris.  A  comparison  "u-ith  the  other  Aryan  tongues 
shows  that  here  the  u  replaces  a  in  the  j)rimitive  Aryan  tongue.  In 
other  respects  the  Latin  vowel  scheme  is  of  the  simplest,  closely 
resembling  the  Greek,  which  diffi'rs  mainly  from  it  by  its  more 
general  retention  of  the  ancient  diphthongs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  consonantal  system  is  more  faithful 
than  the  Greek  to  the  primitive  t^'pe.  Lithuanian  alone,  of  all  the 
Aiyan  tongues,  has  better  than  Latm  preserved  the  organic  s  of  the 
common  mother-tongue.  La  Latin  it  at  times  becomes  r  between 
two  vowels,  as  in  generis,  genitive  of  gemis,  or  at  the  end  of  words, 
as  m  arbor  for  the  older  arbos.     But  this  solitary  modification  is  of 

*  Corssen,  "  Ueber  Auasprache,  Yokalismua  und  Betonung  der  Latein- 
iflchen  Sprache,"  2nd  ed.,  L  p.  695.     Leipzig,  1868. 
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far  less  consequence  than  the  development  of  so  many  new  frica- 
tives peculiar  to  Greek,  Slavonic,  Iranic,  and  Sanskrit. 

'Wliile  Greek  changed  to  the  sharp  aspirates  ph,  th,  kh,  the  soft 
hli,  (111,  (jh,  of  the  common  Aryan  tongue,  Latin,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  the  "word,  rendered  them  in  principle  by  the  correspond- 
ing unasj^hated  explosives  h,  d,  (j,  as  in  niihes,  liiujo,  compared  with 
the  Greek  vefjios,  Xei^w.  Eut  it  modified  these  j)rimitive  a.spirates 
in  two  other  ways,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  words,  where  they 
become  sometimes  h  and  sometimes  /.  Thus  fero  =  I  bear,  answers 
to  the  Greek  ^epw  and  the  Sanskrit  hharami.  At  times  both  forms 
occur,  as  in  hordeum  and  /orfZew?/^  =  barley ;  Iwrda  and  forda. 
This  change  of  the  primitive  aspirates  to  h  and/  has  been  variously 
explained,  but  the  point  is  not  yet  quite  cleared  up. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Latin  phonetics  is  the  change  of  fZ  to  Z : 
lacrhud  =  tear,  lecir  =  brother-in-law,  lingua  =  tongue,  olere  =  to 
smell,  for  the  older  dacrima,  dcvir,  &c.  This  explains  a  number  of 
double  ionns,  •such  as  iijq^climenta  and  impedimenta  ;  delicare  and 
dedirare,  olere  and  odor. 

The  Latm  consonants  are  readily  afiected  by  the  niceties  of  at 
least  a  rudimentary  system  of  assimilation.  This  is  often  partial 
only,  as  in  adua,  where  c  stands  for  r/,  as  seen  in  ago ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  complete,  as  in  fnimmm^,  where  the  mm  stand  forjy/H,  as 
shoAvn  by  siqjer,  snpremuti.  Again,  if  a  word  begin  Avith  two  con- 
sonants, the  first  of  these  often  disappears.  Thus  notus,  nomen 
were  formerly  preceded  by  a  g,  as  shown  by  the  compounds  cognosco, 
cognomen.  At  the  beginning  of  words  also  the  group  dv  may 
change  to  h,  as  in  his  and  bonus,  for  the  older  forms  dvis,  dvojins, 
while  helium  and  dcelJum  coexist. 

"With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  a  question  many  have  essayed  to  solve  without  even  so  much 
as  suspectmg  the  natiu'e  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  solution 
depended.  Xow,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  l)e  settled,  at  least,  in 
a  general  way.  The  Avork  of  Corssen,  quoted  higher  up,  has  collected 
all  the  rosidts  hitherto  arrived  at,  and  Avhich  may  be  safely  looked 
on  as  conclusive.  On  the  pronunciation  of  a  good  many  consonants, 
]},  b,f,  d,  m,  n,  r,  I,  etc.,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion,  so  that  we 
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need  not  dwell  on  these,  and  our  remarks  will  be  restricted  to  such 
points  as  may  still  seem  to  j)resent  any  doubt. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  before 
consonants,  the  Latin  c  had  the  same  sound  as  Jc ;  but  what  Avas  its 
pronunciation  before  e  and  /  ?  Did  it  sound  like  cJi,  as  in  Italy,  or 
like  ts,  as  in  Crermany,  or  like  s,  as  in  France  [and  England]  1  Did 
the  Latins  say  Chichero,  Tsitsero,  or  8isero  ?  "We  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  more  than  sufficient  materials  to  decide  this  point,  and 
the  transcription  of  foreign  words  in  Latin,  and  of  Latin  words  in 
foreign  languages,  ought  alone  to  remove  all  doubt.  The  Goths,  for 
instance,  when  borrowing  from  Latin  the  terms  lucirnia,  career,  ace- 
fam,  changed  them  to  luJair)/;  karkarn,  aikeits,  while  the  Greeks 
wrote  Trpiy-yKiTTia  naTpiKiovs,  Krjvaoop,  Kevrvpia,  for  jjrincijna,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Latins  at  all  times  represented  by  c  the  k  Greek, 
as  in  the  forms  Co.rasas,  Clmon,  Cecrops,  and  Corssen  justly  con- 
cludes that  down  to  the  sixth  or  even  seventh  century  of  our  era 
the  Latin  c  had  the  force  of  k  before  all  the  vowels.*  Besides  the 
old  Latin  grammarians  +  never  say  that  the  sound  of  e  differs 
according  to  the  vowel  by  wliich  it  may  be  followed,  and  we  may 
feel  satisfied  that  if  it  was  at  all  changed  to  *'  before  e  and  /"  previous 
to  the  seventh  century,  this  took  place  in  the  vulgar  speech  or  in 
the  provincial  jx^iois  alone. 

Before  i  pure,  that  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  as  in  juditia, 
servitium  ;  t  also  remained  hard,  not  till  much  later  on  becoming 
a  fricative,  at  least  in  Latin.  In  Oscan  and  Umbrian  the  change 
occurred  at  an  earlier  period,  but  was  not  regularly  adopted  in 
good  Latin  pronunciation  till  the  fifth  century,  although  traces  of 
it  occur  so  early  as  the  third. 

The  letter  tj  also,  before  the  vowels  e,  i,  may  "with  equal  certainty 
be  said  to  have  had  the  same  sound  as  before  a,  o,  it.  Later  on  it 
often  became  /,  but  only  in  the  vulgar  speech. 

*  Op.  cit.,  tom.i.  p.  48. 

f  Amongst  others  Quintilian,  whose  language  is  conclusive  of  the  cou- 
trary  :  Nam  Ic  quidem.  in  nullis  verbis  ntcnduni  puto,  nisi  quae  significat, 
etiam  iit  sola  ponatur  :  hoc  eo  non  omisi,  quod  quidem  earn,  quoties  a 
sequatur,  necessariam  credunt,  cum  sit  c  littera,  quaj  ad  omuos  vocales  vim 
suam  perferat.     "  Institutiones,"  i.  7. — Note  by  Translator. 
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The  aspirate  7/.  "was  perhaps  distinctly  heard  at  a  certain  epoch, 
but  it  gradually  lost  its  force,  aud  was  omitted  altogether  in  a 
number  of  words,  such  as  anser,  whose  root  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Greek  xv^  \im.^  the  English  goose]. 

The  SQiJJid  of  J  is  not  at  all  doubtfid,  being  always  like  our  y  in 
7J0U.  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Priscian  (sixth  century)  leaves 
no  room  for  equivocation. 

Altogether  a  reformation  in  Latin  pronunciation  is  perfectly 
feasible,  and  we  may  add  desirable,  though  we  cannot  hope  that  it 
ever  will  be  realised.*  It  is  well,  however,  that  in  any  case  the 
pronimciation  of  the  classic  period  shoidd  be  known,  and  especially 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  cause  the  adoption  of  any  of 
the  systems  current  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  which 
are  all  alike  defective. 

Besides,  any  reform  of  the  kind  should  be  based  on  a  strict 
observance  of  the  laws  of  quantity.  In  Latin  there  successively 
prevailed  two  systems  of  accentuation.  The  second,  which  was 
that  of  classic  times,  was  regidated  by  quantity,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  extremely  simple.  The  fundamental  principle  was 
that  the  accent  should  fall  invariably  on  the  penultimate  syllable 
when  long,  as  in  cannmm,  but  on  the  antepenultimate  when  the 
penultimate  is  short,  as  in  cdnlmus.  This,  of  course,  in  case  the 
word  has  three  or  more  syllables,  for  in  words  of  two  syllables  the 
accent  falls  necessarily  on  the  penultimate  whatever  be  its  length. 
Thus :  fecit,  nobis,  where  it  is  long ;  deiis,'  tener,  where  it  is  short. 

Hence  the  accent  may  shift  its  place  in  the  declension  and 
conjugation  according  to  the  number  of  the  syllables,  as  in 
amdhimur  =  'V7Q  shall  be  loved,  where  it  falls  on  a  long  ante- 
penultimate, and  in  nmabwmii  =  you  will  be  loved,  where  it  falls 
on  a  short  antepenultimate.  In  fact,  in  these  two  examples  the 
penultimate  is  short,  and  it  is   the   quantity  of  this  syllable,  as 

*  In  England  such  a  reform  has  already  made  a  good  beginning,  and  has 
received  a  certain  stimulus  from  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  -who  has 
embodied  his  views  in  a  valuable  little  work  entitled  "  Practical  Hints 
on  the  Quantitative  Pronunciation  of  Latin."'  London,  1874. — Note  by 
Translator. 
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stated,  that  decides  as  to  the  position  of  the  accent,  independently 
altogether  of  the  quantity  of  the  other  syllables. 

Hence,  in  order  to  settle  the  position  of  the  accent,  we  must  he 
first  acquainted  Avith  the  laws  of  quantity,  which,  however,  are 
neither  difficult  nor  numerous.  And  herein  precisely  lies  the 
advantage  of  the  practice  of  Latin  verse  in  schools,  as  the  only 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  learner  is  acquainted  or  not 
with  quantitj'.  If  he  knows  it,  he  can  also  place  the  accent,' 
which  we  shall  see  plays  a  chief  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Romance  tongues,  and  especially  of  French,  in  which  the  very 
form  itself  that  the  word  has  assumed  depends  on  the  position  of 
the  Latin  accent. 

Eetuming  to  the  subject  of  grammar,  we  find  that  Latin  has 
lost  the  dual,  which  Greek  has  at  least  to  some  extent  preserved, 
and  is  therefore  so  far  superior  to  its  congener.  IJn  respect  of  the 
case-endings,  they  are  each  of  them  superior  in  some  points  and 
inferior  in  others.  We  have  stated  that  Greek  has  lost  the  old 
ablative  retained  in  Latin.  Here  the  organic  ending  was  t  for 
themes  ending  in  a  vowel,  and  in  Latin  this  t  has  become  d,  whence 
the  forms  :  sententiad,  prewatod,  magistratud;  marid.  However, 
this  d.  cUsappeared  at  an  early  period.  The  organic  form  of  the 
dative  singular  was  ai,  reduced  in  Sanskrit  to  e,  whence  in  Latin 
the  old  forms  populoi,  Romanoi,  which  subsequently  became 
popido,  Romano.  The  organic  form  of  the  old  locative  was  /, 
which  is  not  always  lost  in  Latin ;  where,  however,  it  becomes 
long  '/,  owing  to  a  secondary  cause  that  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with.  i\jiyhow,  domi,  humi,  belli,  are  true  locatives,  wi'ongly 
treated  in  grammars  as  genitives.  In  the  plural  we  may  notice  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  locative,  still  retained  in  Greek. 

Coming  to  conjugation  we  find  that  the  personal  endings  are 
tolerably  well  preserved,  though  of  the  old  mi  =  I,  of  the  present 
tense,  the  only  traces  now  left  are  the  two  forms  sum  and  inquam. 
Of  the  six  primitive  tenses  Latin  has  retained  the  present,  a  few 
reduplicate  perfects,  such  as  cecinimus  =  ^Q  have  sung,  and  jjerhaps 
some  traces  of  the  simple  aorist.  But  this  was  at  best  but  Kttle, 
and  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  fresh  formations.     The  perfect 
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in  si  (luxi,  clixi),  tlie  perfect  in  vi  or  vi  (monui,  aniavi),  as  -well  as 
the  imperfect  in  lam  (amabam),  the  future  in  bo  (amabo),  and  a 
number  of  other  analogous  formations,  were  all  amongst  those 
subsequently  developed.  But  we  cannot  dwell  npon  this  subject, 
and  will  merely  add,  that  of  the  old  Aryan  tongues  Latin  is  one  of 
those  that  have  given  birth  to  the  greatest  number  of  such  new 
forms,  some  of  which  may  doubtless  seem  even  superfluous. 

There  is  one  of  them,  however — that  of  the  middle,  or  passive, 
voice — which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  sdence.  In  the  Italic,  as 
in  the  Keltic  tongues,  there  was  created  a  middle  voice,  which 
later  on  acquired  a  passive  sense,  and  which  Avas  formed  by  adding 
to  the  verb  the  reflective  pronoun.  Thus,  amor  stands  for  an  older 
form  amos,  which  again  stands  for  amo-se.  Lithuanian  also  has 
developed  a  middle  voice  by  an  analogous  process. 

Of  all  the  Italic  tongues,  sisters  to  the  Latin,  and  destined 
gradually  to  disappear  before  it,  the  Oscan  and  the  Umhrian  are 
the  most  important.  L^mbrian  was  spoken  in  the  north-east  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  VoJsrian  dialect  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  allied  to  it.  Oscan  was  spoken  in  the  south,  and  was 
related  more  to  the  Sahellian  [or  Samnite].  But  all  tliree,  Umbrian, 
Oscan,  and  Latin,  sprang  from  one  source ;  and  although  neither 
]ireceded  any  of  the  others,  still  a  comparison  of  their  phonetics  and 
of  their  forms  shows  that  of  the  three  Oscan  came  nearest  to  the 
common  type,  from  which  I^mbrian  departed  more  eA'en  than 
Latin. 

Oscan  was  spoken  in  Samnium,  in  Campania,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,*  and  is  known  to  us  through  some  important 
inscriptions,  the  bronze  tablets  of  Agnone  and  Bantia  and  the 
Abella  Stone.  Oscan  is  particularly  distinguished  from  Latin  and 
Umbrian  by  its  careful  preservation  of  the  ancient  dijjhthongs, 
and  by  its  retention  of  the  organic  a  often  replaced  liy  an  /  in  Latin. 
Thus  the  Oscan  aiifcr  represents  the  Latin  iiiten  These  are  not 
the  only  primitive  features  of  its  vowel  system,  but  they  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  striking.  With  regard  to  its  consonants, 
while  in  some  respects  inferior,  it  is  also  often  superior  to  the 
*  Kabaste,  "De  la  Langue  Osque."     Kennes,  1865. 
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Latin.  Its  inferiority  is  shown  especially  in  the  substitution  of 
})  for  the  primitive  k,  as  in.  paiii  for  the  Latin  qiiam.  Before  a  t  it 
replaces  k  by  h,  as  in  Ohtavis  for  the  Latin  OctarAns.  But  in 
many  cases  its  superiority  is  very  marked.  Thus  it  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  change  the  s  to  r,  as  Latin  does  ;  and  it  also  avoids  a  number 
of  assimilations,  writing  kenstiw  where  the  Latin  has  censor  for 
censtor.  A  phonetic  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  Latin 
consists  in  its  frequent  change  of  the  organic  aspirates  to  /  in  the 
body  of  the  word,  a  change  Avhich  in  Latin  scarcely  occurs  except 
with  initial  letters.  Thus  the  Oscan  sifei  stands  for  the  Latin 
sihi. 

Umbriaii  we  are  acquainted  Avith  through  a  very  important 
monument,  the  bronze  tables  known  as  the  "  Eugubine  Tables," 
from  Gubbio,  the  ancient  Eugul-ium,  where  they  were  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1446).  These  tables  for  a 
long  time  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of  the  old  linguists,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Aufrecht  and  KirchhofF  to  satisfactorily  de- 
cipher them,  reducing  their  grammar  to  a  scientific  basis,  in  a  work 
on  the  Unibrian  language,  to  which  all  subsequent  essays  on  the 
subject  are  largely  indebted.* 

The  Umbrian  vowel  system  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Latin  than 
is  the  Oscan,  while  showing  a  still  greater  tendency  than  the  former  to 
reduce  the  ancient  diphthongs  to  a  single  vowel ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  it  frequently  omits  many  vowels  altogether. 
Thus  it  has  nomne  for  the  Latin  non/iiti.  Like  the  Oscan  it  some- 
times changes  the  prunitive  k  to  />,  wlience  j;/*'  for  the  Latin  qtiis. 
As  in  Oscan  also  it  substitutes  f  for  the  organic  aspirates,  which  in 
Latin  become  simple  explosives,  whence  the  Umbrian  tefe,  ife, 
answering  to  the  Latin  tobi,  Ihi.  As  in  Oscan  also  it  changes  the 
group  kt,  to  Id,  reJite,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  rede.  In  certain 
cases  the  primitive  d  becomes  r,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  some- 
Avhat  peculiar  utterance,  and  which  is  usually  denoted  by  a  dot 
underneath:  arveitu,  rere,  raitum  thus  answering  to  the  Latin 
adveliito,  dedlt,  dojunn. 

*  "Die  Umbvischeu  Sprachdenkmiller,"  Berlin,  1819-51;  Andre  Lefevre, 
"  Les  Dialcctes  Italiques  :  L'Ombrieu,"  Paris,  1874. 
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Eut  these  few  remarks  Avill  probably  be  sufficient  on  the  twO' 
Italic  tongues,  sisters  to  the  Latin,  from  which  they  do  not  in  fact 
diifer  essentially,  not  more  perhaps  than  do  the  various  (Ireek 
dialects  from  each  other,  and  certainly  much  less  than  the  neo- 
Latin  or  the  Keltic  languages  do  amongst  themselves. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  old  Italic  characters, 
which,  accordmg  to  Corssen,  derive  all  of  them  from  two  Greek 
alphabets.  {Op.  cit.,  i.  p.  1.)  One  of  these,  the  old  Doric,  or 
some  allied  system,  Avould  seem  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the 
Samnite,  of  three  Etruscan  systems,  of  the  Umbrian,  of  the 
Eugubine  Tables,  and  of  the  Oscan  of  tlie  Abella  Stone.  All  these 
varieties,  except  the  last,  possess  two  signs  to  denote  the  s,  that  is,, 
the  Greek  capital  sigma,  represented  either  m  the  usual  way,  or  else 
inclined  one  fourth  to  the  right,  so  as  to  look  like  a  sort  of  m. 

A  more  recent  Doric  alphabet  seemed  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
Faliscan  and  the  Latin,  the  oldest  documents  of  Avhich  last  date 
from  the  end  of  the  third  century  before  our  era.  The  old  k  had 
already  disappeared  except  in  certain  words,  the  c  having  long  de- 
noted as  well  the  sound  of  r/  as  of  k,  and  being  at  last  replaced  for 
the  first  of  these  functions  by  the  new  letter  r/,  itself  derived  by  a 
shght  modification  from  c.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  our  era,  that  is  for  about 
a  hundred  years,  the  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed  of  denoting 
the  long  vowel  by  doubling  it,  thus  aara,  ree,  MuhkIus  [for  (7ra,  &c.]. 
About  a  century  before  our  era  the  long  /  was  denoted  by  gi^^ing  it 
a  longer  or  higher  form  than  that  of  the  other  letters  of  the  same 
word  :  dIvo,  vIcus  ;  at  times  also  tliis  sign  was  employed  to  denote 
the  semi-vowel  /  (our  //  in  sound),  as  in  lus,  maIor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  our  era  the  Emperor 
Claudius  essayed  to  enrich  the  Latin  alphabet  with  three  new 
letters.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  consonant  ?'  from  the  vow§l  u 
he  proposed  to  denote  the  first  by  the  Greek  digamma  reversed. 
For  the  combinations  ^w,  hs  he  suggested  an  inverted  c,  and  lastly 
the  sign  \-  for  the  sound  of  the  French  ii,  that  had  been  introduced 
into  certain  words.  But  none  of  these  innovations  took  root,  and 
the  Eoman  alphabet  remained  in  the  same  state  as  heretofore. 
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(2)  Tlie  Neo-Latia  Languages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  strong  belief  prevailed, 
still  shared  in  by  many,  that  French  came  of  a  Romance  tongue, 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  [Western]  Empire  and  during  the  first 
centuries  of  medieval  times,  had  succeeded  to  its  direct  progenitor, 
Latin.  The  "writings  of  the  illustiious  linguist  Eaynouard  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  spread  of  this  theorj^  It  was  readily 
adopted ;  much  Avas  "uaitten  on  the  Eomance  tongue  ;  its  texts 
were  commented  on,  and  many  still  persist  in  looking  on  the 
present  Provengal  as  this  Eomance  idiom.  Eaynouard  had  un- 
fortunately trespassed  beyond  the  field  of  his  proper  linguistic 
studies,  intruding  somewhat  rashly  and  -without  method  on  the 
domain  of  philology ;  hence  his  theory  of  a  Eomance  language  was 
fated  to  disappear  soon  after  its  author. 

In  truth,  no  such  language  ever  existed,  nor  did  Latin  give  bu*th 
so  much  to  a  single  Eomance  form  as  to  several  neo-Latin  tongues. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
these  new  idioms  are  merely  a  sort  of  corrupt  Latin.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vulgar  or  popular  Latin,  as  spoken  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  Grisons,  Italy,  and  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
In  fact,  by  the  side  of  the  literary  standard  there  co-existed  an 
ordinary  current  Latin,  diffused  by  the  legionaries  and  the  settlers 
throughout  Iberia,  Gaul,  and  Dacia.  It  was  this  vulgar  speech 
that  became  gradually  modified,  reappearing  in  one  place  as 
Spanish,  in  another  as  French,  elsewhere  as  Eumanian,  just  as  in 
Italy  itself  it  became  Italian.  Meantime  the  literary  Latin,  be- 
coming less  and  less  intelligible  to  the  vidgar,  passed  at  last  to  the 
condition  of  an  ancient,  classic,  or  dead  language. 

"  Wlien  Latin,"  says  M.  Littre,  "  had  finaUy  caused  the  in- 
digenous tongues  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to  disappear,  there  was 
but  one  literary  standard  for  these  tlu?ee  great  countries,  but  the 
vidgar  speech  (that  is,  of  coiu'se,  the  Latin  vulgar  speech,  scarcely 
any  other  ha\dng  survived)  was  cvery^vhere  respectively  difl'erent. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  the  Eomance  tongues  bear  witness  to  by 
their  very  existence.  Had  Latin  not  been  spoken  somewhat 
differently  in   each   place,  the  languages  flowing  from  it   would 

Q  2 
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possess  no  distincti\'e  features,  and  would  be  confused  together. 
But  these  Itahans,  Spaniards,  and  Gauls,  having  all  alike  been 
brought,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  sjieak  Latin,  spoke  it 
each  of  them  with  their  own  jiecidiar  accent  and  sense  of  euphony. 
.  .  .  .  Those  great  regions  that  we  call  Italy,  Spain,  Provence, 
and  France,  stamped  their  special  character  on  this  language,  just 
as  those  smaller  districts  did  which  we  call  provinces.  And  these 
discrepancies  were  themselves  governed  by  laws  from  Avhich  there 
was  no  escape.  These  laws  lie  in  the  geograpliical  position, 
involving  essential  and  characteristic  ilifferences  amongst  the  in- 
habitants. French,  the  farthest  removed  from  the  Latin  centre, 
was  that  which  modified  it  the  most ;  I  speak  of  the  form  onlj', 
for  the  common  Latin  groundwork  is  as  pure  in  French  as  in  the 
other  idioms.  Provenfal,  placed  by  the  lofty  Alpine  barrier  in 
the  Gauhsh  zone,  but  on  its  verge,  is  intermediate ;  nearer  than 
French,  somewhat  less  so  than  Spanish,  to  the  Latin  form.  Spain, 
again,  skirting  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  so  closely  resembling  Italy 
m  its  son  and  climate,  resembles  it  also  in  its  speech.  Lastly 
Italian,  being  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  Latiiiity,  reproduces  it 
with  the  least  change.  And  there  is  for  this  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  Eomance,  a  negative  proof,  which,  like  all  the  others,  is 
conclusive.  In  truth,  were  such  not  the  laAv  that  regulated  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Eomance  tongues,  we  shoidd  here 
and  there  light  upon  some  break  in  the  tj'pe  pecidiar  to  each  region, 
some  evidences  of  types  peculiar  to  other  districts.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  French  domain,  in  the  remote  parts  of  Xeustria,  or  of 
Picardy,  we  should  meet  Avith  Provencal,  Italian,  or  Spanish  for- 
mations; in  the  heart  of  Spain  we  should  come  across  French, 
Provencal,  or  It.ahan  forms ;  in  the  extremity  of  Italy  we  shoidd 
encounter  Spanish,  Provencal,  or  French  peculiarities.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  local  type  once  established,  imdergoes  no  fiirther 
deviation,  no  return  to  the  tj'pe  of  any  other  locality ;  everything 
takes  place  regularly  under  the  local  influences,  Avhich  may  be 
considered  partial,  Avhen  contrasted  Avith  those  of  the  larger 
regions."* 

*  "  Dictionnaii-e  de  la  Langue  Frau';aisc,"  t.  i.  p.  .xlvii.     Paris,  1863. 
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This  Latin  origin  of  the  Eomance  tongues  is  now  a  firnilj'-estab- 
lished  fact,  that  can  no  longer  be  called  in  question.  The  grammar 
of  Frederick  Diez,  first  published  some  forty  years  ago,*  has  once 
for  all  disposed  of  those  Iberian,  Keltic,  or  other  theories,  Avhich 
nevertheless  still  crop  up  from  time  to  time.  French  may  no  doubt 
be  derived  from  Keltic,  but  so  might  Latin,  in  the  same  way,  from 
Hebrew.  This  Keltomania  is  in  fact  a  thing  beyond  discussion, 
for  it  rides  over  French,  Latin,  the  Keltic  languages  themselves  ; 
and  perhaps  this  is  its  only  excuse. 

But  we  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  existence  of  a  tolerably 
important  foreign  element  in  the  neo-Latin  tongues.  French,  for 
instance,  possesses  a  certain  number  of  words  of  Keltic  origin  : 
aij)enf,  lieue,  dune,  alouette ;  but  even  this  element  is  far  from 
being  as  extensive  as  might  be  supposed,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  all  such  terms,  before  becoming  French,  were  first 
latinised ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  passed  through  the  Latin  into  the 
French  language.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  again,  introduced 
some  foiu'  hundred  Avords  of  Teutonic  origin,  while  contact  A^ith  the 
East  also  contributed  its  share ;  but  the  gi'ammar  remained  essen- 
tially Latin. 

There  are  reckoned  altogether  seven  neo-Latin  tongues  :  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  French,  Provencal,  Italian,  Ladin,  and  Rumanian. 
Before  speaking  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  special 
features  of  each  of  these  idioms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  chaw 
attention  to  two  leading  facts  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  subject.  One  of  these  is  the  play  of  the  tonic  accent  in 
the  formation  of  the  neo-Latin  words ;  the  other  is  the  transition 
from  Latin  declension  to  the  analytic  state  of  these  idioms. 

Of  all  the  members  of  this  gi'oup  it  may  be  said  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  formation  of  their  words  is  based  on  the  persistence 
of  the  tonic  accent.t  The  accented  syllable  in  Latin  is  still  the 
accented  syllable  in  French  and  Italian.     This  is  the  fundamental 

*  "  Grammatik  der  Romanischen  Sprachen,"  2nd  ed.     Bonn,  1856-60. 

f  Littre,  "  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Fian(;aise,"  6tli  ed.,  t.  i.  p.  242,  Paris, 
1873 ;  G.  Paris,  "  Etude  sur  le  Role  de  I'Accent  Latiu  dans  la  Langue 
Fran^aise,"  Paris,  1862. 
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principle  whicli  remains  unaffected  by  secondary  laws.  Let  us 
illustrate  it  by  wbat  occurs  in  the  French  language. 

Side  by  side  with  the  continuance  of  the  Latin  accent,  French 
discloses  two  secondary  principles.  One  is  the  suppression  of  short 
Tinaccented  vowels  preceding  the  toned  syllable ;  the  other  is  the 
disappearance  of  certain  consonants  in  the  body  of  the  word.*  Thus 
the  accent  is  on  the  vowel  a  in  the  words  honitdtem,  Uherdre, 
sanitdtern,  and  it  remains  on  the  corresponding  vowel  in  the  French 
honte,  Urrer,  sante,  and  we  see  that  in  these  three  examples  the 
unaccented  vowel  i  or  e  has  disappeared.  So  also  in  Iter,  doner, 
the  middle  consonants  g  and  t  of  llrjare,  and  dotare  have  dropped. 

Observe,  also,  that  French  sacrifices  CA'erytliing  that  follows  the 
accented  syllable.  Its  mascuhne  final  syllables,  as  in  essaim, 
peuple,  hotel,  are  always  the  toned  syllables,  while  in  the  so-called 
feminine  endings,  as  in  meuhle,  esclandre,  the  accent  is  still  on  the 
last  syllable  (here  ea  and  a),  because  the  final  is  now  silent, 
possessing  merely  an  artificial  existence  in  poetry.  Practically 
esclandre,  semaine  are  dissyllables,  whose  last,  that  is  an  and  ai,  are 
toned. 

But  a  time  came  in  the  history  of  the  French  language,  Avhen  the 
vocabulary  flowing  continuously  from  the  old  Latin  vulgar  tongue 
was  found  to  be  no  longer  sufficient,  and  then  such  terms  as  were 
needed  began  to  be  taken  bodily  from  classic  Latin.  But  this  fresh 
supply  could  not  of  course  be  subjected  to  the  fundamental  principle 
regidating  the  play  of  the  tonic  accent,  any  more  than  to  the 
secondary  laws  affecting  medial  consonants  and  untoned  vowels. 
To  this  new  stock  the  name  of  "learned  words"  Avas  given,  as 
might  almost  seem  by  a  sort  of  irony,  while  that  of  "popular 
words "  was  applied  to  the  really  natural  and  genuine  French 
element.  Xor  was  the  fabrication  of  such  book-Latin  terms  limited 
to  those  the  want  of  which  reaUy  existed,  but  a  crowd  of  others 
was  introduced,  which  had  already  assumed  a  popular,  correct,  and 
genuine  French  form.  Thus  the  accent,  for  instance,  is  on  the  first 
syllable  in  the  Latin  dehitum,  cancer,  and  in  French  these  two 

*  Brachet,  "  Gram.  Historique  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise,"  introductiou, 
sect.  ii.     Paris. 
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words  were  regularly  modified  to  dette,  chancre ;  but  the  "  learned '"' 
formation  again  adopted  them,  and,  neglecting  the  tonic  accent, 
fabricated  the  really  barbarous  forms  diihit,  cancer  (where  the  tone 
falls  on  the  last,  thus  violating  the  fundamental  principle  regulating 
.the  formation  of  French  words).  The  terms  operer,  cumuler, 
sejjarer,  and  numbers  of  others  have  no  doubt  the  accent  on  the 
5ame  syllable  as  their  Latin  prototypes  operare,  curaidare,  sejmrare; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  mere  pedantic  and  secondary  forms 
when  compared  with  the  genuine  sevrer,  comhler,  ouvrer,  which  (not 
only  preserve  the  accent  but  also)  omit,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the 
imtoned  vowel  preceding  the  accented  syllable.  So  also  lier,  dmier, 
answer  exactly  to  the  Latin  ligare,  dotare,  of  which  the  coined 
forms  llfjuer,  dMer,  retaining  the  middle  consonant,  are  merely 
arbitrary  imitations. 

We  come  now  to  the  second,  and  no  less  interesting  main 
feature  of  the  neo-Latin  tongues,  the  already-mentioned  transition 
from  the  synthetic  Latin,  'w^th  its  declensions  and  case-endings,  to 
the  analytical  state,  in  which  every  trace  of  declension  has 
vanished. 

In  the  oldest  Spanish  and  Italian  records  we  meet  with  languages 
already  reduced  to  complete  analysis  (that  is,  as  regards  nominal 
and  adjectival  declension,  the  verb  still  remaining  largely  synthetic). 
But  this  is  the  case  neither  with  the  old  French  nor  -n-ith  the  old 
Provencal,  which  at  a  certain  period  show  not  merely  the  traces  of 
case-endings,  but  two  genuine  cases — the  nominative  and  the 
accusative.  "  At  the  time,"  Avrites  M.  Littre,  "  Avhen  a  modem 
speech  was  being  formed  in  Gaul,  Latin,  as  stUl  spoken,  was  in  a 
peculiar  state  in  respect  of  its  rich  declension.  It  employed  the 
nominative  correctly  enougli ;  but  it  confused  the  remaining  cases, 
using  them  indifferently  for  each  other.  This  at  least  is  what  we 
find  in  the  monujuents  of  the  period,  which  teem  Avith  solecisms.* 

*  As  in  the  following,  where  we  have  the  accusative  for  the  ablative,  the 
masculine  genitive  for  the  feminine  genitive,  the  ablative  for  the  accusative) 
and  the  accusative  plural  in  is  for  the  genitive  plural,  besides  d  for  t,  c  for 
t,  u  for  0,  e  for  i,  &c.  "  In  jiu-e  adque  domenacione  Sancti  Maria  et  spun, 
.sarunx  Christi  in  pra)dicto  locum  consestentis,"  which  should  be  "In  jus  atque 
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Tlie  new  language,  then  budding,  with  a  sort  of  instinct  infused 
regularity  into  all  this  chaos  by  retaining  the  nominative,  and  of  all 
the  rest  making  one  single  case — the  objective.  Hence,  in  its 
primitive  state,  French  was  not  an  analytical  tongue,  like  modern 
French,  or  like  Spanish  and  Italian  in  their  oldest  records.  It  had 
a  sj^nthetic,  consequently,  an  older  character,  expressing  the 
relations    of   the    nouns   to    each    other  and  to  the  verb,  not  by 

prepositions,  but  by  true  cases It  is,  as  we  see,  a  sort 

of  half  Latin  syntax,  wliich  French  has  in  common  with  Provencal, 
so  that  these  two  languages  of  Gaul,  possessing  each  of  them  two 
cases,  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  they  do  either  Spanish 
or  Italian,  while  these  two  in  their  turn  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
each  other  than  they  are  to  the  Lungue  (Vo'il  or  the  Lcmgue  d'oc. 

"This  inheritance  of  two  cases,  and  of  a  half  sjTithetic  syntax,  was 
no  passing  feature  of  the  French  tongue,  leaving  behind  it  no  traces 
except  for  the  ciuiosity  of  the  learned.  It  continued  in  this  state 
for  three  centuries,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth,  during 
which  this  syntax  formed  the  rule  of  the  written  and  the  spoken 
language.  Latin,  which  for  us  is  a  classic  tongue,  is  much  praised 
for  the  way  in  which  its  declension  directs  the  thought.  I  am  not 
discussing  the  relative  superiority  of  languages  with  and  withoiit 
cases,  but  a  portion  of  this  praise  should  fall  to  the  share  of  old 
French,  Avhose  declension,  though  curtailed,  is  still  a  reality,  and 
which  on  this  account  ranks  so  far  with  Latin." — ((>/).  ctf.  /hid.) 

The  old  French  declension  is  very  simple.  In  the  case  of  forms 
answering  to  the  Latin  declension  in  «.y,  such  as  dominus,  the 
nominative  singular  retains  the  s  of  this  ending  us ;  the  objective 
plural  also  ends  in  ,'<•,  which  again  corresponds  to  the  .s'  of  the  Latin 
accusative  plural  doininos.  The  two  other  forms,  that  is  the 
nominative  plural  and  the  accusative  singular,  remain  in  the  simple 
state  (the  corresponding  Latin  endings  of  domiiii  and  dumiiiuni 
here  simply  disappearing  in  virtue  of  the  accessor)^  laws  above 
explained  in  connection  with  the  tonic  accent). 

tlominatiouem  Sancta?  Maria?  et  sponsarum  Christi  in  prfedicto  loco  cou- 
sistentium."  M.  J.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  "  Declinaison  Latiue  en  Gaiile 
a.  I'Epoque  Merovingienue,"  Paris,  1872,  p.  109. — Note  hy  Translator. 
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We  thus  get  the  subjoined  table  of  old  French  declension  : 

Singular — Nominative  :  li  chevals  =  caballus. 
Accusative  :   le  cheval  =  caballuai. 
Plural — Nominative  :    li  cheval  =  caballi. 
Accusative  :  les  chevals  =  caballos. 

"VVe  should  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  dwell  further  on  this 
subject,  nor  is  it  possible  here  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  declen- 
sion of  the  Langue  d'oil  or  of  that  of  the  Langue  d'oc.  It  is  enough 
to  establish  the  fact  that  these  two  languages  had  a  period  of  true 
declension,  which  cannot  be  detected  in  the  oldest  texts  of  the  other 
Eomance  tongues.  Hence,  as  M.  Littre  remarks,  we  cannot  speak 
of  an  old  Spanish  or  an  old  Italian  language  in  the  same  sense  as 
we  can  of  an  old  French  and  an  old  Provencal  tongue. 

This  point  settled,  we  may  now  pass  in  rapid  review  each  of  the 
seven  branches  of  the  neo-Latin  family. 


(a)  French. 

The  indigenous  Keltic  idioms  had  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
been  already  supplanted  in  Gaul  by  the  vidgar  Latin  (that  is  by 
the  8ermo  'pleheim,  as  opposed  to  the  classic  standard).  This 
result  was  brought  about  by  numerous  and  irresistible  causes, 
foremost  amongst  which  Avas  the  strong  interest  the  Gauls  had  in 
assimilating  themselves  to  their  masters.  The  literary  language 
also  was  soon  introduced,  and  the  Gaulish  schools,  developed  under 
Latin  culture,  acquired  a  well-earned  reputation.  Nevertheless, 
vulgar  Latin  alone  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  popular 
speech,  which  derived  exclusively  from  it.  The  classic  language, 
for  instance,  wrote  urhs,  Iter,  oscular!,  us,  hehdomas ;  but  it  is  the 
popular  forms,  villa,  viaticum,  hasiare,  Lucca,  septi)iianu,  that  re- 
appear in  the  modern  villa,  vo)ja;/e,  haiser,  houcJie,  semaine.  The 
name  of  the  French  language,  tliat  is  of  the  Langue  d'oil,  at  that 
time  was  lingua  romana  rmtica,  and  in  the  eighth  century  the  clergy 
preached  in  this  "  lingua  rustica,"  which  was  the   French  of  the 
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period.  The  glosses  lately  discovered  at  Reichenati,*  aud  wkicli 
date  from  tins  epocli,  are  tlie  oldest  French  texts  yet  discovered 
(being  anterior  even  to  the  famous  "  Serment  des  fils  de  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,"  which  bears  the  date  of  842). 

But  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  the 
golden  age  of  the  Langue  d'oil.  "  Then  was  developed,"  says  Brachet, 
"an  absolutely  original  poetic  literature,  a  graceful  or  sparkling 
l}Tical,  and  a  grand  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  '  Chanson  de  Roland ' 
remains  the  most  perfect  example.  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  adopt 
oiu-  poetr}^  and  our  romances,  translating  or  imitating  them,  &c." — 
(O2J.  cit.  ibid.) 

The  declension  with  two  cases,  as  above  described,  died  out  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  period  the  French  becomes  de- 
cidedly a  modern  and  analytic  tongue,  like  Italian  and  Spanish. 

From  the  moment  that  we  are  able  to  observe  it,  French  conjuga- 
tion seems  to  have  become  entirely  analytic,  f  Side  by  side  with  the 
tenses  flowing  from  the  Latin,  tenses  such  as  the  -pTesentfaime,  it 
developes  others  by  the  modem  process  :  feci  aime,  j'avais  aime. 
Such  also  is  the  origin  of  the  f uttu-e :  aimerai  =  aimer  ai,  as  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  corresponding  old  Spanish  and 
Provengal  forms.  Besides,  classic  Latin  itself  recognised  tliis 
analytical  future  form,  expressions  such  as  diccre  liahco  occurring 
even  in  good  writers.  The  conditional /a/?/i^/'o/-5  also  is  merely  an 
artificial  formation,  based  in  some  way  on  the  future. 

*  Found  in  1863  by  Holtzmann,  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  this  place.  It  is 
referred  to  the  year  768,  and  it  contains  many  contemporary  forms  explain- 
ing the  difficult  words  of  the  vulgate.     These  ^yords  are  written  in  two 

columns,  thus  : 

Latin.  French  of  8th  centmy. 

tugurium  cabanna 

eindones  linciolo 

miuas  manatees,  &c. 

{Note  by  Translator). 
f  This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  statement.  Analytical  foi-ms  hare 
doubtless  been  added  to  the  French  verbal  system,  and  the  old  futm-e  has 
perished.  But  enough  remains  to  render  Fi'ench  conjugation  still  highly 
synthetic.  Thus,  it  retains  both  particijilcs,  the  infinitive,  both  presents, 
both  pasts,  and  the  imperfect  indicative — all  purely  synthetic  forms. — Xote 
■hy  Translator. 
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In  medieval  times  a  number  of  Frencli  dialects  existed,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  all  possessing  a  special  literatvire.  It 
coidd  scarcely  have  been  other^^^se  imder  the  feudal  system.  Stdl 
these  various  dialects  differed  mainly  in  theii'  phonetics.  Those  of 
Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  ISTormaudy,  were  in  any  case  compelled  to 
give  place  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  France  after  the  family  of  the 
Capets  had  finally  chosen  Paris  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
They  gradually  sank  to  the  position  of  mere  joatoh,  "  in  which  a 
careful  study  still  detects  the  features  of  the  old  dialects  as  they 
existed  pre\dous  to  the  literary  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Hence  those  patois  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  literary 
Prench  con-upted  in  the  mouth  of  the  peasantry ;  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  provincial  dialects,  reduced  by  political  circum- 
stances from  the  position  of  official  and  literary  to  that  of  merely 
spoken  tongues." — (Brachet,  op.  cit.,  p.  47.) 

The  Wallon  dialect  maintained  its  independence  for  a  long  time. 
It  had  two  varieties,  that  of  Li&je  and  that  of  Namur,'^  which  have 
been  wrongly  grouped  with  the  Picardy  dialect,  from  which  the 
WaUon  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  now  merely  a  patois,  having 
yielded  in  common  ^\dth  the  other  medieval  dialects  to  the  literary 
standard. 

We  have  had  several  times  to  refer  incidentally  to  the  actual  limits 
of  the  French  language.  On  the  north  it  meets  the  Flemish  a  little 
above  Calais,  Avhence  it  stretches  through  Saint-Omer,  Armentieres, 
Tourcoing,  and  Ath,  to  Liege  and  Verviers.  (Jn  the  east  it  is 
inclosed  by  the  German,  by  a  line  including  Yerviers,  Longnvy, 
Metz,  Dieuze,  Saint-Die,  Belfort,  Delemont,  Fribiu'g,  and  Sion,  and 
farther  south  by  the  Italian.  In  the  centre  it  now  occupies  the 
whole  domain  of  the  Provencal  dialects,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak. 

In  Smtzerland  French  is  the  native  speech  of  about  600,000 
people,  in  the  Cantons  of  Xeufchatel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  the  greater 
part  of  Friburg  and  of  the  Valais,  and  a  fifth  of  Beme.  In  Belgium 
it  is  spoken  by  about  2,000,000,  occupying  the  whole  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  Germany  by  over  200,000  about 
*  Chatee,  "  FraiKjais  et  Wallon."     Paris,  1857. 
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Malmudy,  Metz,  and  Cliateau-Salins.     It  is  also  still  spoken  in  the 
English,  colonies  of  ^Mauritius  and  [parts  of]  Canada. 


(/3)  Provencal. 

The  opinion  of  some  Aviiters  that  both  the  Langue  d'oil  and  the 
Langue  d'oc,  or  Provencal,  derive  indirectly  only  from  vulgar  Latin, 
through  an  intermediate  form  common  to  hoth,  rests  so  far  on 
nothing  hut  empty  and  utterly  ungrounded  statements,  and  we  may 
add  that  in  itself  it  is  highly  improbable.  The  current  Latin 
speech  cannot  have  modified  itself  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
of  Gaul.  It  would  be  even  surprising  if  in  this  vast  region  it 
assumed  no  more  than  two  distmct  types,  those  of  the  Langue  d'oil 
and  the  Langue  d'oc.  Anyhow,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  it  will 
be  prudent  to  doubt  whether  there  can  have  at  any  time  existed  a 
common  Franco-Provenfal  speech.  The  northern  and  the  southern 
dialects,  no  doubt,  resemble  each  other  the  more  closely  the  more 
ancient  are  their  texts,  but  this  is  simply  because  the  older  they 
are  the  more  closely  do  they  approach  their  common  (\'ailgar  Latin) 
origin. 

Provencal,  as  already  observed,  had,  like  the  Langue  d'oil,  its 
semi-synthetic  period,  during  which  it  possessed  the  declension  with 
two  cases,  the  nominative  and  the  accusative.  Its  conjugation  is 
quite  as  analytic  as  that  of  the  Langue  d'oil,  and  it  is  in  Provencal 
that  we  meet  Avith  the  old  form  of  tlie  future  dir  vos  ai  =je  vous 
iJirai,  *vhich  so  clearly  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  modern  tense. 

The  meaning  in  which  the  term  Provencal  is  used  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  Here  a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  for 
the  language  of  Provence  proper  was  and  is  one  ilialect  only  of  the 
Langue  d'oc,  which  includes  also  those  of  Languedoc,  Limousin, 
Auvergne,  Gascony,  and  part  of  Dauphiny.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked  whether  it  should  not  also  comprise  the  Cata- 
lonian,  at  present  spoken  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  for;nerly  diffused  thoughout  the  territory'  of  Aragon,  or 
whether  this  variety  should  not  rather  constitute  a  distinct  neo- 
Latin  group  by  itself.     The  point  is  not  yet  settled,  nor  can  the 
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view  be  altogetlier  condemned  which  inchides  Cataloniau  amongst 
the  Provencal  dialects. 

Provencal  literature  flourished  mainly  in  the  twelfth  and 
thu'teenth  centuries,  but  its  oldest  records  are  anterior  to  this 
period.  It  received  a  fatal  blow  with  the  defeat  of  the  Albigenses, 
after  which  French  gradually  encroached  upon  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  southern  dialects  have  now  fallen  to 
the  position  of  mere  patoi-<,  unconnected  Avith  any  literary  language. 

The  actual  limits  of  the  northern  and  southern  patois  have  not 
been  very  carefully  determined.  The  last  information  on  the 
subject  fixes  the  extreme  frontier  oi  the  Langue  d'oil  on  the 
■west  at  Blaye,  Angouleme,  Confolens,  Montlu^-on,  and  Saint-Etienne. 
Towards  the  east  the  frontier  is  more  difficult  to  settle,  but  it 
seems  to  reach  the  Alps  a  little  above  Grenoble. 

(y)  Italian. 

As  known  to  us  even  in  its  oldest  records,  Italian  is  imcpies- 
tionably  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  neo-Latin  tongues,  both  in  its 
structure  and  vocabulary.  Diez  calculates  that  not  a  tenth  part  of 
its  vocabulary  can  be  referred  to  other  than  Latin  sources.  If  so, 
this  would  certainly  be  not  a  little  remarlcable ;  but  in  any  case 
Italian  certainly  contains  far  less  German  terms  than  does  the 
French. 

In  the  tenth  century  what  we  now  understand  by  Italian  was 
already  spoken^that  is  to  say,  the  \'ulgar  Latin  had  already  at 
this  epoch  been  sufficiently  modified  in  Italy  to  be  entitled  to  this 
name.  But  its  written  monuments  do  not  date  farther  back  than 
the  twelfth  century,  nor  was  it  till  the  following  century  that  the 
language  of  literatiu'e  was  developed  in  Tuscany — -a  purely  literary 
language  that  never  was  spoken.*  Anyhow,  the  Italian  of  this 
period  had  the  same  general  features  of  the  Italian  of  the  present 

*  This  expression  is  too  strong.  Amongst  the  educated  classes,  especially 
in  Eonie  and  Florence^  the  current  speech  does  not  materially,  if  at  all, 
differ  from  the  ordinary  language  of  literature ;  and  certainly  all  educated 
foreigners  speaking  Italian  adhere  very  closely  to  the  literary  forms.  —  'Sote 
by  Translator. 
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day ;  so  that  there  was  no  old  Italian  in  the  sense  that  there  was 
an  old  French  and  an  old  Provencal  tongue. 

In  Italy  there  are  a  great  number  of  dialects— a  circumstance 
readily  explained  hy  the  configuration  of  the  country  These 
dialects  have  always  been  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,"  Dante  reckons  fourteen 
altogether,  which  he  divides  into  eastern  and  Avestern,  or  else  into 
cis-Apennine  and  trans-Apemiine  dialects.  This  diAdsion,  however, 
has  been  advantageously  replaced  by  that  of  upper,  central,  and 
lower  Italian  dialects,  the  last  class  comprising  the  Neapolitan, 
Calabrian,  Sicilian,  and  Sardinian.  In  the  second  are  included 
the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Corsican ;  while  the  northern  dirision 
embraces  the  Grenoese,  Piedmontese,  Venetian,  Emilian,  and 
Lombard  varieties.  Each  of  these  dialects  possesses  a  copious 
literature,  and  many  of  them  have  monuments  datiag  from  the 
period  of  the  Eenaissance,  while  some,  such  as  the  N'eapolitan  and 
Sardinian,  are  stiU  older. 

Towards  the  north  Italian  crosses  the  political  frontier,  being 
spoken  by  a  population  of  about  140,000  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino, 
and  in  the  so^ith-eastern  portion  of  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland.  In 
Austria  also,  in  a  portion  of  Southern  Tyrol,  as  weU  as  in  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  west  coast  of  Istria,  Italian  is  current. 

(S)  Ladin, 

Known  also  as  the  language  of  the  Grisons,  the  Eheto-Romance, 
the  Rumonsh,  and  Eumansh.  But  it  seems  best  to  call  it  simply 
Ladin,  with  Ascoli,  who  has  recently  devoted  an  important  work 
to  its  elucidation.*  According  to  this  Amter  it  comprises  three 
distinct  groups  :  on  the  east  that  of  Friuli,  spoken  by  upwards  of 
400,000  people  in  Italy  on  the  banks  of  the  Taghamento,  and  in 
Austria  as  far  as  Goritz ;  in  the  centre,  two  tracts  in  Austrian  TjtoI, 
at  some  distance  from  either  bank  of  the  AcHge,  by  upwards  of 
90,000    persons;    on  the  west,   under  the  name  of  Paxmansh,  it 

*"Arcliiv'io  Glottologico  Italiano,"  yol.  i.  Saggi  Ladini,  Rome,  Tiu'iu, 
Florence,  1873. 
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stretches  across  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Swiss  cauton  of  the  Grisons, 
being  there  spoken  by  about  40,000  ;  making  altogether  580,000 — 
a  number  wliich,  though  inconsiderable,  cannot  'deprive  the  Ladin 
of  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  language.  Its  central  and 
eastern  groups  have  been  wrongly  connected  with  the  Italian 
system,  from  Avhich  they  differ  altogether  both  in  their  substance 
and  phonetics,  while  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  those  respects. 

The  literature  of  the  western  branch,  that  of  the  Grisons,  is  but 
little  developed.  Its  oldest  document  is  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  Avhile  those  of  the 
Friuli  dialect  are  referred  to  the  twelfth  century,  consisting,  no 
doubt,  of  rather  short  inscriptions,  but  long  enough  to  enable  us  tO' 
characterise  the  language  of  that  period. 

Spanish  departs  most  from  Latin  in  its  phonetics  and  \'ocabular3',. 
■which  latter,  amongst  other  foreign  elements,  contains  a  consider- 
able number  of  Arabic  Avords ;  but  in  the  formation  of  its  words  it 
remains  very  faithful  to  its  prototype.  Its  oldest  texts  belong  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  still  somewhat  scantv  at  that 
period,  but  growing  more  and  more  abundant  in  the  foUowino- 
centvuy.  But  there  exist  older  traces  still  of  the  Spanish  lano-uao-e 
consisting  mostly  of  words  occurring  in  the  A\Titings  of  S.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  who  flom'ished  in  the  seventh  century. 

Spanish  is  at  present  confined  on  the  west  by  the  Portuguese  on 
the  north  by  the  Basque,  whose  limits  are  given  at  ji.  109,  and  in 
the  east  it  is  spread  thi'oughout  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but  as  the 
literary  standard  only,  the  ciUTent  speech  here  being  the  Catalonian 
referred  to  in  oiu'  notice  of  the  Provencal.  On  the  other  hand 
Spanish  has  occupied  Aragon,  where  Catalonian  Avas  formerly 
spoken,  and  it  is  also  encroaching  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Basque,  wliich  it  has  already  driven  from  Vitoria,  Estella,  Pam- 
pluna,  and  Navascues,  while  Bilbao  and  Agiz  already  occuj^y  a 
mixed  zone.  Thus  Basque  is  losing  ground  much  more  rapidly  on 
the  south  than  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  because,  as  already 
explained,  it  finds  itself  in  Spain  directly  opposed  by  an  official 
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language,  wliile  in  France  it  comes  more  directly  in  contact  with 
Gascon,  a  Langue  d'oc  dialect,  whose  own  existence  is  akeady 
imminently  tlu-eatehed  by  French. 

(C)  PoiiiKjuese. 

Though  nearly  allied  to  Spanish,  Portuguese  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Spanish  dialect.  With  Galician,  spoken  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  peninsida,  it  rather  forms  an  entirely  independent 
branch  of  the  Eomance  family.  Its  oldest  records  are  more  recent 
than  the  Spanish,  datmg  apparently  only  from  the  last  years  of  the 
tweKth  centmy.  The  stock  of  Arabic  words  occurring  in  Spanish 
is  much  the  same  as  that  found  in  Portuguese,  wliich,  however, 
also  contains  a  number  of  French  terms  foreign  to  Spanish.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  during  the  rule  of  Henry  of 
Eurgundy,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

{rj)  Riiinanian 

Derives  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  introduced  into  Dacia  by  the 
Roman  legionaries  settled  there  by  Trajan,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  "  The  Eoman  soldiers  released  from 
further  service,"  says  Picot,  "  together  with  the  honesta  mimn, 
obtained  i\\QJm  connnhii  and  the  jus  commercii,  that  is  the  right 
of  trading  and  intermarr jang  with  the  barbarians.  Thus  forever 
cut  off  from  their  native  land,  and  stationed  for  five-and-twenty 
years  in  the  same  outposts,  the  legionaries  became  attached  to  the 
comitry  where  they  had  lived  and  fought,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  law,  to  settle  do^\'n  there 
permanently.  It  was  thus  that  were  formed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  first  centres  of  a  Pioman  popidation,  and  these  veteran 
settlers  were  soon  joined  by  other  colonists  from  all  quarters  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  by  the  barbarians  attracted  thither  by  the 
allurements  of  trade.  The  military  colonies  were  very  numerous 
in  Dacia,  at  the  period  Avhen  the  Eomans  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  that  province.  The  purely  Eoman  population  may  be 
supposed  to  have  followed  the  legions  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  Avhilst  the  issue  of  the  unions  of  the  veterans  and  the 
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barbarians,  remained  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  retaining  the 
language  they  liad  adopted  from  their  masters,  and  from  these 
doubtless  are  sprung  the  modern  Eumanians." 

We  shall  have  to  speak  farther  on  of  the  old  Dacian  tongue, 
-whose  position  in  the  Aryan  family  is  far  from  being  yet  settled. 
Eumanian  very  probably  retains  in  its  vocabulary  some  remains  of 
this  ancient  language,  though  what  they  are,  it  might  be  some-\vhat 
difficult  to  determine.  To  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  know  more  of  the  old  Dacian  idiom  than  we  now  do,  or 
than  we  are  ever  likely  to  do.  However,  a  list,  not  without  im- 
portance, has  been  made  of  the  elements  borrowed  by  the  Iiumanian 
from  the  Slavonic  tongues,  in  historic  times  ;  and  besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  other 
soiu'ces. 

Eumanian  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  Slavonic  dialect;  an  error 
due  not  only  to  the  Slavonic  words  existing  in  it,  but  also  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  A\\as  till  recently  AATitten  in  Cyrillic  letters, 
that  is,  with  the  same  alphabet  employed  by  the  Eussian,  Serine, 
and  Bulgarian.  In  certain  cases  this  alphabet  offered  considerable 
advantages,  but  was  in  other  respects  very  inconvenient,  so  that  it 
has  been  at  last  finally  abandoned  for  the  Eoman  letters.  A^^len  it 
was  fou.nd  necessary  to  make  a  selection  of  the  diacritical  signs 
needed  to  supplement  the  Eoman  alphabet,  there  were  several 
systems  of  transcription  to  choose  from.  Hence  no  complete  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at,  though  this  much-to-be-desired  result  ^yi[l 
doubtless,  some  day  be  achieved.* 

The  Latin  vowels,  as  shown  by  jNIussafia,  have  undergone  two 
main  modifications  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dacian  popidations.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  ^'owels  e  and  o,  when  toned,  have  in  certain  cases 
Ijeen  changed  to  ea  and  oa,  that  is,  they  have  become  diphthongs  ; 
on  the  other,  many  vowels  have  acquired  a  very  deep  and  almost 
nasal  sound.  This  double  phenomenon  constitutes  one  of  tlie 
leading  features  (jf  the  Eumanian  tongiu'.t 

*  Picot,  "  La  Socic'te  Litterairo  tie  Bucarest  et  rOrtbogi'aphie  dc  la 
Langue  Roumane."     Pai'is,  1867. 

t  "  Zur  Rumaeuiscben  Vocalisation."     Vienna,  1868. 
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It  possesses  an  article  whicli,  however,  as  in  Bulgarian  and 
Albanian,  it  suffixes  instead  of  prefixing:  omiil  =  man-the.  This 
agreement  of  three  perfectly  distinct  idioms,  but  spoken  in  the  same 
geographical  zone,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  But  whether  it  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  rehc  of  some  common  speech,  such  as  the  old 
Dacian,  Avhich  may  have  left  this  inheritance  to  the  various  tongues 
supplanting  it  in  these  regions,  is  still  a  moot  (question. 

Rumanian  is  very  homogeneous,  more  so  than  any  other  neo-Latin 
speech.  The  meaning  of  certain  terms  may  vary  from  place  to 
place,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  constitute  distinct  dialectic  A^arieties. 
There  is  scarcely  any  true  dialect  except  the  Macedo-Eumanian 
spoken  in  Eumelia,  Thessaly,  and  Albania. 

"With  the  exception  of  this  detached  subdiAasion,  Eumanian  is 
singularly  uniform  and  compact,  forming  a  sort  of  irregular  circle  of 
over  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Danube, 
and  about  the  same  in  "width  from  Arad  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  Besides  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  that  is  Eumania  proper, 
it  comprises  the  north-east  of  the  principality  of  Servia,  the  banat 
of  Temesvar,  a  great  part  of  eastern  Himgary,  the  greater  portion  of 
Transylvania,  South  BukoA^na,  .Bessarabia,  and  the  Danubian  delta. 
It  is  at  present  spoken  by  perhaps  9,000,000  of  people,  about 
haK  of  whom  are  in  Eumania  i^roper.  The  name  of  WaUachians 
(that  is  Walsch  =  Welsh  =  foreign)  given  to  them  by  the  Germans, 
they  naturally  repudiate,  calling  themselves  Rurnatvans,  and  their 
speech  Rumanian,  herein  anxious  above  all  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  origin. 

^  6. — Tlie  Keltic  Lanrjuarjes. 
Few  words  have  given  occasion  to  more  anthropological,  ethno- 
grapliical,  and  arclueological  misconceptions  than  this  of  Kelt  and 
Keltic.  Amidst  aU  this  confusion  erroneous  theories  of  language 
and  races  have  played  a  larger  part  than  elsewhere,  biit  the  matter 
seems  at  last  fairly  set  at  rest.  Caesar's  tripartite  division  of  Gaul  (at 
the  opening  of  the  '-Commentaries")  into  Aquitania  on  the  south, 
Keltica  in  the  centre,  and  Belgium  on  the  north,  was  quite  correct. 
Building  upon  this  claesification,  which  is  moreover  confirmed  by  a 
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great  number  of  other  passages,  anthropology  has  shoAvn  that  the 
present  people  of  Auvergne  and  the  Low  Bretons  are  the  principal 
French  representatives  of  the  small  and  swarthy  Keltic  race,  which 
neither  had  nor  has  any  connection  with  the  tall,  fak,  blue-eyed 
and  soft-complexioned  neighbouring  race  that  we  may  call  by  the 
name  of  Galats,  Wallon,  Belgian,  or  Kymric.  This  latter  people 
has  often  but  wrongly  been  spoken  of  as  a  Keltic  race,  and,  as 
M.  Broca  has  conclusively  shown  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the 
subject,  it  never  had  any  claim  to  this  title.* 

The  confusion  that  has  too  long  obscured  the  subject  was  largely 
due  to  the  name  itself  of  "  Keltic  languages,"  applied  in  too  general 
a  way  to  the  Kelts  and  the  Galats  of  the  north-east.  From  the 
fact  that  these  last  spoke  a  language  called  "  Keltic,"  they  were 
converted  into  "  Kelts,"  whose  languages  and  races  were  again  con- 
fused. It  would  have  been  just  as  reasonable  to  apply  the  term 
Galat  to  the  Keltic  tongues,  and  that  this  has  not  been  done  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Kelts,  a  small,  dark,  brachy- 
cephalous  race,  had  invaded  the  region  known  afterwards  as  Gaul, 
long  before  the  Galats,  alUed  to  them  in  speech  but  not  in  race,  also 
arrived  there. 

To  explain  this  now  ascertained  fact  of  two  very  dissimilar  races 
speaking  closely  connected  varieties  of  the  same  language,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  both  at  some  period  hved  in  close  intimacy. 
But  tliis  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  taking  place  everywhere  at 
the  present  moment.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  French  race,  but  rather  many  races  speakiag  French ;  no  Italian 
race,  but  rather  many  races  speaking  Itahan ;  no  Germanic  race,  but 
rather  many  races  speaking  German. 

It  would  be  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  region  Avhere 
the  Galats  and  Kelts,  living  almost  in  community,  spoke  idioms 
knowTi    afterwards    as    "  Keltic ; "    but    all    the    anthropological 

*  "  La  Race  Celtique  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  Arvernes  et  Armoricans, 
Auvergnats  et  Bas-Bretons,"  "  Revue  d'Anthropologie,"  ii.  p.  577 ;  and  by 
the  same  author,  "  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  I'Anthropologie  de  la  France 
en  genei-al  ct  de  la  Ba^se-Bretagne  en  particulier,"  "  Memoires  de  la  Soc. 
d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,"  iii.  p.  147. 
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arguments  point  at  a  country  situated  towards  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  and  we  have  elseAvhere  suggested  that  it  may  very  well 
have  been  the  region  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  LoAver  Danube.* 

Without,  however,  dweUiag  on  this  side  of  the  "  Keltic  question," 
"without  even  inquiring  as  to  which  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Keltic  tongues  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Galats  and  which  to  the 
Kelts,  we  shall  at  once  deal  with  the  purely  pliilological  question, 
with  which  we  are  here  alone  directly  concerned. 

The  Keltic  tongues  are  divided  into  two  distinct  and  clearly 
defined  branches.  One  of  these  has  received  the  names  of 
Hibernian,  Gaedheh'c  or  Gaelic,  the  other  those  of  Breton  (Welsh) 
and  K//)nr>c.  Following  the  usual  practice,  and  for  the  puri3r)?e  of 
avoiding  any  misunderstandings,  we  shall  speak  of  them  under  the 
names  of  Gaelic  and  Kymric.  Xor  do  we  pretend  to  assert  that 
there  may  not  formerly  have  been  other  branches  of  the  Keltic 
family  besides  these  two.  The  fact  is  even  probable,  if  we  admit 
the  wide  diffusion  of  these  idioms  in  very  remote  times.  It  does 
not  seem  quite  impossible  that  documents  may  yet  be  brought  to 
light  in  central  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  region  of  the  Danube, 
tending  to  confirm  this  supposition.  But  jiending  the  discovery  of 
such  documents,  our  remarks  nnist  be  limited  to  tlie  tM'o  groups 
above  mentioned. 

The  Gaelic  Branch  comprises  three  languages,  Irish,  Ercc,  and 
Manx,  all  three  closely  allied  to  each  other. 

O'W'ing  to  its  better  preseixation  and  to  tlie  wealth  of  its 
literature,  the  importance  of  Irish  for  the  study  of  the  Keltic 
tongues  is  very  considerable.  Its  literary  Avealth  is  doubtless 
relative  only,  that  of  the  cognate  languages  having  been  so  little 
developed.  The  oldest  Irish  documents  consist  more  particularly 
of  more  or  less  lengthy  glosses  occurring  either  in  the  margin  or 
between  the  lines  of  Latin  manuscripts  as  old  as  the  eighth  century. 
The  old  Irish  inscriptions  in  the  so-caUed  "  (Igham "  characters 
cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  fifth  century,  that  Ls  the  epoch 
Avhen  Latin  Avriting  spread  among  the  Irish  and  Bretons.     But  the 

*  "Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  d'AuthropoIogie  de  Paris,"  1874. 
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origiu  of  these  characters  is  as  yet  far  from  being  cleared  up,  and 
we  cannot  therefore  further  occupy  ourselves  with  theiu  here. 

Irisli  letters  reached  their  greatest  height  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  this  period  there  remain  a  number  of  chronicles  and  tales, 
besides  translations  of  foreign  Avorks.  At  the  time  of  the  Eenais- 
sance  the  language  entered  on  the  j)eriod  of  decay  and  ultimate 
extinction.  At  present  there  are  at  the  utmost  not  more  than 
950,000  speaking  both  Irish  and  English,  and  not  more  than 
160,000  speaking  Irish  exclusively,  aU  restricted  to  the  Avest  [and 
south-west]  part  of  the  island. 

Its  geographical  position  has  better  preserved  the  Erse,  or  Scotch 
Gaelic,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Enghsh  language.  Still,  it 
is  now  spoken  by  scarcely  more  than  400,000  individuals,  many  of 
whom  also  speak  English.  And  it  woidd  be  rather  difficult  to  say 
hoAv  many  are  acquainted  Avith  CTaelic  alone.  It  occupies  all  the 
north  of  Scotland,  except  a  small  tract  on  the  extreme  north-east, 
besides  the  Avest  and  [a  portion  of]  the  centre,  say,  approximately, 
the  south  of  Caithness,  Sutherlandshire,  InA'crnessshhe,  Argyleshire, 
and  the  west  of  Perthshire.  It  also  extends  OA'er  the  neighbouring' 
Hebrides,  but  is  unknown  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

Though  less  ancient  than  the  Msh,  the  GaeHc  literatiu-e  of 
Scotland  has  the  great  advantage  of  haA'ing  more  faithfidly  pre- 
serA'ed  the  memory  of  the  old  traditions  (a  statement  Avhich  Avould 
probably  be  Avarmly  contested  by  Irish  Araters).  The  apocryphal 
poems  of  Ossian,  Avhich  gaA'e  rise  to  so  much  controA'ers}^  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  had  unquestionably  a  groimdwork  of  truth; 
and  CA^en  now  the  Scotch  Higlilanders  are  far  from  having  forgotten 
all  tlie  legends  of  theu"  forefathers. 

The  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  ]Man  is  of  but  secondary  interest,  and 
is  noAv  spoken  by  scarcely  a  fourth,  if  eA^en  so  many,  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Kymric  Branch  comprises  Welsh,  Cornish,  Low  Breton,  and 
Gaulish,  of  Avhich  two  only  still  surA'ive  (the  "Welsh  and 
Breton). 

Of  aU  the  Keltic  literatures  that  of  Wales  shows  at  present  the 
greatest  symptouLs  of  vitality.     Welsh  glosses  occiu-  as  early  as  the 
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eighth  century,*  consequently  as  old  as  the  Irish  glosses  above 
alluded  to ;  though  otherwise  in  every  respect  of  far  less  import- 
ance. The  flourisliing  period  of  Welsh  literatiue  extends  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  dinging  which  time  were 
produced  a  number  of  chronicles  and  poems.  The  Renaissance 
seemed  at  first  to  threaten  Welsh  letters  ■s^'ith  extinction,  but  they 
subsequently  recovered  to  some  extent,  and  Welsh  is  still  a  written 
language. 

Cornish,  on  the  contrary,  became  extinct  in  the  last  century.  Its 
most  ancient  monument  is  a  glossiiry  "with  the  title  of  "  Vocabula 
Brittanica,"  dating  from  the  thu'teenth  or  (more  probably)  from  the 
twelfth  century.  [It  is  marked  Vesp.  a  14  in  the  Cotton  Col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  carefully  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Edwin  -S'orris  in  his  "  Cornish 
Drama,"  vol.  ii.,  and  also  by  Zeuss  in  his  "  Grammatica  Celtica," 
less  correctly.]  Some  other  Cornish  "writings  maj'  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  more  particularly  a  sort  of  Christian 
mystery  on  the  Passion,  into  which  a  number  of  EngKsh  words 
have  already  found  their  way.  [Of  this  poem  there  are  four 
copies  extant,  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  printed.  But  the 
corrected  edition  by  Whitley  Stokes  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society  of  London,"  1862,  supersedes  all  the  others, 
which  were  almost  worthless.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  translation.] 

Breton  or  Armoriccm  possesses  no  documents  of  any  great 
antiquity,  and  those  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  fourteenth 
century  are  doubtless  not  so  old.  [Yet  the  chartularies  of  the 
monasteries  of  Ehedon  and  Landevin  belong  partly  to  the  tenth 
and  partly  to  the  eleventh  century.  Some  of  them  have  been 
printed  by  Courson  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Peuples  Bretons,"  Paris, 
1846.]     The  best  known  Breton  work  is   the  life  of  St.  JS'onna 

"*  The  oldest  Welsh  records  of  this  sort  probably  are  the  vellum  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian — Auct.  F.  4 — 32,  in  Wanlcy's  Catalogue  of  Anglo- Saxon 
MSS.  2.  63.  It  includes  accoiints  of  weights  and  measures  in  Welsh, 
intermixed  with  Latin,  the  alphabet  of  Ncmnivus  giving  the  forms  of  the 
letters  and  their  names  in  Welsh,  the  grammar  of  Eutychius  with  interlined 
Welsh  glosses,  &c.  These  glosses  Zeuss  refers  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century. — Note  by  Translator. 
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(or  Xonita)  and  her  son  (referred  by  Zeuss  to  the  foiu'teenth 
century,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Buhez  Santez  Xonu, 
ou  vie  de  Sainte  Xonne  et  de  son  fils  Saint  De"V"y,"  »tc.,  with  a 
French  translation  by  M.  Legonidec,  in  1837).  Breton  literat\u'e, 
however,  may  now  be  said  to  be  entirely  extinct.  All  that  suindves 
of  the  old  songs  and  traditions  is  being  rescued  from  obli^•ion,  though 
the  publication  of  some  more  or  less  apocryphal  pieces  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  genuine  nature  of  many  others. 

Breton  is  spoken  in  the  department  of  Finistere  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  C6tes-du-Xord  and  of  Morbihan.  It  com- 
prises four  dialects,  that  of  Leon  being  the  best  known  and 
seemingly  the  most  important. 

The  twenty-four  inscriptions  we  possess  in  the  old  Gaulish 
language  were  mostly  discovered  in  the  region  of  the  ]Middle 
Saone,  though  some  come  from  the  Lower  Ehone,  from  eastern 
Is^ormandy,  and  from  other  places.  TVritten  in  Latin  characters, 
and  occasionally  in  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Ximes,  these 
GatiHsh  records  still  remain  undeciphered,  though  they  have  given 
occasion  to  some  really  valuable  essays,  such  as  that  of  Pictet*  and 
others.  But  we  have  moreover  the  names  of  localities  and  of  other 
proper  names  occurring  in  the  classic  writers,  all  of  which  together 
is  more  than  enough  to  allow  of  the  old  Gaulish  being  classed 
with  the  KjTnric  branch  of  the  Keltic  tongues  ;  but  we  shall  again 
revert  to  this  subject  a  httle  farther  on. 

The  incursion  of  the  Galatians  into  Asia  ^Minor,  where  they 
settled,  is  an  historical  event.  But  their  speech,  which,  according 
to  the  old  authorities,  resembled  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Treves  (Lower  ^loselle),  disappeared  dining  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era,  certainly  not  later  than  the  foui'th. 

The  Keltic  tongues  doubtless  lack  what  the  Teutonic  possess, 
some  leading  feature  such  as  the  (regular)  interchange  of  con- 
sonants. But  whilst  showing  strong  aflinities  as  AveU  to  the 
Teutonic  tongues  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  Itahc  on  the  other, 

*  "  Kerne  Archeologique,"  1867,  p.  272  ;  Ihid.,  Alfred  Maury,  1866,  p.  8; 
Whitley  Stokes,  "Gaulish  Inscriptions;"  also  in  the  "Beitrage  zur  Ver- 
gleichenden  Sprachforschung,"  ii.  p.  100. 
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they  do  not  the  less  present  a  xevy  striking  character  of  their  own. 
It  would  be  impossible,  perhaps,  to  define  this  character  very 
exactly,  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  perfectly  definite  aggregate.  All 
the  Keltic  tongues  in  tlie  matter  of  Avord-formation  may  be  said  to 
have  shown  a  strong  tendency  towards  contraction.  We  saw 
higher  up  how  French,  resting  mainly  on  the  Latin  toned  syllable, 
often  disregarded  the  unaccented  ones,  as  in  porclie  from  jjw'^/cvi^, 
liurer  from  liherdre,  rhjln  from  reijula,  leicr  from  illonim.  It  may 
possibly  have  inlfterited  this  tendency  from  the  Keltic-speaking 
inhabitants  of  Gaid,  before  the  vidgar  Latin  had  there  become 
(what  Ave  noAv  call)  French.  Hence  the  contracted  and  condensed 
state  of  the  Keltic  Avords  themselves  might  be  supposed  due  also 
to  an  analogous  tendency.  l>ut  Avhat  Avas  the  laAv  regulating  the 
play  of  accent  in  the  prehistoric  or  prunitive  Aryan  Keltic  ?  Un- 
fortimately  this  is  a  point  that  it  is  noAV  impossible  to  settle,  and 
it  consequentlj'  leaA^es  a  Avide  scope  for  conjectiu'e. 

A  glance  at  the  A'ocalismus  of  the  old  Irish  readily  shoAvs  that  it 
is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Latin  language.  Thus  the  a^oavcI  a 
of  the  common  Aryan  speech  frequently  becomes  e,  as  in  Irish 
et'7/=  Latin  e'/??«.y  =  primitive  Aryan  (//tv;rt-6' =  horse.  The  diph- 
thongs also  are  contracted,  as  in  Irish  flcli  =  Latin  vwtis  for  veicos 
=  Aryan  vaika-s.  The  final  A'OAvels  are,  moreover,  usually  sacri- 
ficed, as  may  be  seen  by  these  tAvo  examples.  What  Ave  haA^e  said 
of  the  old  Irish  is  equally  applicable,  not  onlj-  to  the  other  Gaelic 
dialects,  but  also  to  those  of  the  Kpmic  branch.  Both  of  these 
branches  resemble  each  other  A^ery  closely  in  their  consonantal 
systems  also.  Thus  each  in  certain  cases  aspirates  the  common 
Aryan  consonants  k  t  p.  But  this  is  less  common  in  Kjonric  than 
in  Gaelic  :  thus  Breton  and  Welsh  have  dec  for  the  old  Irish  deith 
(the  ch  =  x)  —  ten,  which  in  modern  Irish  becomes  dear/,  the 
aspirates  being  again  con-upted  to  simple  explosiA'es. 

The  K}Tnric  and  the  Gaelic  phonology,  again,  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  a  A'ery  general  and  striking  characteristic.  The 
organic  /.■  of  the  common  ^Vryan  continues  in  the  Gaelic  grouj) 
(except  its  occasional  change  to  an  aspirate  as  aboA'e),  Avhereas  in 
the  Kymric  it  becomes  j>  as  a  rule.     Here  are  a  fcAv  examples  of 
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this  important  fact:  V^'elsh  jjechiuar,  2JGd  war  =  foiiv  ;  Jjietonjcieuar, 
peoar,  where  the  primitive  k  has  become  p,  in  the  Gaelic  branch 
continuing,  as  in  the  Irish  cethir  (c  =  h)  compared  with  the  Latin 
quatuor  and  the  Lithuanian  kefur!.  So  with  the  ^e\^]ipim2y,puriip 
and  Breton  2>emp,  compared  with  the  old  Iiish  coic,  modern  L:ish 
ciiig  and  Lathi  quinque. 

This  change  of  k  to  })  is  clearly  seen  in  the  old  Gaulish,  and  Ls 
one  of  the  reasons  for  grouping  this  language  "with  the  Kj'mric. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Latin  quinquefolium  =  cinquefoil 
or  ''  five-fingered  grass,"  was  named  pempedula,  which  compare 
with  the  AVelsh  pump  and  Breton  peuip  =  five,  as  above ;  nor  is 
this  an  isolated  instance. 

LLsh  declension  has  suffered  much,  the  primitive  case-endings 
having  generally  been  very  seriously  coiTupted,  and  occasionally 
disappearing  altogether,  rendering  it  diificult  to  determine  at  a 
glance  the  case  of  the  noun.  [This  corruj)tion  of  the  avdaut  had 
already  affected  the  oldest  historical  forms  of  the  Irish  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  their  comparison  Avith  the  primitive  Aryan 
almost  impossible  without  assuming  two  or  three  intervening  stages, 
as  thus  : 


Primitive  Form. 

Prehistoric  Form. 

Oldest  Historic  Form, 

Siugnlar — Nom. 

ballas 

balls 

ball 

Ace. 

ballan 

balln 

ball 

Dat. 

ballui  or  ballu 

balla 

baiil 

Plui-al— Dar. 

ballabis 

ball  (a)  bis 

ball  (a)  ib,  i-c] 

Old  pronominal  forms,  assuming  the  force  of  true  articles  or 
prepositions,  came  to  be  employed  as  a  remedy  for  the  confusion 
thence  arising.  Thus  the  form  i'<^/<//'  =  father,  has,  as  it  stands,  the 
force  of  no  particular  case,  but  Intathir  becomes  the  nominative 
2Xiter,  and  slnnathir  the  accusative  ^x<??"e?rt.  Declension  may  be 
said  to  fare  still  worse  in  the  Kymric  group,  all  trace  of  case- 
endings  having  well-nigh  disappeared,  whilst  the  article  itself  has 
lost  its  distinctive  force.  Thus  in  Breton  roert  =  king,  means  at 
once  rex,  ref/em,  rer/is,  &c.,  the  article  cm  always  jjreceding  it :  an 
roen  =  xox;  an  roen  =  regis,  &c.  Hence  the  relational  value  of  the 
noun  is  determined  solely  by  the  accompanpng  prepositions,  just 
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as  in  the  English:  to  the  iiian,  of  the  riian,  from  tlie  man,  for  the 
man,  beyond  which  analysis  cannot  go. 

The  Gaelic  and  K}Tiu:ic  conjugation  follow  essentially  the  same 
system,  which  is  one  that  presents  great  difficulties  to  the  learner, 
in  fact  constituting  the  real  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Keltic  tongues.  And  here  again,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Kpnric 
group  is  much  more  corrupt  than  the  Gaelic. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  specify  all  the  mon- 
strous absurdities  that  have  been  written  concerning  the  Keltic 
languages.  Even  now,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  of  Phoenician 
and  Etruscan  being  interpreted  by  Keltic  roots,  and  still  less  rare 
to  hear  of  the  Basque  being  explained  by  Kymric  or  Irish  words. 
But  of  even  more  frequent  occurrence  are  those  theories,  cropping 
up  almost  intermittently,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
written,  and  proved,  over  and  over  again,  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Eomance  tongues,  still  insist  upon  deriving  them  from  Keltic 
sources.*  This  obstinacy  of  the  Keltomanian  school  is  solely  due 
to  its  utterly  ignormg  three  essential  elements  in  the  calculation — 
that  is  the  Keltic,  the  Latin  and  the  neo-Latin  tongues  themselves. 
All  the  adherents  of  this  school  are  etymologists,  and  etymology  is 
the  essential  condition  of  Keltomania. 

Thus  the  French  un  looks  more  akin  in  appearance  to  the  Welsh 
and  Cornish  nn,  and  the  Breton  emi  than  to  the  Latin  unus,  hence 
the  irresistible  conclusion  of  the  etymologist  that  the  French  xui 
comes  from  the  Keltic  un.  But  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
point,  two  important  factors  being  here  entirely  overlooked.  One 
is  the  old  form  of  the  French  un,  the  nominative  of  which  in  the 
eleventh  century  (when  there  were  two  cases)  was  uns,  where  the 
Keltic  un  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the  final  sibilant  s,  explained 
at  once  by  the  Latin  unus.  Again,  before  speaking  of  a  Keltic  un 
the  Keltomanian  has  forgotten  to  compare  the  "VYelsh  and  Cornish  un 
itseK  with  the   Gaelic  oin,  and  thus  reduce  them  both  to  some 

*  But  even  these  visionaries  are  outdone  by  Charles  ilackay,  who  has  in 
some  recent  numbers  of  the  Athentnim  been  amusing  the  pubHc  by  his  in- 
genious attempts  to  explain  Shakespeare  by  means  of  Irish  and  the  cognate 
tongues. — Note  hy  Translator. 
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■common  form.  But  lie  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  scientific 
method,  he  is  a  pure  ethnologist,  and  were  he  not  one,  he  would 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Keltomanian  school. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  the  Keltic  tongues 
have  not  furnished  a  certain  number  of  words  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  neo-Latin  languages,  though  even  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
siderable, consisting  mainly  of  geographical  terms,  such  as  the 
names  of  the  Danube,  Alps,  and  Acdennes.  The  words  lieue,  dune, 
alouette,  and  others,  are  also  of  Keltic  origin,  but  only  indirectly, 
that  is,  as  already  explained,  by  hltering  through  the  Latin. 

[The  progress  of  Keltic  philology,  in  the  scientific  sense,  is  marked 
by  the  names  of  Dr.  Prichard :  "  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Nations,"  1832,  in  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  sought  to  prove 
the  true  afiinities  of  the  Keltic  tongues,  with  the  cognate  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Slavonic  branches  of  the  Aryan  family ; 
Adolph  Pictet,  "De  lAflinite  des  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le 
Sanskrit,"  1837,  a  study  based  mainly  on  the  Lish,  and  stUl 
valuiible  ;  Bopji,  "Die  Celtischen  Sprachen,"  1839,  containing 
many  important  discoveries,  and  forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
his  Aryan  "  Comparative  Grammar,"  in  which  Keltic  had  not  been 
included ;  J.  Kaspar  Zeuss,  "  Grammatica  Celtica,"  1853,  a  fun- 
damental work  on  Keltic  philology,  and  an  imperishable  monument 
of  the  author's  genius  and  industry  ;  Dr.  Hermann  Ebel,  a  disciple 
of  Zeuss,  several  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
Keltic  tongues,  contributed  to  the  "Beitrage  Zur  Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung,  vols.  i.  nnH  \i.,  passivi  ;  Dr.  Lottner,  "  Celtisch- 
Italisch,"  also  in  the  "  Beitrage,"  ii.  309  ;  Whitley  Stokes,  "  Lish 
Glosses,  a  Mediseval  Tract  on  Irish  Declension,"  including  the 
*'Lorica"  of  GUdas,  Glosses  from  the  "  Book  of  Armagh, "&c.,  edited 
for  the  Irish  Archtcological  Society ;  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  papers 
in  the  "  Atlantis,"  based  on  Ebel,  and  resumed,  with  valuable 
additions,  in  his  "Celtic  Studies,"  18G3  ;  Eev.  U.  Burke,  of  Tuam, 
several  works,  not  always  sound ;  and  Thomas  Stephens,  "  The 
Literature  of  the  Kj-niry,"  1849  and  1876. 

In  Keltic  archaiology,  the  most  distinguished  names  are 
Dr.  Petrie,  "  The  Bound  Towers  ; "  Eugene  O'Curry,  "  The;  Brehon 
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Laws ; "  O'Donovan,  Todd,  Stokes,  lieeves,  itc.  But  in  spite  of 
the  labours  of  all  these  and  other  scholars,  the  race  still  flomishes 
of  the  Vallenceys,  Pinkertons,  Vans,  Kennedys,  Eethams, 
Mackays,  and  other  "  jNIilesians,"  who  continue  to  identify  the 
Kymric  and  Gaedhelic  tongues,  not  only  with  Phoenician,  Etruscan, 
Basque,  and  Eomance,  but  even  "with  the  Leni  Lenape  Indians  of 
Xorth  America,  with  the  Lappish  of  the  sub-arctic  regions,  the 
Ostyaks  and  Tungus  of  Siberia,  with  the  Jaloffs  of  northern,  and 
the  Hottentots  of  south  Africa,  and  Avith  the  Enghsli  of  Shake- 
speare. Such  is  the  vitality  of  national  prejudice  when  fostered 
by  ignorance  !] 

§  7. — Hie  Teutonic  Tongues. 

The  tenns  German,  Germany,  Germaydc,  to  explain  which  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made,  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
Teutonic  origin,  and  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  replaced  by  the  word 
Tudesk  (or  Teutonic),  representing  the  modern  German  Deutsch, 
the  old  High  German  dinfisc,  and  answermg  to  a  still  older 
fhiudish-i,  an  adjective  primarily  meaning  ^j*(>2;i«7«;-,  natiomd.  Still 
the  name  of  Germanic  has  become  too  general  now  to  be  replaced 
by  any  other  ;  and  the  Germans  themselves,  while  protesting  against 
this  term,  still  speak,  somewhat  inconsistently,  not  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic,  but  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  [But  English 
philologists  haAing  long  ago  very  properly  rejected  the  term 
Lido-Germanic  for  Lido-Em-opean,  and  this  latter  now  mostly 
for  the  simple  word  Aryan,  they  are  not  affected  by  this  argument ; 
as  they  have,  moreover,  shown  a  preference  for  the  more  correct 
Teutonic  over  the  foreign  Germanic,  Teutonic  is  retained  in  this 
translation,  as  the  generic  term  of  the  race.  It  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  revive  its  modern  form  Dutch,  restricted  as  this  now 
exclusively  is  to  one  little  section  of  the  race,  occupying  mainly 
the  delta  of  the  Iihine  ;  though  there  are  "writers  who  affect  to 
speak  of  High  Dutch  aud  Low  Dutch,  instead  of  High  German  and 
Lo"\v  German.  From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
Teuton  and  Teutonic  are  by  English  use  reserved  for  the  whole 
people,    in   the    widest   sense,    German    and   Germanic    are    con- 
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veiiiently  employed  in  speaking  of  any  section  or  subdivision  of 
them.  Hence  we  say  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family, 
but  the  High  German  or  Low  German  subdivision  of  that  branch, 
and  so  on.  When,  as  is  here  the  case,  convenience  and  accuracy 
can  be  reconciled,  Ave  should  be  slow  to  forego  the  corresponding 
advantages,  out  of  deference  for  foreign  usage.] 

The  Teutonic  sj'stem  is  divided  into  four  tlistinct  groups  :  the 
Gothic,  Norse,  Low  German,  and  Hujh  German.  But  before  treat- 
ing of  these  in  detail,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  general  system  of 
all  the  Teutonic  tongues. 

Its  main  feature  consists  in  its  peculiar  treatment  of  the  organic 
Aryan  explosives:  h,  t,  p  ;  g,  d,  h ;  gh,  dh,  hh,  which  it  always 
strengthens.  The  aspirated  Aryan  explosive  tlius  becomes  un- 
aspirated,  and  the  soft  becomes  a  strong  explosive,  while  the  strong 
Aryan  explosives  become  fricatives,  k  changing  to  li,  p  to/"  and  t  to 
the  English  fh  hard,  as  in  three,  thank.  Hence  Avliere  the  Sanskrit, 
faithful  to  the  organic  explosives,  says  hhrdta,  the  G-othic  has 
hrotliar,  changing  the  aspirate  to  a  non-aspirate,  and  the  strong  to 
a  fricative.  So  also  the  Sanskrit  njrns  =  the  Greek  aypor  and  Latin 
ag(yr,  in  Gothic  becomes  akrs  =  acre,  the  weak  explosive  changing  to 
a  strong  one. 

Nothing  is  simpler  or  more  uniform  than  this  laAv,  being  always 
constant  except  when  interrupted  liy  some  physiological  impediment, 
as  when  an  .s'  precedes  the  explosive  that  Avoidd  have  to  be  made 
strong,  in  Avhich  case  it  remains  unchanged.  Thus  the  Sanskrit 
asti  and  Lithuanian  edi  answer  to  the  Gothic  ist  =  is. 

This  leading  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  system,  in  its  broad 
outlines,  was  in  the  course  of  ages  further  developed  and  com- 
pleted, but  it  still  remained  the  ver}^  groundwork  of  the  Avhole 
system. 

Besides  the  new  fricatives,/",  //,  tli,  hard  ami  soft,  and  .",  the  old 
Teutonic  tongues  added  little  to  the  common  stock  of  the  organic 
Aryan  consonants.  On  the  other  hand  they  lost  the  tliree  aspir- 
ated explosives  gh,  dh,  hh,  which,  as  explained,  have  been  converted 
into  three  simple  explosives. 

In  their  vocalLsmus  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  less  pure,  having 
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greatly  moditied  the  original  Aryan  system,  and  developed  a  great 
Avealtli  of  diphthongs.  Their  old  declension,  though  not  so  Tvell 
preserved  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  Aryan  groups,  is  still  organic 
enough  in  many  respects ;  hut  the  conjugation  has  suffered  con- 
siderable losses,  including  nearly  all  the  organic  tenses. 

(1)   Gothic. 

But  for  the  generally  received  practice,  we  should  he  tempted  to 
discard  the  h  and  spell  this  word  more  correctly  as  Gotic,  and  as  the 
Goths  themselves  wrote  it.  The  difference  is  material,  because,  as 
already  remarked,  the  th  of  the  old  Teutonic  tongues  was  a  true 
fricative,  and  not  a  more  or  less  aspirated  explosive.  The  Romans 
wrote  correctly  Goticus,  and  the  Greek  historians  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  the  vicious  spelling  Gothic. 

Gothic  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  common  progenitor  of  all  the- 
Germanic  tongues.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  though  as  a 
whole  more  correct  and  more  akin  to  the  common  Aryan  than  any 
one  of  them  individually,  it  is  still  in  some  respects  inferior  to  its 
congeners.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  old 
Icelandic  and  of  the  two  Low  German  idioms,  also  often  on  the 
same  level  as  the  old  High  German,  though  tliis  last,  on  one  special 
point,  is  far  inferior  to  all  the  kindred  tongues.  Doubtless  many 
High  and  Low  German  forms  are  explained  by  the  Gothic,  but 
none  of  them  derii'e  directly  from  it.  Li  a  word,  Gothic,  jS'orse, 
High  and  Loav  German,  aU  descend  from  one  common  source, 
which  none  of  them  now  adequately  represents. 

When  this  common  Teutonic  mother-tongue  was  spoken  is  a 
question  that  will  scarcely  ever  be  settled.  The  Gotliic  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  the  form  it  had  assumed  in  the  fom-th  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  version  of  the  Old  and  ^ew  Testaments,  due  to 
Wulfila  (a.d.  318-388),  the  Ulphilas  of  Greek  Avriters,  bishop  of  the 
Goths,  settled  in  Moesia.  It  continued  to  be  spoken  for  five 
himdred  years  thereafter,  finally  dying  out  in  the  ninth  century. 

Its  vocalismus  is  the  least  complex  of  all  those  of  the  old  Teutonic 
tongues.  We  -will  merely  observe  that  it  usually  changes  the 
organic  a  to  e  or  6,  herein  often  inferior  to  the  High  German  idioms. 
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The  old  diphthongs  ai,  cm,  also  changes  it  as  a  rule  into  ei  and  iii 
respectively. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues  to  strengthen  the  explosives  of  the  common  Aryan.  After 
rigorously  applying  this  law,  Gotliic  afterwards  further  modified 
the  fricatives  thiLS  ohtained.  Thus  at  times  h,  representing  an 
older  h,  hecomes  g ;  th,  from  an  older  t,  changes  to  d  ;  and  /',  from 
an  older  j:>,  passes  into  h.  This  phenomenon  is  very  remarkable, 
and  the  numerous  examples  of  its  occurrence  have  frequently  been 
-wrongly  cited  as  so  many  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of 
strengthening  the  organic  explosives.  JVI.  Chavee  has  given  it  the 
title  of  "law  of  polarity,"  and  we  shall  see  how  the  expression  may 
be  justified,  when  speaking  of  the  Low  German  tongues,  in  which 
tliis  secondary  law  may  be  detected  in  actual  operation.  ^leanwhile 
it  will  be  enough  to  have  noticed  its  effects  on  the  Gothic  language, 
where,  though  less  general,  it  still  exists. 

The  laws  of  Gothic  phonology  are  important  enough  ^vithout 
being  very  numerous.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  that  in 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  vowels  a  and  i  preceding 
a  final  consonant  disappear.  Another  important  phonetic  law 
pecidiar  to  Gothic  is  that  which  as  a  rule  changes  i.  to  ai  and  it  to 
au  before  r  and  h. 

In  the  nominal  declension  Gothic  has  lost  all  the  dual  forms,  and 
the  ablative,  whde  nearly  aU  the  datives  are  borrowed  from  the 
vocative.  Of  the  organic  conjugation  it  has  retained  the  present 
and  the  old  reduplicate  past  ojdy,  the  latter  at  least  for  a  portion  of 
its  verbs ;  but  no  vestige  remains  of  the  two  aorists,  the  imperfect, 
and  future.  It  expresses  the  future  by  present  forn^s,  and  for  the 
bullc  of  derivative  verbs  it  has  developed  a  sort  of  past  tense. 

Gothic  disappeared  without  leaving  any  issue,  as  was  the  case 
with  so  many  other  Teutonic  tongues  spoken  about  the  same  period — 
those,  for  instance,  of  the  Vandals,  Heruh,  and  Burgundians,  of 
whom  no  records  have  survived.  « 

(2)  Tlie  Norse  Tongues. 
The    old    Xorse    speech   was   transplanted   to    Iceland   by   the 
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Xonvegian  .settler.s ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow  development  of 
civilisation  iii  this  remote  and  inaccessible  island,  it  was  here  able 
to  maintain  itself  much  more  easily  than  in  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries.  In  fact  the  modern  Icelandic  differs  little  from  that  old 
tongue  :  and  its  superiority  over  all  its  European  congeners,  not 
only  of  the  Teutonic,  but  also  of  the  .Slavonic,  Keltic,  and  neo- 
Latin  groups,  would  be  uncontested  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
Lithuanian.  The  weak  point  in  modern  Icelandic  is  its  subjection 
to  the  already  described  law  affecting  the  organic  explosives,  a  law, 
however,  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  famUy,  and  from  which  it 
could  not  therefore  escape. 

The  old  Xorse  phonology  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  Gothic, 
embracing  some  twenty  different  vowels,  long  and  short,  besides 
several  diphthongs.  There  are  also  twenty  consonants,  including, 
besides  the  sharp  and  soft  explosives,  the  two  fricatives  /,  li,  and 
the  English  th,  hard  and  soft.  Xorse  is,  moreover,  distinguished 
from  the  other  cognate  Germanic  tongues  by  a  greater  tendency  to 
assimilate  its  consonants.  Its  declension,  as  a  rule,  is  as  well  pre- 
served as  in  Gothic,  and  its  conjugation  has  suffered  the  same 
losses.  It  has  developed  a  future,  a  conditional,  and  a  new  past 
tense  by  analji^ical  processes. 

In  Iceland  were  composed  the  noldest  monuments  of  old 
Xorse  literature — the  two  "  Eddas,"  consisting  (^f  a  collection  of 
old  mythical  tales.  The  fir.st,  which  is  in  verse,  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century  ;  the  second,  which  is  in  prose,  is  more  recent, 
fonning  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  first. 

There  are  four  modem  ScandinaA'ian  tongues  :  Icelandic,  Nor- 
wer/ian,  Sivedish,  and  Danish.  According  to  some  Aniters,  Icelandic 
alone  derives  directly  from  old  Xorse,  the  three  other  Scandinavian 
tongues  coming  from  different  though  nearly  related  varieties  of 
that  old  language.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  old  Xorse 
is  the  common  parent  of  all  foiu\  In  anj-  case  the  greater  affinity 
of  Ic^andic  Avith  Xorwegian,  and  of  SAvedish  Avith  Danish  is  un- 
questioned. They  may  thus  be  diAdded  into  two  tolerably  distinct 
^n'oups.*  Icelandic  and  XorAvegian,  for  instance,  retain  the  old 
*  M.  Mobius,  "  Diinische  Formenlelire,"  p.  2.     Kiel,  1871. 
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diplithongs,  "which  Swedish  and  Danish  change  to  long  A'owels ; 
these  last  again  preserve  certain  initiid  consonantal  combinations, 
lost  or  only  partly  pronounced  in  Icelandic  and  Xorwegian. 

Xorwegian,  whose  literature  is  purely  popidar,  has  lost  much 
ground,  to  the  advantage  of  Swedish,  which  possesses  a  genuine 
literature.  Swedish  not  only  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsida,  but  is  also  spread  over  two  tracts  of  the  Finland 
coast,  one  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  "with  Yaza  as  its  central  j)oint, 
about  fifty  leagues  in  length,  but  very  narrow.  The  other,  which 
is  more  important,  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  Helsingfors  for  its  central 
point.  Landwards  both  of  these  territories  are  encircled  by 
Suomi  or  Finnish-speaking  races. 

Swedish  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  have  preserved  the 
main  features  of  old  Xorse  better  than  has  the  Danish.  The  con- 
sonants, Iv,  t,  p,  for  instance,  Avhen  final,  are  weakened  to  rj,  d,  h, 
in  Danish,  while  they  remain  imchanged  in  Swedish.  In  fact,  of 
all  the  Xorse  tongues  actually  spoken,  Danish  is  the  most  modem 
in  its  forms.  It  is  not  only  spoken  in  Denmark  but  currently 
"written  in  Xorway,  and  spoken  there  by  the  educated  classes, 
Norwegian  haAdng  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  purely  vidgar 
tongue.  Danish  is  also  diffused  over  the  northern  portion  of 
Slesvig,  including  the  city  of  Flensborg.  However,  there  are 
several  varieties.  Its  oldest  records  date  from  the  thhteenth 
century,  but  its  present  form  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
Zeeland  dialect  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  vocabidary  includes 
a  number  of  foreign  words,  borrowed  fr(jm  Latin,  Swedish,  French, 
and  especially  German. 

(3)  Tl)e  Lou-  German  Group. 

This  branch  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  is  split  up  into  a  considerable 
number  of  offshoots.  It  woidd  seem  to  have  first  of  all  given  birth 
to  two  distinct  varieties,  the  Saxon  and  the  Frisic,  the  former  again 
giving  rise  directly  or  indirectly  to  some  half-dozen  languages,  the 
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whole  being  usually  comprised  in  some  sucli  scheme  as  the  sub- 
joined : 

/Anglo-Saxon — English 

/Saxon/  /Low  Gei-man  proper  (Piatt -Deutscb) 

__.. \01d  Saxon/  /Dutch 

^Frisic  Netherlandish'^^ 

"^Flemish 

We  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  common  primitive  Loav 
German  form  of  speech,  any  more  than  of  the  common  primitive 
Saxon  tongue,  whence  came  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  old  (or 
Continental)  Saxon.  These  two  last,  however,  are  historic  languages, 
thoroughly  well  knoT\Ti. 

The  Old  Saxon  was  spoken  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Elbe,  to  the 
south  of  the  Frisic,  which  occupied  the  extreme  north  (western) 
districts  of  Germany.  Of  this  old  Saxon  tongue  we  possess  an 
important  record  in  the  Christian  poem  of  the  Heliand  —  Healer  = 
Saviour,  extant  in  two  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century.*  Anglo- 
Saxon  (literature)  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  at  least  in 
England,  to  which  period  is  referred  its  great  epic  "  The  Beowulf." 
[But  the  MS.  of  this  poem  in  British  Museum,  Cott.  Vitellius,  a  15, 
is  referred  by  Grein  to  the  tenth  century,  though  it  probably 
represents  the  West-Saxon  speech  of  the  seventh.]  The  forms  of 
these  two  old  Loav  German  languages  did  not  greatly  differ,  though 
presenting  certain  strongly  marked  divergences,  especially  in  their 
phonology.  The  old  Saxon  vowel  system  is  much  simpler  than 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  very  complex,  and  its  vocalismus 
remarkably  complete. 

Anglo-Saxon  is  di-sdded  into  two  periods,  the  first,  the  Anglo- 

*  "Heliand:  Poema  Saxonicum  Sscculi  noni,"  Edidit  I.  Andreas SchmeUer, 
Monachii,  Stuttgartiae,  Tubinga?,  1830;  also,  "  Glossarium  Saxonicum  e 
poemate  Heliand,"  1840. — Note  hy  Translator. 
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Saxon  period  proper,  reaching  to  the  lieginning  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  the  second,  a  semi-Saxon,  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 
[The  term  semi-Saxon  is  now  mostly  discarded  by  English  philo- 
logists, though  they  have  scarcely  yet  hit  upon  a  convenient 
substitute  for  tliis  transition  period.  In  his  history  of  the  English 
language,  1861-75,  the  translator  has  iised  the  term  Broken  Saxon 
for  lack  of  a  better.]  The  first  stage  of  early  English  is  about 
■equally  long,  extending  from  1250  to  about  1350,  and  Avith  it  there 
begins  a  rapid  decay  of  forms  (and  endings,  which,  however,  had  set 
in  long  before).  Of  the  old  cases  there  now  remains  the  genitive 
only,  which  is  itself  often  replaced  by  relational  particles.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  begins  the  middle  Enghsh  period, 
which  lasts  for  two  hundred  years,  and  during  which  the  process  of 
disintegration  goes  on  with  accelerated  speed,  so  that  when  the  new 
era,  or  modem  English  period,  sets  in,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  language  is  found  to  have  become  almost 
entirely  analytical.* 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  no  two  authors  are 
quite  of  accord  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
English  language.  Some  learned  and  noisy  pedants  will  even  insist  upon 
rejecting  the  nomenclatui'e  by  which  the  old  or  synthetic  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  modern  or  analytic  state  of  the  language.  They  will  not 
hear  of  the  convenient,  and  in  fact  almost  indispensable,  terms  Saxon  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  will  have  nothing  but  English  and  old  English  for  all  the 
stages  of  a  language  that  differs  much  more  at  its  two  extremes  than  does 
the  modern  Italian  from  classic  Latin.  The  grotmds  of  their  violent 
opposition  to  the  terms  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  based  partly  upon  a 
mistaken  national  sentiment,  partly  upon  the  practice  of  Alfred,  and  partly 
upon  the  supposed  danger  of  destroying  the  historic  continuity  of  our 
tongue  by  speaking  of  its  different  stages  under  different  names.  This  last 
argument  being  the  weakest  of  all,  is  that  which,  as  usual,  is  most  insisted 
upon.  It  is  as  if  an  Italian  should  object  to  his  speech  being  called  Ungyxi 
Toscana  or  lingua  Italiana,  Isst  its  lineal  descent  from  Latin  might  be 
thereby  obscured.  And  yet  the  Italian  has  really  far  more  right  to  speak 
of  his  tongue  as  Latin  than  we  have  to  confound  the  languages  of  Alfred 
and  of  Shakespeare  under  one  nomenclature,  the  difference  between  the 
first  two  being  so  much  less  than  that  existing  between  the  latter.  Or,  to 
push  the  argument  a  step  farther,  it  is  as  if  a  French  philologist  gone  mad 
should  object  to  his  speech  being  described  as  French  or  Romance,  or  even 
neo-Latin,  and  insist  upon  its  being   called  Indo-European,  to  show  its 
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The  Engli.sh  dialects  are  numerous,  but  they  may  all  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  same  state  of  grammatical  simplicity.  They, 
ho"\vever,  all  of  them,  in  common  with  the  literary  standard,  retain 
enough  grammar  to  show  the  essentially  Teutonic  character  of  the 
language.  The  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  French  (and 
book-Latin)  words  into  its  vocabulary  in  no  way  aifects  its  grammar, 
as  has  been  supposed  and  asserted.  English  is  not  a  mixed  tongue, 
but  thoroughly  Teiitonic  (in  its  structure),  though  its  accidence  has 
suffered  more  than  that  of  any  other  cognate  language. 

Eetirrning  to  the  second,  or  old  Saxon  branch,  we  have  already 
remarked  that  its  vowel  system  was  much  simpler  than  the  Anglo- 

Mstorical  connection  with  the  Aryan  inflectional  system,  and  lest  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  some  agglutinating  or  polysynthetic  form  of  speech.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  extremes  of  our  language  differ  materially  in 
two  essential  points — their  structure  and  their  vocabulary — the  one  being 
largely  synthetic  and  homogeneous,  the  other  being  of  all  non-isolating 
languages  the  most  analytical,  and  of  all  cultivated  tongues  the  most 
heterogeneous  in  its  vocabulary,  the  Persian,  perhaps,  alone  excepted. 
Hence  the  inconvenience  of  speaking  of  the  whole  historic  period  under  one 
name  is  so  great  that  if  two  terms  did  not  exist  it  would  be  desirable  to 
invent  a  second.  Alfred's  practice  is  nothing  to  the  point.  Whatever  he 
called  it,  the  language  he  spoke  and  -wrote  in  was  Southern — that  is,  a  West- 
Saxon  dialect,  and  nothing  else — and  hence  is  now  properly  called  Saxon. 
If  the  term  "  Englisc  "  began  in  his  time  to  be  spread  southwards,  it  was 
simply  due  to  imitation  mainly  of  Bede,  who,  being  a  Northerner  and 
writing  in  Latin,  properly  spoke  of  his  people  as  Angli,  though  also  in  many 
places  using  the  term  Saxon,  even  when  speaking  of  all  the  Teuton 
inhabitants  of  Britain  collectively,  just  as  the  Englishman  Boniface  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  spoke  of  his  country  as  Saxonia  trarismarina, 
in  a  letter  to  Pope  Zachaiy.  It  should  be  also  remembered  that  the 
Northern,  or  Anglian,  dialect  was  the  first  to  be  cultivated,  whence  the  term 
Englisc,  correctly  used  by  the  northern  writers,  came  readily  to  be  adopted 
in  the  south  when  the  southern  dialect  began  to  be  ^mtten.  But,  however 
called,  the  fact  remains  that  nearly  the  whole  of  extant  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  is  composed  in  this  Southern  or  West-Saxon  dialect,  and  is  there- 
fore scientifically  not  English,  or  Anglian,  at  a.l\,  but  Saxon  iu  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  then,  this  term  is  in  every  way  justified,  and  will 
doubtless  hold  its  ground  in  spite  of  all  the  empty  clamour  to  the  contrary. 
It  has  national  iixsfinct  on  its  side,  which  is  a  more  potent  factor  than  false 
sentiment,  and  often  quite  as  correct  as  the  soundest  scholarship. — Note  bij 
Translator. 
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Saxon,  possessing  far  less  vowel  sounds.  The  same  liolds  true  of 
its  modem  representatives,  whose  vocahsmus  is  also  far  less  complex 
than  the  English.  Of  these  there  are  two  divisions — the  Lo^v 
German  proper  and  the  Netherlandish. 

The  Low  German  proper,  or  Pkdt  Deutscli,  is  the  current 
speech  of  the  lowlands  of  north  Germany.  Eastwards  it  has  en- 
croached considerably  on  the  regions  Avhere  were  formerly  spoken 
Slavonic,  and  even  Lettic  idioms,  such  as  old  Prussian  and  Lithu- 
anian. But  it  has  never  risen  to  the  position  of  a  cidtivated 
tongue,  all  essays  made  in  this  direction  having  been  rendered  for 
ever  fruitless  by  the  preponderance  of  High  German. 

The  Netherlandish,  or  second  branch  of  the  Old  Saxon,  is  divided 
into  two  varieties,  closely  akin,  if  not  almost  identical — the  Dutch 
and  Fleiiildt.  The  latter  is  often  wrongly  regarded  as  a  dialect  of 
the  former.  They  stand  both  on  the  same  level,  being  so  nearly 
related  that  they  have  justly  been  said  to  differ  in  pronunciation 
alone.  Flemish  is  still  spoken  by  about  2,500,000  people, 'and 
Dutch  approximately  by  3,500,000,  making  altogether  about 
6,000,000,  including  the  French  Flemings  of  the  Departement  du 
Xord. 

The  frontier  line  between  French  and  Flemish  passes  in  the  north 
below  Gravelines,  Hazebrouck,  Courtrai,  Halle,  Brussels,  Louvain, 
and  Tongres  ;  in  the  south  above  Calais,  Saint^Omer,  Ai-mentieres, 
Tourcoing,  Ath,  Xivelles,  Liege,  and  Verviers. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  of  one  branch  only  of  Low  German,  that 
is  the  Saxon.  The  other  is  immeasurably  less  important,,  compris- 
ing the  Frlsic  only,  a  somewhat  ancient  variety  spoken  on  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  islands 
facmg  it.  The  Frisians  seem  to  have  slu'unk  from  taking  part  in  the 
migrations  that  the  other  Low  German  tribes  undertook,  preferring 
to  remain  in  theu"  native  homes,  Avhere  then-  speech  retained  certain 
very  old  characteristics,  in  spite  of  the  influence  exercised  on  it  ])y 
the  neighbouring  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Piatt  Deutsch  dialects.  [This 
statement  aljout  the  "  stay-at-home  "  character  of  the  Frisians  must 
be  received  Avith  great  reserve,  there  being  good  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  existence  of  a  good  deal  of  Frisian  blood  in  almost 
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every  part  of  England  and  tlie  Scotch  Lowland^;.]  Frisic  has  long 
ceased  to  be  cultivated,  having  been,  like  the  Piatt  Deutsch,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  High  German  literary  standard.* 

When  speaking  higher  up  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  allusion  was 
made  to  a  Teutonic  phonetic  principle  secondary  to  the  general  law 
b}"  which  the  organic  explosives  are  strengthened,  and  which 
prevails  throughout  the  four  branches  of  this  family.  And  we 
remarked  at  the  time  that  this  new  phenomenon  is  nowhere  more 
easily  to  be  detected  in  active  operation,  than  in  the  various 
members  of  the  Low  German  branch.  This  statement  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  illustrate. 

We  know  that  in  -virtue  of  the  general  principle  ah-eady  ex- 
plained, the  organic  explosives  Tc,  t,  p,  became  in  the  Teiitonic 
system  true  fricatives,  li,  th,  f.  The  new  phenomenon  we  now 
come  to,  consists  in  a  further  modification  of  these  letters,  which  at 
times  became  g,  d,  b,  and  this  in  all  the  Germanic  tongues.  But 
this  change  was  not  effected  abruptly,  there  having  been  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  7i  and  ff,  th  and  d,  f,  and  h.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  Low  German  idioms  are  of  such  extreme  importance, 
often,  in  fact,  showing  the  simultaneous  existence  of  these  various 
terms  of  the  series.  Thanks  to  them  we  know  that  the  intermediate 
between  the  sharp  fricative  and  soft  explosive  was  the  correspond- 
ing soft  fricative.  Thus  the  transition  from  /  to  h  is  effected  by  v ; 
from  h  to  g  hard  by  a  soft  li ;  from  the  English  th  hard  to  the  soft 

*  The  oldest  Frisian  records  extant  are  some  legal  documents  referred  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  has  recently  appeared 
an  extraordinary  vrork  under  the  title  of  '"  The  Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a 
MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  original  Frisian  text,  accompanied  by 
an  English  version  of  Dr.  Ottema's  Dutch  translation,  by  W.  R.  Sandbach," 
London :  Triibner  and  Co.,  1876.  This  3IS.,  its  Dutch  editor  asks  us  to 
believe,  is  but  a  copy  of  an  older  one  still,  that  being  in  its  turn  a  copy  of 
another,  and  so  on  back  to  the  original,  composed  mainly  in  the  year  B.C. 
559.  It  purports  to  give  an  account  of  the  -wanderings  and  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Frisian  people,  but  teems  with  such  gross  absurdities  and 
glaring  anachronisms,  both  philological  and  chronological,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  deceive  anyone  at  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  authenticity. 
As  literary  forgeries  the  poems  of  "  The  Monk  Rowley"  were  triumphs  of 
genius  compared  with  this  clumsy  and  impudent  fraud. — l:\ote  by  Translator^ 
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d  by  the  English  tli  soft,  making  altogether  three  successive  stages, 
which  will  be'  made  clear  by  one  or  two  examples.  The  organic 
pronoun  ta,  by  passing  from  a  strong  explosive  to  a  sharp  fricative, 
appears  in  Gothic  as  tlia  {th  hard),  while  in  the  English  article  the, 
this  sharp  fricative  has  become  soft,  and  in  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
de  we  see  the  evolution  fully  carried  out.  Thus  also  the  Dutch 
doom  answers  to  the  Gothic  thaurnus  =  thorn,  voor  to  faur  =  ioT, 
vol  =  fulls  =  full.  At  the  same  time  the  English  does  not  always 
stop  at  the  intermediate  letter  on  the  one  hand,  nor  does  it  on  the 
other  always  pass  over  to  that  letter,  but  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  th  hard  showing  it  still  in  the  first  period  ;  the  word  just  quoted, 
thorn,  for  instance,  standing  \nth.  the  Gothic  in  the  first  stage, 
as  compared  with  the  Dutch  doom  in  the  third.  But  this  in  no 
way  affects  the  principle,  and  a  time  may  be  confidently  anticipated 
when  every  th  in  English  will  have  become  d,  as  is  abeady  the  case 
in  Dutch  and  Flemish.  A  number  of  English  dialects  have 
already  arrived  at  this  third  period,  as  shown  by  dey  for  they,  de 
for  the,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  voi-  for  for  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
/  becoming  v  in  the  same  way  in  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Somersetshire.  The  literary  standard  will,  in  its  turn,  have 
eventually  to  suffer  the  su.ccessive  modifications  that  its  dialects 
are  now  passing  through.  [On  the  other  hand,  the  literary  standard 
itself,  and  the  spread  of  education,  are  meantime  acting  as  a  most 
powerful  check  against  this  very  tendency,  so  that  the  modifications 
above  spoken  of,  instead  of  being  further  developed,  are  actually 
dying  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  a  corresponding 
reaction  has  set  in  in  favour  of  the  older  pronunciation.  Thus, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  even  the  hard  th  had  in  some  cases 
passed  over  to  the  soft  d,  such  expressions  as  "  dree  or  voar  years 
ago,"  common  enough  some  years  back,  are*  now  rarely  heard, 
except  among  the  extremely  old  and  extremely  young.  The 
School  Board  here,  as  elsewhere,  shows  itself  the  implacable  enemy 
of  aU  dialectic  variety,  and  is  everywhere  efiecting  changes  in  the 
Consei-vathe  interest,  that  is,  ranning  counter  to  the  tendency 
spoken  of  above.] 
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(4)   The  High  German  Group. 

ISTeAV  High  German  occupies  a  ■wide  domain  in  tlie  very  heart 
of  Europe.  In  the  northern  lowlands  it  is  the  literary  and  culti- 
vated language  of  coimtries  where  Low  German  proper  is  spoken, 
and  as  such  it  reaches  as  far  as  Flensborg,  in  South  Sleswig. 
Towards  the  north-east  it  extends  almost  to  the  Eussian  frontier, 
where,  however,  a  narrow  Lithuanian  strip  maintains  itself,  below 
]\Iemel  and  Tilsit.  A  more  extensive  Polish  tract  shuts  it  off  from 
the  frontiers  of  Poland ;  hut  even  here  it  at  least  occupies  all  the 
chief  places,  such  as  Graudenz,  Thorn,  Posen,  and  Oppeln.  In- 
closing east  and  Avest  the  Tzech  or  Bohemian  territory,  and  coming- 
southward  hy  the  neighbourhood  of  Pilsen  and  Budweis,  towards 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  the  German  frontier  reaches  Presburg,  for  some 
forty  leagues  skirting  the  Magyar  territory,  and  takes  in  north 
Styria  (Gratz),  north  Carinthia  (Klagenfurt),  the  greater  part  of 
Tyrol,  and  tlu"ee-fourths  of  Switzerland.  Leaving  Belfort  on  the 
west,  it  returns  northwards  by  the  Yosges,  as  far  as  Strasburg, 
then  turns  obliquely  towards  the  north-Avest  so  as  to  inclose  Thion- 
ville  and  Arlon.  Thence  extending  to  Aix-la-(?hapene,  it  henceforth 
foUoAvs  very  closelj^  the  Netherlandish  frontier.  In  the  Austrian 
Empire  it  is  spoken  by  about  9,000,000,  and  in  SAvitzerland  by  nearly 
2,000,000. 

NeAV  High  German  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Teutonic  branch,  Avhich  it  represents,  had  previously  passed 
tlu'ough  tAvo  stages — the  old  High  German  and  the  middle  High 
German.  With  these  our  survey  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  must 
conclude. 

Of  High  German  there  are  tAvo  kinds,  the  strict  grammatical 
language,  and  the  -current  speech  that  has  not  conformed  to  the 
common  laAV.  These,  however,  are  not  tAvo  tlistinct  languages,  but 
one  and  the  same  substantially,  each  containing  about  equal  parts 
of  the  tAvo  elements.  This,  as  Ave  shall  see,  is  OAving  to  the  fact 
that  German  Avas  developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  courts,  and 
does  not  therefore  represent  any  particular  dialect  that  has  passed 
from  the  vidgar  to  the  literary  state. 
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The  fiuidamental  but  extremely  simple  principle  of  this  gram- 
matical style  consists  in  a  further  strengthening  of  the  organic 
explosives.  We  have  seen  that  the  primitive  Aryan  ijli,  dh,  hh 
had  become  g,  d,  h,  in  Gothic,  Low  German,  and  Xorse.  They  are 
now  further  strengthened  to  /•,  t,  p,  in  High  German.  Again,  the 
organic  <j,  d,  h,  having  become  Ic,  t,  p  in  the  Low  German  grouj), 
they  are  in  the  same  way  further  strengthened  in  High  German, 
li  changing  to  li  (also  written  hh  and  ch),  p  to/  (also  written  j)/'  or 
pli),  wliile  t,  instead  of  becoming  tk  fricative,  changes  to  ts  written 
as  z.  The  organic  explosives,  k,  t,  p>,  having  become  h.,  th,  f,  in  the 
Low  German  idioms,  High  German  retams  the  h  and  f,  which 
were  incapable  of  being  further  strengthened,  while  to  the  th  soft 
it  aj^plies  the  law  of  "  polarity,"  this  thhd  series  thus  reappearing 
in  High  German  as  h,  d,  /. 

This  is  the  reason  why  a  German  cZ  answers  to  the  English  th, 
der,  dorn,  drei,  diinn,  standing  for  tlie,  thorn,  three,  thin.  And 
here  again,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  English  is  thus  one  degree 
(sometimes  two)  purer  than  German,  zdhrner,  ziihre,  zu,  zwei  being 
in  this  respect  less  pure  than  tame,  tear,  to,  two.  Hence  the 
absurdity  of  deriving  Enghsh  from  High  German,  from  which  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  derive  the  Gothic  itself.  They  are 
two  parallel  branches,  the  phenomenon  of  a  fm-ther  strengthening 
of  certain  consonants  rendering  German  unquestionably  inferior  to 
English. 

AJl  the  High  Crerman  dialects  have  changed  to  t,  z,  d,  the  d,  th,  t 
of  the  Low  German  group ;  and  on  this  account  they  so  far  belong 
to  the  strict  High  German  division.  But  the  case  is  different  witli 
the  two  other  orders  of  consonants,  some  oidy  of  these  idioms 
having  changed  k  and  ij  of  the  first  stage  to  //,  h,  and^),  h,  to  f,  pi. 
That  is  to  say,  some  only  of  them  have  worked  out  the  principle  to 
its  fullest  extent.  "\^liilst  Gothic,  for  instance,  says  hrlnnan  =  to 
burn,  some  High  German  dialects  sa}',  prlnmin,  and  these  conse- 
quently belong  to  the  strict  division ;  but  others  have  not 
strengthened  the  h,  and  the  present  literary  German  A\Tites  hrenmn. 
The  (jothic  galeiks  =  Vikc,  appears  in  the  strict  old  High  German  as 
kilih,  but  the  literary  language  again  writes  (jleich.     So  also  the 
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GotMc  Tcunuan  =  io  ken,  to  know,  becomes  in  the  strict  High 
German  chunnan  (where  ch  =  h),  and  in  literary  German  liennen. 
But,  as  stated,  the  evohition  has  been  completely  worked  out  in 
the  case  of  the  dental  series. 

Old  High  German  comprises  three  principal  dialects,  themselves 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  less  important  varieties.  The  three 
main  divisions  are  :  The  Franlcisli,  Alamanno-Sioahian,  and  Austro- 
Bavarian,  their  Kterary  remains  ranging  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  centiuy.  The  leading  feature  of  these  idioms  is  their 
retention  of  the  old  vowel  endings  :  nirmi  =  I  take  ;  nimit  =  he 
takes  ;  nhnat  =  you  take.  With  the  twelfth  century  we  shaU  see 
that  these  vowels  began  to  change  to  c  or  disappear  altogether. 
Old  High  German  had,  properly  speaking,  no  national  literatui'e ;  it 
possesses  a  number  of  versions  of  religious  works  and  some 
Christian  poems,  but  no  genuine  Teutonic  records. 

Middle  High  German  sets  in  Avith  the  tweKth  century,  Avhen  its 
literature  returns  to  the  old  traditions  and  legends  neglected  by  the 
old  High  German  ;  but  these  national  subjects  are  now  contem- 
plated through  the  medium  of  Christian  thoughts  and  conceptions. 
This  period,  which  lasts  about  four  hundred  years,  is  the  age  of  the 
renoAvned  jMinnesingers,  Walther  von  der  A^ogelweide,  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  Xithart,  Heuirich  von  Morungen,  Tanhuser. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  language  of  this  period  is  the 
absorption  in  e  of  the  different  vowels  of  the  final  grammatical 
syllables.  Thus  the  old  High  German  (jtbu  now  becomes  (jihe  = 
I  give.  The  various  old  High  German  dialects  were  also  subjected 
to  this  law,  Avliilst  continuing  each  to  preserve  its  own  individuality 
and  special  character.  There  was,  however,  formed  a  Kterary  and 
Court  standard,  based  on  the  Swabian  dialect,*  which  had  no 
precedent  in  the  foregoing  period. 

Two  striking  facts,  says  Schleicher,  distinguish  middle  from 
modern  High  German.  In  the  first  the  radical  syllable  is  some- 
times long  and  sometimes  short ;  in  the  second  it  is  always  long 
and  accented.     Hence  accent  in  modern  German  determines  the 

*  Sclileiclier,  "Die  Deutsche  Sprache,"  2ud  ed.  p.  103  and  follo-ning. 
Stuttgart,  1869. 
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length  of  the  sj'Uahle  it  falls  on,  that  is  the  radical.  The  other 
point  he  thus  explains  :  "  In  old  High  German  we  have  to  do  only 
with  the  dialect  of  whoever  happened  to  he  writing.  There  was 
no  literary  standard  in  general  use,  and  claiming  superiority  over 
the  other  dialects.  During  the  period  of  middle  High  German  a 
more  general  language  was  developed,  that  of  the  Courts.  Modern 
German  is  still  less  a  particidar  tUalect  than  was  the  middle  High 
German  of  the  Courts.  It  is  not  the  speech  of  any  particular 
locality,  having  never  heen  spoken  hy  any  community.  This  is 
the  reason  why  German  is  so  artificial,  and  why  in  its  phonology 
and  formations  it  is  often  so  unnatural.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  unprovincial  character,  it  acquires  the 
power  of  serving  as  a  hond  of  union  between  the  various  Germanic 
branches." — (Ojx  cit.  ibid.) 

German  can  he  traced  step  hy  step  from  the  time  of  Luther  do■v^^^ 
to  the  present  day.  During  this  period  of  three  hundred  years  it 
has  doubtless  undergone  many  modifications,  but  it  is,  in  substance, 
always  one  and  the  same  language.  We  see  it  taking  its  rise  in 
the  Chancelleries  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  we  see  the  dij)lomatic 
documents  borrowing  arbitrarily  from  the  various  current  forms  of 
speech,  so  that  German,  in  a  sense,  is  born  on  paper.  Thanks  to 
the  influence  of  these  official  deeds,  thanks  above  all  to  the  spread 
of  Lutheranism,  it  gradually  makes  its  way,  penetrating  into  the 
sanctuary,  into  the  schoolroom,  into  the  coiui;s  of  justice.  The 
vulgar  idioms  yield  slowly  before  it,  until  at  last  they  find  them- 
selves banished  to  the  rural  districts. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  eccentric  orthography 
Avith  which  it  was  handicapped  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  speed 
its  literary  diffusion.  There  is  nothing  more  arbitrary  [except  the 
French  and  English  systems]  than  this  orthography.  To  lengthen 
vowels  an  h  is  sometimes  placed  after  them,  a  letter  answering 
to  absolutely  nothing  in  the  past  hfe  of  the  word  thus  dis- 
figured; long  vowels  are  also  denoted  by  doubling  them,  and  as 
their  length  is  on  other  occasions  denoted  by  no  expedient  at  aU,  it 
follows  that  a  long  a  may  be  rendered  in  thi-ee  different  ways — hy 
a  simple  a,  by  ah,  and  by  aa,  as  is  the  case  Avith  the  three  words 
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zwar,  tvahr,  haar.  Again,  instead  of  a  simple  /,  Ave  often  meet  ydWi 
ie,  while  i  alone  frequently  occurs  where  historical  etjonology 
would  requh'e  ie.  Lastly,  Avhat  is  no  less  whimsical,  t  is  often 
replaced  by  tli.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  at  effecting  at  least 
a  i^artial  reform  of  modern  German  spelling,'  and  these  efforts  Avill 
no  doubt  be  renewed,  but  Ave  can  hardly  believe  they  Avill  ever 
prove  successful. 

§  8. — The  Slaronic  Languages. 

The  SlaA'onic  tongues  during  Medieval  times  (se\"enth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  centuries)  occupied  extensive  tracts  Avhere  German  alone 
is  now  spoken.  Such  Avere  Pomerania,  jNIecklenburg,  Branden- 
burg, Saxonj-,  West  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria,  the  greater  part  of 
Upper  Austria,  Xortli  Styria,  and  Xorth  Cariuthia.  Slavonic 
tongues  were  thus  spoken  in  the  localities  noAV  occupied  by  Kiel, 
Lubeck,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Leipzig,  Baireuth,  Linz,  Saltzburg, 
Gratz,  and  Vienna. 

The  Slavonic  tongues  are  generally  diAdded  into  two  principal 
groups.  But  before  specifying  them,  or  attempting  a  general 
classification  of  all  the  members  of  this  family,  it  Avill  be  first 
necessary  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  SlaA'onic 
language. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Slave  races  had  reached  their  extreme 
Avestern  limits,  Avhere  they  found  themseh^es  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  Christianity  on  the  east  and  south,  from  the  tAVO 
central  points  Constantinople  and  Eome.*  The  Bulgarians,  Serbes, 
and  Eussians  Avere  visited  by  the  missionaries  from  Constantinople, 
Avhose  triumphs  Avere  extremely  rapid.  With  Christianity  a  regular 
liturgy  Avas  introduced  into  the  SlaA'onic  language. 

The  apostleship  of  the  brothers  Constantine  (Cyrillus)  and 
^Methodius  gaA'e  a  decisive  impidse  to  this  moA'ement.  ToAvards  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  centur}-  Cyrillus  remodelled  the  Greek  alphabet 
for  the  use  of  the  Slaves  and  Bulgarians,  and  translated  the  Gospels 
and  a  number  of  liturgical  pieces,  thereafter  proceeding  Avith  his 

*  Schafarik,  "  Geschiclite  der  Siidslavischen  Littcratm-,"  hi.   Prague,  1865. 
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brother  to  the  kSlares  of  Moravia.  Methodius,  Bishop  of  ]\Ioravia 
and  Pamionia,  outlived  his  brother,  dying  in  a.d.  885.  The  gospel 
of  Ostromir,  dating  from  a.d.  1056,  is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the 
language  used  by  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  being  employed  in  the  church  service,  is  lcno"\Ani  as  Church 
Slavonic,  besides  being  called  by  some  other  titles,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  modification  of  the  Greek  alphabet  effected  by  Cyrillus  came 
to  be  called  CyrilUan  or  Cyrillic,  and  is  still  in  use  in  an  almost 
identical  form  amongst  the  Eussians,  Bulgarians,  and  Serbes  [or 
at  least  such  of  the  latter  as  belong  to  the  "  orthodox "  Greek 
Church — that  is,  the  Chiu'ch  independent  of  Eome.]  The  Euma 
nians,  though  speaking  a  neo-Latin  tongue,  had  also  adopted  this 
alphabet,  but  have  fortunately  since  discarded  it  and  returned  to 
the  Eoman  system,  adding  a  number  of  more  or  less  conventional 
symbols  for  soimds  peculiar  to  their  language. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  day  may  come  when  Eussian  literature 
also  may  in  its  turn  give  up  its  traditional  alphabet.  Without 
anticipating  the  circumstances  that  may  bring  about  this  great  and 
fruitful  change,  we  may  believe  that  they  will  not  be  long  deferred, 
advantageoiis  as  the  reform  would  prove  to  the  civilisation  of  both 
extremities  of  Europe. 

The  Slaves  of  the  Latin  rite  made  use  of  another  alphabet,  also 
kno"\\Ti  as  the  Glwjnlitir,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  obsciu'e.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  was  the  older  of  the  two,  but  the  most 
received  and  likely  opinion  noAV  is  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  perver- 
sion of  the  Cyrillian.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  centiuy,  owing  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  the  south-western 
Slaves  to  preserve,  by  means  of  incomprehensible  characters,  a 
litiu'gy  that  had  been  condemned  by  a  council.  But  however  this 
be,  to  us  it  seems  all  but  proven  that  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  has  no 
other  origin  than  the  Cyrillian  system.* 

*  This  view  would  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  generally  accepted  as  is  here 
implied.  It  is  certainly  not  entertained  by  Miklosich,  a  great  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  in  his  "  Standard  Alphabet,"  Dr.  Lepsius  remarks  that 
"  the  Glagolitic  is  based  on  an  old  national  alphabet  which  originally  was 
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It  is  impossible  now  accurately  to  determine  the  geographical 
limits  of  Church  Slavonic  in  the  ninth  century,  and  those 
who  have  essayed  to  clear  up  this  obscure  point  have  not  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  Some  think  it  was  spoken  in  the  south- 
west of  the  present  Eussia ;  others  in  Moravia,  and  others  again  in 
the  regions  of  the  present  Carinthia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Servia  ; 
whde  some  suppose  that  it  spread  over  the  whole  territory  betAveen 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  According  to  Dobrovsky,  whose 
opinion  must  always  carry  great  weight  in  all  questions  of  Slavonic 
philology,,  it  was  spoken  northwards  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  passing  through' 
Belgrade  and  southwards  as  far  as  Salonika — that  is  ia  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia. 

Church  Slavonic  has  entirely  disappeared  as  a  spoken  idiom,  but 
survives,  as  stated,  as  a  liturgical  language;  not,  however,  with- 
out having  undergone  some  shght  changes,  due  especially  to  the 
influence  of  the  living  tongues,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
employed  as  a  dead  language.  These  changes  have  been  investi- 
gated and  are  well  understood,  now  forming  the  basis  of  the  two- 
fold division  into  old  and  modern  Church  Slavonic.  It  is  the  first, 
of  course,  that  philologists  so  frequently  avail  themselves  of  in  the 
study  of  the  Slavonic  tongues,  although  it  should  not  be  looked  on 
as  the  common  source  of  all  of  them. 

The  Slavonic  idioms  now  spoken  are  the  Russian,  Ruthenian, 
Polish,  Tsech,  Slovakian,  the  two  Sorhian  dialects,  Bulgarian, 
Servo-Croatian,  and  Slovenian. 

The  limits  of  Russian,  northwards  and  eastwards,  are  difficult  to 
determine,  as  it  here  comes  in  contact  with  the  numerous  Uralo- 
Altdic  idioms  (Samoyede,  Wogul,  &c.),  which  it  is  gradually 
encroaching  on.  Towards  the  Baltic  it  scarcely  touches  the  coast- 
line occupied  by  the  Finnic  idioms  (Suomi  and  Esthonian),  the 

taken  from  tlie  Greek,  but  was  remodelled  in  the  ninth  century  and  adapted 
to  Christian  literature  by  the  two  Slavonic  apostles,  Cyrillus  and  Methodius, 
brothers : "  2nd  ed.  p.  143.  The  Cyrillian  Dr.  Lepsius  attributes  to  St. 
Clemens,  who  introduced  it  soon  after  the  other,  about  a.d.  900.  I6Jd.,p.  147. 
— Kote  by  Translator. 
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Swedish  (at  Helsingfors),  and  the  Lettic  (Riga,  Mitau) ;  a  little 
farther  south  it  comes  in  contact  with  Lithuanian.  From  Grrodno 
to  about  a  hundred  leagues  southwards,  and  in  nearly  a  straight 
line,  it  is  flanked  on  the  west  by  Polish  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  south  it 
meets  the  Euthenian,  of  which  presently. 

These  limits,  however,  comprise  the  so-called  "  "Wliite  Russian  " 
dialect,  spoken  by  about  3,000,000,  to  the  north  of  Euthenian, 
to  the  west  of  Eussian,  and  east  of  Lithuanian  and  Polish,  at 
Vitebsk,  Minsk,  Mohilev,  but  whose  literature  is  insignificant. 

Great  Rusdan,  or  simply  Russian,  as  written,  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  spoken  form,  the  literary  style  having  bon-owed  largely 
from  the  Church  Slavonic.  The  oldest  Eussian  monuments,  whose 
records  can  be  traced  to  the  eleventh  century,  consist  of  tales  and 
narrative  poems.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  language  was 
reduced  to  uniformity,  thanks  partly  to  the  famous  scholar  and  man 
of  letters  Lomonosov  (1711-66),  after  which  epoch  it  has  sho^vn 
signs  of  an  originality  and  Hterary  ^^'itality  that  is  too  seldom 
appreciated. 

Eussian  grammar,  unfortunately,  presents  serious  difficulties  to 
the  student  familiar  with  the  Eomance  and  Teutonic  tongues  alone. 
Its  phonology  is  somewhat  complex,  nor  is  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
always  the  same.  Thus,  o.,  in  untoned  syllables,  is  somewhat  like 
e,  while  e  itseK  is  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  shut.  In  un- 
toned syllal  )les  o  is  uttered  lilve  a,  as  in  Jcololiol  =  bell,  where  the 
accent  being  on  the  first,  the  first  o  alone  retains  its  force,  the  others 
becoming  a  :  kolakal.  Moreover,  Eussian  accent  itself,  like  that  of 
some  cognate  tongues,  is  not  at  all  easy  ;  though  well  enough  known, 
its  laws  are  far  from  all  being  yet  determined. 

Eussian  declension  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  its  congeners,  the 
only  point  to  be  noticed  being  the  phonetic  laws  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  it.  In  its  conjugation,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  com- 
plete loss  of  two  of  the  old  tenses — the  aorist  and  the  imperfect 
— lost  also  in  Euthenian,  but  retained  in  Servian  and  Bulgarian, 
and  traces  of  which  are  to  be  detected  in  the  oldest  Polish  and 
Tsech  monuments.  They  are  replaced  in  Eussian  by  a  participle  : 
(m  dal  =  \v(i  has  given  (mas.),  dala  fern.,  dalo  neuter,  dali  plural  of 
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all  genders,  a  periphrasis  wliicli  has  somewhat  the  sense  of  "I  am 
liaving  given,  we  are  having  given." 

Ridlicnian,  called  also  Ru-viiah  and  Littlc-Raadan  [and  even 
Small-Rnssiaii],  is  not  a  Russian  dialect,  though  nearer  akin  to  it 
than  any  of  the  other  cognate  tongues.  It  occupies  approxmiately 
one-fourth  of  European  Eussian,  south  of  a  nearly  straight  line, 
passing  above  Vladimir  in  Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Kliarko'v.  In 
Austria  it  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Galicia,  skirting- 
Hungary  on  the  north-east,  above  the  Magyar  and  Eumanian. 
The  Russian  Ruthenians,  including  the  Cossacks,  ai-e  about 
11,500,000  and  those  of  Austria  upwards  of  3,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  over  14,500,000  speaking  Little-Russian. 

Their  literature,  like  that  of  the  southern  Slaves,  and  like  that  of 
the  Russians  themselves,  is  above  all  national  and  traditional.  A 
great  number  of  compositions  in  Ruthenian  have  Avithin  the  last 
fifty  years  been  pid:>lished  under  the  titles  of  popular  songs  of 
ITkrania,  national  songs  of  southern  Russia,  of  Cralicia,  and 
Yolhynia. 

Though  diverging  little  from  Russian,  Ruthenian  still  distinctly 
differs  from  it.  Thus,  it  does  not  convert  into  liquids  all  the  con- 
sonants that  may  be  so  treated  in  Russian,  amongst  others  the 
labials  p,  h,  v,  m.  It  changes  the  older  k  and  (j  to  clt  and  French 
j  oftener  than  Russian  does  •  its  accent  often  differs ;  it  has  lost  the 
present  jjarticiple  passive  retained  in  Russian,  and  it  possesses 
infinitive  forms  with  diminutive  meanings.  These,  Avith  some  other 
more  or  less  noteworthy  peculiarities,  have  sufficed  to  cause  it  to  be 
treated  as  a  distinct  and  clearly-marked  idiom. 

Polish  comprises  a  number  of  dialects,  the  Avhole  covering  a- vast 
extent  of  territory,  divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
Its  eastern  frontier  extends  from  Grodno  to  Jaroslav,  jiartly  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Bug  ;  but  its  western  limits  are  less  distinct, 
being  daily  encroached  on  in  this  direction  by  German,  which  has 
already  occupied  aU  the  more  important  localities.  In  Austria 
Polish  is  restricted  to  western  Galicia,  a  tract  nmch  less  in  size  than 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  same  region,  occupied,  as  above  stated, 
by  the  Ruthenians.     German  has  gained  considerably  on  the  Polish 
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domain,  its  Avhole  eastern  territory,  even  in  Russia,  being  inter- 
spersed with  German-speaking  communities,  some  reaching  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Warsaw ;  nor  has  Galicia  escaped  this  invasion, 
due  mainly  to  the  spread  eastwards  of  the  German  Jews. 

The  number  of  Poles  in.  Russia  is  set  down  at  4,700,000,  in 
Prussia  at  2,450,000,  and  in  Austria  and  Hungary  at  2,465,000, 
making  an  approximate  total  of  9,615,000  still  speaking  Polish. 

Its  phonology  is  simple  enough,  and  the  alphabet  employed  by 
it  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  most  defective.  Thus  the  sound 
of  cli  (as  in  church),  instead  of  being  denoted  by  a  single  symbol, 
such  as  the  c  Tsech  and  Croatian,  is  expressed  by  the  combination 
cz,  while  sz  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  Tsech  and  Croatian  s 
answering  to  our  sh,  and  instead  of  the  Croatian  or  English  v  it 
uses  w  in  the  German  fashion.  Xor  are  these  the  only  short- 
comings of  its  method  of  transcription,  so  that  should  the  pre- 
sent efforts  at  reform  prove  successful,  there  will  be  good  grounds 
for  congratidation. 

Besides  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,'  y  (somewhat  Hke  French  u),  e 
(very  like  i  in  sound),  6  (resembling  the  English  oo),  there  are  two 
nasal  vowels,  answering  to  some  extent  to  the  French  an  and  in, 
but  in  certain  cases,  especially  at  the  end  of  words,  being  uttered 
as  0  and  e.  In  short  they  corresj)ond  to  two  nasal  vowels  of  the 
old  Church  Slavonic,  which  seemed  to  have  answered  to  the  French 
on  and  in.  The  variations  of  the  Polish  consonants,  according  to 
their  juxtaposition  with  certain  other  consonants,  are  somewhat 
important,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fricatives,  which  often  undergo  such 
permutations  as  to  render  the  origin  of  the  word  very  obscure. 
Accent  is  very  simple,  falling  always  on  the  penultimate,  except  in 
foreign  words,  whereas  in  Russian  and  Ruthenian,  as  aheady 
remarked,  it  may  fall  on  any  syllable,  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
same  is  the  case  in  Slovenian  and  Croato-Servian,  while  in  Tsech 
and  Sorabian  it  affects  the  first  syllable.  Hence  Polish  is  in  this 
respect  clearly  distinguished  from  its  congeners. 

Polish  literature  is  at  once  important  and  original,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  including  a  great  number  of 
chroniclers   and  poets,   some  of  them  as  old  as  the  twelfth.     It 
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continues  still  to  flourish.,  and  a  statement  published  in  connection 
with  the  last  Exhibition  of  Vienna  gives  three  thousand  and 
upwards  as  the  number  of  works  either  printed  in  Polish  or  pub- 
lished by  Poles  in  foreign  tongues  during  the  single  year  1871. 

The  actual  limits  of  Tsech  and  of  SlovaJcian,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  it,  are  not  easy  to  determine.  The  region  occupied  by 
them,  comprising  all  Bohemia,  except  a  strip  on  the  west  and  north, 
tbe  greater  part  of  Moravia,  and  the  tract  to  the  south  of  the  Polish, 
domain,  stretches  from  Pilsen  to  the  Carpathians,  for  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  varying  in  breadth  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  last  ofiicial  returns  estimate  the  number 
of  Tsechs,  Moravians,  and  Slovakians  at  about  6,500,000. 

From  the  time  of  its  earliest  records,  dating  from  the  eighthi 
century,  the  Tsech.  language  has  imdergone  serious  modifications,  a 
fact  to  be  attributed  to  the  important  political  movements  of 
which.  Bohemia  has  been  the  scene,  ^or  do  we  refer  merely  to 
ortbographic  differences,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  oldest  Tsech. 
documents  the  Eoman  letters  were  used  in  their  simple  state,  with- 
out being  supplemented  by  the  necessary  diacritical  signs ;  the 
changes  alluded  to  affect  the  structure  itself  of  the  language.  The 
reform  of  the  Tsech  orthographic  system,  begun  some  centuries 
back,  was  completed  in  1830,  by  the  substitution  of  the  ordinary 
Eoman  for  the  medieval  Gothic  characters,  and  the  finishing  stroke 
was  given  to  it  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  discarding  the  Polish  and 
German  w  for  the  Latin  v.  This  reform,  so  urgently  needed  in 
itself,  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the  language  also,  and  for 
its  development  and  diffusion.  iSTotliing  was  more  uncertaia  than 
the  old  Tsech  writing  system,  in  which  one  and  the  same  sound  was- 
often  denoted  in  three,  four,  five,  and  sis  different  ways.  Thus  s 
Avas  transcribed  by  z,  s,  sz,  szs,  zz,  and  ss  indifferently,  k  by  c,  k,  q, 
ch,  ks,  ck,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  Eoman  letter 
often  stood  for  three  or  four  totally  different  sounds,  so  that  the 
difficulty  of  correctly  settling  the  old  Tsech  texts  may  easily  be 
conceived,  with  such  a  system,  or  rather  utter  want  of  system,  as  this. 

The  Tsech  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y  (usually  pronounced  as  i)  have 
all  their  corresponding  long  vowels  now  marked  Avith  an  oblique 
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stroke :  a,  e,  kc.  Another  Tsech  vowel,  pronounced  ^je,  has  no 
diacritical  sign  to  denote  its  long  sound.  Tsech  also  possesses  the 
vowels  r  and  I,  always  short  in  the  ordinary  dialect,  hut  which  may 
he  long  in  Slovakian.  But  the  Polish  nasal  vowels  are  unknown, 
nor  have  any  traces  of  them  heen  discovered  in  the  oldest  texts. 
The  Tsech  vowels  are  somewhat  shifting,  heing  especially  affected 
hy  contact  with  a  j  (pronounced  y),  which  changes,  for  instance,  to 
e  and  i  the  following  a  and  e,  and  to  e  the  preceding  a.  The 
consonantal  system  is  rich,  including  some  liquid  dentals,  a  peculiar 
r  answering  to  the  Polish  rz,  and  with  the  force  of  the  Prench  rj, 
besides  some  fricatives  readily  affected  hy  contact  with  certain  other 
sounds.  It  has  heen  above  stated  that  in  Tsech,  the  accent  falls  on 
the  first  syllable  of  every  word.  Let  us  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  old  Tsech  conjugation  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
that  the  modem  language,  like  most  of  the  cognate  tongues,  has  lost 
the  old  imperfect  and  aorist. 

Tsech  Hterature  dates,  as  already  stated,  from  the  eighth  century, 
its  first  records  being  the  celebrated  manuscripts  of  Kralovdor 
(Konigenliof)  and  of  Zelenohora  (Griinberg),  discovered  in  1817, 
and  the  genuineness  of  which  is  now  established.  They  belong  to 
the  transition  period  from  heathendom  to  Christianity,  and  are  as 
important  phUologically  as  they  are  for  the  study  of  the  old 
Bohemian  religious  myths.  There  are  also  several  fragments  dating 
from  the  tenth  century.  Down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Hussite  war, 
Bohemia,  which  had  struck  the  first  note  of  religious  freedom, 
possessed  the  most  important  of  all  the  Slavonic  literatures.  When 
it  fell  under  German  rule,  its  national  speech  was  rigorously 
proscribed,  whoever  attempted  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  honour, 
becoming  the  victims  of  the  Jesuits.  [There  seems  here  to  be  a 
trifling  anachronism,  Bohemia  ha\T[ng  been  finally  brought  ^vithin 
the  German  pohtical  system  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Hussite 
struggle,  in  1437 ;  that  is  to  say,  about  a  centiu-y  before  the 
foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Loyola,  1491-1556.] 
It  was  not  tni  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  Bohemian 
letters  were  again  revived. 

The   Sorbian,    or   Sorahian,    called   also    Wendic,   or  Liisatian 
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comprises  two  distinct  varieties,  High  and  Loio  Sorhian  [or,  according 
to  some  Sor"bian  writers,  High  Liisatian  and  Wendic].  Its  whole 
territory  is  now  reduced  to  ahout  twenty-five  leagues  by  twelve, 
"watered  hy  the  Spree,  two-thirds  in  Prussia,  and  the  rest  on  the 
south  in  Saxony,  its  most  important  points  (Kottbus,  Bautzen) 
being  abeady  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  German.  A  tract  of 
about  twelve  leagues  separates  the  Sorbian  frontier  southwards  from 
the  northern  Tsech  frontier.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Lusatian  territory  was  twice  as  extensive  as  at  present, 
and  it  is  being  still  constantly  encroached  on  from  the  north,  west, 
and  east  by  the  German,  so  that  it  now  contains  scarcely  more  than 
a  population  of  130,000  speaking  Slave  dialects. 

The  oldest  printed  Wendic  document  is  a  book  of  Catholic 
devotion,  published  in  1512.  During  the  seventeenth  century  there 
■were  a  number  of  works  ^v^itten  in  Sorbian,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninteenth  this  literature  was  almost  entirely  extinct.  Attempts 
were  later  on  made  to  revive  it,  and  in  1845  a  society  was  formed, 
around  Avhich  the  literary  life  of  the  country  has  rallied. 

The  Servian,  or  Croatian,  or  better  still,  the  Servo-Croatian,  with 
its  two  great  intellectual  centres,  Belgrade  and  Agram,  or  Zagreb, 
occupies  a  considerable  position  not  only  amongst  the  south 
Slavonic,  but  amongst  the  Slavonic  tongues  generally,  a  position  it 
is  entitled  to  on  the  threefold  ground  of  its  history,  philology,  and 
geography.  It  is  spread  over  the  principality  of  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  a  portion  of  south  Hungary  (Zombor),  Sla- 
vonia,  Croatia,  nearly  the  Avhole  of  Istria  and  Dahnatia,  a  region 
embracing  altogether  a  population  of  about  6,000,000.  In  such 
a  wide  domain  the  dialectic  varieties  are  naturally  somewhat 
numerous  ;  they  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  three  main  di'^'isions — 
the  western,  less  cultivated  than  the  others;  the  southern,  mostly  in 
Dalmatia ;  and  the  eastern,  in  Servia  and  south  Hungary,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  leading  feature  of  these  three  varieties 
is  the  different  pronunciation  of  a  vowel,  which  was  origiually 
Tindoubtedly  an  e.  In  Belgrade,  south  Hungary,  and  Sirmia  it 
stdl  retains  this  sound,  but  in  the  western  dialect  it  becomes  i,  and 
ia  the  southern  je  or  ije  (pronounced  ye  or  iye).     But  whether  you 
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say  vera,  vira,  or  i- //'era  =  belief ;  reka,  rika,  or  j-ye^Yt  =  river,  you 
■will  be  readily  understood  from  the  Adriatic  to  tbe  Eumanian 
frontier.  The  Croato-Servian  language  is  unfortunately  burdened 
with  a  twofold  writing  system,  in  the  east  the  Cyxillian,  in  the 
west  the  Latin  alphabet,  supplemented  with  some  accessory  symbols. 
This  much-to-be-regi'etted  discrepancy  is  the  result  of  the  old 
religious  scliism,  and  must  for  a  long  time  delay  the  union  that 
European  civilisation  has  so  much  interest  in  seeing  effected  between 
the  Serbes  of  Tm'key  and  the  triple  Dalmato-Croato-Slavonian 
territory.  'Soi  that  an  important  step  had  not  already  been  made 
in  this  dkection  at  the  beginning  of  this  centiu'y,  notably  by  the 
sort  of  unification  and  codification  eftected  by  the  celebrated  Youk 
Stephanovich  Karajich  for  the  languages  of  the  Servian  principality 
and  of  south  Hungary. 

When  Vouk  undertook  the  work  he  was  enabled  so  successfidly 
to  carry  out,  the  Servian  tongue  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet 
been  settled.  Most  of  the  literary  class  considered  as  their  national 
speech  a  somewhat  artificial  idiom  formed  of  old  Church  Slavonic 
elements  blended  with  those  of  the  really  living  and  current  tongue. 
The  latter  was  otherwise  treated  by  them  as  merely  a  vulgar  patois. 
Vouk,  however,  proposed  to  adopt  this  national  speech,  such  as  it 
was,  and  to  radically  reform  its  orthography.  The  struggle  lasted 
for  half  a  centiu'y,  but  he  succeeded  in  the  end,  thanlvs  to  his 
perfect  knoAvledge  of  the  Servo-Croatian  tongue,  as  well  as  to  the 
accuracy  and  scientific  character  of  his  labours. 

The  essence  of  the  Servo-Croatian  literature  is  the  ballad,  or 
national  song,  the  Pesma,  Pisma,  or  PJesma.  A  great  number  of 
these  pieces  have  been  collected  and  published.  Many  are  un- 
doubtedly very  old,  and  the  very  form  in  which  they  still  exist 
shows  how  little  the  language  has  been  changed  during  the  course 
of  centuries.  But  wliilst  its  grammar  has  remained  intact,  the 
vocabulary,  especially  of  the  eastern  variety,  has  admitted  far  too 
large  a  number  of  Turkish  words,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
inroad  of  German  and  French  terms  into  the  current  scientific  and 
literary  speech. 

Servia  and  the  Slavonic  countries  belonging  to  the  eastern  rite 
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have  had  a  special  literary  development,  which,  if  little  known,  is 
not  unimportant  in  itself.  It  dates  at  least  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  although  the  documents  belonging  to  this 
early  period  are  of  but  little  intrinsic  worth.  Before  this  time,  and 
at  most  before  the  twelfth  century,  there  are  no  records  of  the 
Ser\dan  tongue  beyond  a  series  of  words,  and  of  proper  names 
occurring  mainly  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  AV^iters. 

The  written  monuments  of  the  western  Servo-Croatian  territory 
date  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  choice  hterature  of  Eagusi 
was  not  developed  till  the  sixteenth.  Xor  was  it  till  the  end  of 
the  same  century  that  the  local  Croatian  literature  begins,  a 
literature  that  at  present  occupies  such  an  important  position  in  the 
domain  of  historical  criticism  and  the  science  of  language. 

The  special  study  of  the  Servo-Croatian  tongue  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  general  study  of  the  Slavonic  group,  ranking 
perhaps  in  this  respect  next  to  the  Church  Slavonic  itself.  In  fact, 
of  all  the  members  of  this  family,  the  Servo-Croatian  and  the 
Slovenian  are  those  that  have  least  suffered  in  their  phonology,  and 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  precisely  phonology  that  forms  the 
groundwork  of  all  philological  studies.  The  Slavonic  comparative 
grammar  of  Miklosieh,*  a  fundamental  work  for  the  study  of  the 
idioms  of  this  group,  at  every  step  supplies  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  vast  importance  of  Servo-Croatian,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Danichich,  Jagich,  and  Xovakovich  must 
remove  the  last  doubts  that  could  be  possibly  entertained  on  the 
subject. 

Servian  phonology,  which  is  by  no  means  complex,  comprises 
six  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  r ;  and  its  consonantal  system  is  no  less 
simple,  nearly  all  the  sounds  possessing  English  equivalents,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  the  two  liquid  palatals  6  and  gj.  The 
c  has  the  force  of  t  followed  by  the  Scotch  cli,  and  gj  that  of  an 
analogous  d.  The  Servian  accent  is  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner. 
There  are  usually  reckoned  four  kinds  of  accent,  which,  however, 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  two,  a  strong  and  weak,  each  both  long  and 
short.  Servo-Croatian  also  has  a  great  advantage  over  most  of  its 
*  "  Vergleicliende  Gram,  der  Slavischen  SpracLe."     Vienna,  1852, 
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congeners,  in  tlie  retention  of  the  organic  aorist  and  imperfect,  hih 
=fid,  hijah  =  eram ;  besides  possessing  a  perfect,  formed  by  means 
of  a  participle  :  sam  bio,  smo  hili  =  I  have  been,  we  have  been. 

Slovenian,  spoken  by  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons  in  south 
Carinthia  and  south  Styria,  Camiola,  and  a  part  of  north  Istria, 
is  near  akin  to  the  Servo-Croatian,  and  partakes  of  its  important 
philological  position.  Its  written  literature  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  not  lacking  in  merit,  was 
doubtless  prevented  from  acquiring  a  brilliant  future  by  the 
preponderance  of  Servo-Croatian  letters.  The  Protestant  works 
printed  at  Tubingen  are  the  most  important  monument  of 
Slovenian  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  two 
following  centuries  it  was  ably  represented  by  some  eminent 
writers.  ^lui-ko  and  Kopitar  shed  a  lustre  on  their  epoch,  though 
the  latter  wrote  in  German,  an  example  followed  by  his  fellow- 
countryman  and  pupQ  ]\Iiklosich,  whose  works  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  scientific  writers  of  Slavonic  race. 

Bulgarian  occupies  the  greater  part  of  European  Turkej',  north- 
wards following  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  Widdin  to 
Silistria,  and  even  beyond  that  point  westwards,  confining  with 
Albania,  southwards  being  separated  from  the  ^gean  and  Sea  of 
Marmora  only  by  some  narrow  strips  along  the  coast,  where  Greek 
and  Turkish  are  spoken,  and  eastwards  at  several  points  reaching 
the  Black  Sea,  and  sharing  with  Turkish  the  extreme  north-east 
corner  of  the  empire.  The  number  of  those  speaking  Bulgarian 
wiU  easily  amount  to  6,000,000,  if  we  include  those  settled  in 
south-western  Russia  and  in  Bessarabia,  ceded  to  Eumania  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

Of  all  the  Slavonic  tongues,  modern  Bulgarian  is  the  most 
corrupt.  In  common  with  Eumanian  and  Albanian,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  suffixing  the  article  to  the  end  of  the  word.  Its 
vocabulary  also  has  been  greatly  afi'ected  by  the  influence  of  the 
neighbouring  tongues — Turkish,  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Ptumanian. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  its  forms,  Bulgarian 
retains  some  traces  of  the  old  Slavonic  nasals  that  have  entirely 
•  disappeared  from  its  other  southern  congeners. 
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Bulgarian  literature  is  quite  recent ;  tlie  few  original  Bulgarian, 
writers  until  the  middle  of  this  century  employing  either  Eussian  or 
the  old  liturgical  language,  largely  mixed  with  Eussian.  Latterly 
education  has  spread  among  the  rising  generation,  which  possesses 
periodicals  and  a  literature  daily  on  the  increase.  The  obstacles 
thrown  by  the  Turks  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
European  nationalities  in  Turkey,  imfortunately  compel  the  Bul- 
garians to  study  abroad,  and  there  publish  their  works.  A  literary 
society,  already  occupying  a  position  of  some  influence,  has  lately 
been  founded  at  Braila,  in  Eumania. 

We  may  conclude  this  notice  by  mentioning  the  old  dialects  of 
the  Elbe  Slavonians,  known  by  the  name  of  Polahish,  idioms  now 
extinct,  and  whose  scanty  records,  greatly  affected  by  German 
influence,  date  from  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Eeference  has  abeady  been  made  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
Church  Slavonic  for  the  study  of  the  other  members  of  this 
family.  Still  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  in  the  gi-ammar 
of  this  tongue  a  very  faithful  reflex  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
speech.  Its  phonology  is  subject  to  far  more  serious  modifications 
than  is  that  either  of  Lithuanian  or  Greek.  Its  vocalismus  is  not 
certainly  very  complex,  although  the  frequent  nasalisation  of 
certain  sounds  is  an  infallible  proof  of  decay,  while  the  final 
vowels  are  greatly  afi'ected  by  certain  very  uniform  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  consonants  are  subjected  to  laws  of  attraction  and 
assimilation  both  very  numerous  and  very  delicate;  nor,  indeed,  is  this 
one  of  the  least  difficulties  presented  by  the  study  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues.  To  a  series  of  rather  complex  phonetic  laws  must  also  be 
added  the  multiplicity  of  the  consonants.  The  Slavonic  tongues, 
above  all  others,  may  be  said  to  require  a  careful  study  of  the 
phonetic  elements  of  speech  and  of  the  rules  regidating  their 
recurrence.  Doubtless  the  conjugation  is  relatively  simple,  but  the 
declension  has  only  too  frequently  departed  from  the  formida  of 
the  common  Aryan  tongue,  while  the  intricacy  of  the  phonetic 
laws  often  presented  by  the  clash  of  the  theme  with  the  endings 
enhances  the  difficulty  not  a  little. 
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A  rapid  glance  at  the  grammar  of  this  old  language  will  at  the 
same  time  give  ns  an  insight  into  the  general  structure  of  all  the 
Slavonic  tongues. 

Church  Slavonic  has  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y  (prohably 
French  u),  a  shut  e,  sometimes  pronounced  as  ya ;  further,  an  i  and 
a  u  semi-mute ;  and,  lastly,  two  nasals,  answering  in  sound  to  the 
French  in,  on. 

The  organic  Aryan  diphthongs  have  disappeared,  or  rather  have 
heen  contracted  to  single  vowels,  and  the  hiatus  is  usually  avoided 
either  by  an  intercalated  j  (the  English  semi-vowel  y)  or  by  a  v, 
both  purely  euphonic,  and  both  occurring  also  at  the  beginning  of 
words  formerly  commencing  with  a  vowel.  Thus  the  common 
Aryan  astasi,  the  Sanskrit  stlta,  the  Greek  ea-re,  the  Latin  estis,  the 
Lithuanian  este,  becomes  jeste  in  Church  Slavonic ;  and  this 
"  preiotation,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  a  leading  feature  of  all 
the  Slavonic  tongues,  as  in  the  Tsech  and  Serbian  jeste,  whence 
ste. 

Coming  to  the  consonants.  Church  Slavonic,  together  with  all 
its  congeners,  has  changed  to  the  simple  explosives  g,  d,  b,  the- 
Aryan  aspirates  gJi,  dh,  hli.  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
developed  a  number  of  fricatives,  such  as  sh,  z,  and  the  Frenclj/, 
aU  unknown  to  the  common  Aryan,  while  the  influence  of  strict 
phonetic  laws  has  often  changed  the  organic  k  to  cli,  transcribed  by 
the  sign  c.  The  various  forms  of  assimilation  have  also  acquired  a 
great  development,  so  much  so  that  the  study  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  at  least  a  rapid  inquiry 
into  their  various  laws  of  assimilation — assimilation,  complete  or 
partial,  of  consonants  -with  the  preceding  or  the  following  letter, 
and  so  on.  For  want  of  at  least  some  general  notion  of  these  laws 
the  most  mistaken  ideas  are  apt  to  be  formed  on  word-formation. 

The  principle  regulating  the  suppression  of  final  consonants  is 
also  of  great  importance.  In  Church  Slavonic  all  final  consonants 
must  be  suppressed. 

Besides  the  ordinary  nominal  declension,  including  adjectives, 
participles,  numerals,  and  some  pronouns,  and  the  pronominal 
declension  proper,  Church  Slavonic  possesses  a  so-caUed  compound 
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declension,  peculiar  to  the  Lithuanian  also,  and  (with  a  fresh 
element)  to  the  Teutonic  tongues.  It  is  composed  of  the  ordinary 
adjectival  forms,  to  which  is  added  the  pronoun  i,  also  declined. 
Atljectives,  as  a  rule,  admit  of  both  declensions,  the  normal  and 
the  compound,  their  employment  being  a  question  of  sjTitax ; 
when  inflected  by  the  compound  declension,  the  adjective  is  said  to 
be  definite,  and  has  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  or  G-erman  adjective 
preceded  by  the  article.  All  the  Slavonic  tongues  possess  this 
compound  declension ;  thus  the  Servian  says  vast  visok  =  a  lofty 
oak  ;  visoki  rcist  =  the  lofty  oak. 

Church  Slavonic  has  retained  in  its  conjugation  the  three 
common  Aryan  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  but  the  dual 
has  disappeared  from  the  Servo-Croatian,  Bulgarian,  Euthenian,  and 
Russian.  Of  the  four  simple  organic  tenses,  Church  Slavonic  has 
lost  the  reduplicate  perfect  (the  Greek  XeXonra)  and  the  imperfect, 
but  has  retained  nearly  all  the  various  forms  of  the  present  and 
aorist.  It  has  also,  at  least  in  part,  preserved  the  two  primitive 
compound  tenses,  future  and  aorist,  whilst  further  developing 
a  compound  imperfect. 

Of  aU  Slavonic  tongues  still  spoken  the  Servo-Croatian  and  the 
Slovenian,  closely  akin  to  it,  possess  the  clearest  and  simplest 
jjhonology.  ^ot  that  we  do  not  here  also  meet  with  the 
numerous  euphonic  laws  affecting  consonants  in  juxtaposition,  and 
above  mentioned  in  connection  with  Church  Slavonic.  On  the 
contrary,  they  exist  here  also,  and  are  quite  as  exacting  as  in  any 
other  member  of  the  family ;  but  the  phonetic  element  itself  is 
much  less  complex  in  Servian  than  elsewhere,  besides  which  its 
pronunciation  offers  no  difi&culty,  while  in  this  respect  Polish  and 
Tsech  present  formidable  obstacles.  As  for  Bulgarian,  the  changes 
it  has  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  have  rendered  it  the 
most  corrupt  of  all  Slavonic  tongues. 

The  classification  of  these  idioms  has  given  rise  to  serious  con- 
troversies, which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  been  settled. 
Church  Slavonic  was  at  first  looked  on  as  the  common  source  of  aU 
the  others,  whence  the  name  of  Palaio-Slave  or  Old  Slavonic,  even 
^tUl   occasionally   applied  to   it.     !N"o   one,    however,   at  present 
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engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Slavonic  group  dreams  of  upholding 
this  theory.  Eut  after  setting  aside  the  pretended  paternity  of 
Church  Slavonic,  the  question  arose  whether  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  level  as  its  congeners,  and  assume  that  all  had  alike 
sprung  from  a  more  primitive  but  now  lost  common  type  1  With- 
out stopping  at  this  hypothesis,  Dobrovsky  and  Schafarik  divided 
the  Slavonic  idioms  into  two  principal  branches :  the-  western, 
comprising  PoHsh,  Tsech,  Lusatian,  old  Polabish  ;  and  the  eastern, 
including  all  the  rest.  At  first  Schleicher  proposed  some  objections 
against  this  distribution,  but  ended  by  adopting  it,  and  his  view  of 
the  matter  may  be  conveniently  summed  up  in  the  subjoined 
scheme  : 

!  Ancient  and  modern  Bulgarian 
c  oi     ^   •       i  Servian 

Servo-Siavonian  {  „, 
(  Slovenian 

Branch        ]  Eastern  Slavonic  \  ^"""^^^  Russian 
Primitive  ]  ^  (  Little  Russian 

Slavonic  "^  /"Tsech 

Western      \  pojigh 
Branch       i  Sorbian 
(^Polabish 

Schleicher  may  be  said  to  base  this  division  on  one  solitary  fact. 
In  the  first  group  d  and  t  before  n  or  Z  are  suppressed,  while  they 
are  retained  in  the  second.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Tsech  orudlo  = 
a  tool  or  instrument,  is  more  correct  than  the  Church  Slavonic 
orcdo,  and  than  the  Servo-Croatian  redo.  Danitchitch  does  not  accept 
the  force  of  this  argument,  and  shows  that  this  d  and  t  at  times 
disappear  in  old  and  modem  Tsech  also,  as  well  as  iu  Polish  and 
Sorbian,  at  the  same  time  proving  that  they  were  not  always  sup- 
pressed iu  Church  Slavonic  and  Servo-Croatian.  "While  Schleicher 
looks  on  Chm-ch  Slavonic  as  the  old  form  of  the  modern  Bidgarian, 
giving  it  the  name  of  ancient  Bulgarian,  Miklosich  thinks  that  the 
old  language  is  now  represented  by  Slovenian,  as  weU  as  by 
Bulgarian,  and  caUs  it  ancierd  Slovenian.  This  theory  was  warmly 
assailed  by  Schleicher,  who,  in  our  opinion,  triumphantly  proved  on. 
phonetic  grounds  that  the  present  Slovenian  could  not  derive  from 
Church  Slavonic,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Servo-Croatian 
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and  Slovenian  ought  to  be  grouped  together,  an  opixdon  also  shared 
in  by  Schafarik.*  Danitchitch  also  has  recently,  on  purely  phonetic 
grounds,  broached  a  very  ingenious  classification  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues.  His  essay  being  written  in  Servian  is  unfortunately 
accessible  to  but  few  readers  ;  but  his  conclusions  may  be  resumed 
as  under  : 

f  PoUsli  -with  Polabish 
Tsech  with  Serbian 

Ruthenian 
Russian 

Primitive  Slavonic  1         |  chnrch  Slavonic     i  ^^^^g^^^^ 

(  Slovenian 

Servo-Croatian 

Several  other  classifications  have  been  proposed,  and  we  have 
doubtless  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  them.  Meanwhile,  to  the  two 
preceding  schemes,  we  may  add  the  following,  which  a  number  of 
authorities  seem  disposed  to  accept  as  final : 

(  Russian 

/  Russian  <   Ruthenian 

I  (  White  Russian 

South-Eastem       )  ^  ,       .  f  Church  Slavonic 

T>         1,  <  Bulgarian  i  ^  , 

Branch  j         °  |  Bulganan 

-n  ....      on         •       I  /  ^  ^,         .       f  Servo-Croatian 

Primitive  Slavonic     |  I  Servo-Slovenian  < 

^  (  Slovenian 

f  Tsech  and  Slovakian 

\  Polish 
Western  Branch    j  g^^^.^^  ^^  -^^^^-^ 

I  Polabish 

The  question,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  still  seems  obscure, 
and  the  only  points  definitely  settled  appear  to  be  the  puiity  of 
the  Servo-Croatian  forms,  and  the  great  corruption  of  Bidgarian. 
But  as  to  the  more  or  less  intimate  degrees  of  kinship  existing 
between  the  various  groups,  as  to  the  more  or  less  intermediate 
common  forms  that  may  have  at  some  time  existed,  as,  for  instance, 

*  Schleicher,  "1st  das  Altkirchenslawische  Altslowenich  ?  "  "  Beitrage 
zur  Yergl.  Sprachforschung,"  i.  p.  319. 
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a  common  Tsecho-Polono-Sorbian,  ^ve  can  say  nothing,  or  at  least 
nothing  positive.  The  future  may  possibly  confirm  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  conclusions  aheady  arrived  at.  Possibly  also  the  day  may 
come  when  all  these  Slavonic  tongues  will  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
merely  a  series  of  so  many  collateral  varieties  springing  directly 
from  some  common  source,  always,  most  probably,  excepting  modern 
Bulgarian,  as  deriving  from  Church  Slavonic.  Doubtless  this 
would  not  prevent  Ruthenian  from  resembling  Russian  more  than 
it  does  Slovenian  or  Serbian,  or  Polish  from  being  more  akin  to 
Tsech  than  it  is  either  to  Bulgarian  or  Ruthenian.  But  in  the 
absence  of  liistoric  records  all  classifications  of  this  sort  should  be 
received  with  great  reserve.  And  this  is  no  less  appKcable  to  the 
great  linguistic  classifications,  than  to  more  special  distributions, 
such,  amongst  others,  as  those  of  the  Slavonic  tongues. 

§  9. — The  Lettic  Groiqj. 

On  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Russian  provinces 
of  Courland  and  Covno,  and  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the 
German  province  of  eastern  Prussia,  there  still  survives  a  little 
group  of  Aryan  tongues,  hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  German,  on  the 
south  by  Polish  and  Russian,  on  the  east  also  by  Russian,  on  the 
north  by  the  Uralo- Altaic  idiom,  Esthonian.  This  group,  which 
must  eventually  disappear  before  the  Russian  and  German,  is  called 
the  Lettic,  and  was  formerly  represented  by  three  branches :  Old 
Prussian,  Lithuanian,  and  Lettish  ;  but  at  present  by  the  last  two 
only,  Prussian  having  died  out  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  Aryan  tongues,  the  members  of  this  group  are  those 
Avhich  in  Europe  adhere  most  faithfully  to  the  primitive  Aryan 
type.  Our  attention  must  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  the 
Litlmanian,  which  is  in  truth  the  most  important  member  of  the 
group. 

(1)  Lithuanian, 

Spoken  in  Germany  by  from  150,000  to  200,000  persons,  in  a 
tract  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  leagues  in  length,  and  occup}Tng  the 
extreme  north-eastern  frontier  of  Prussia,  but  even  here  in  the  rural 
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districts  only,  having  disappeared  from  all  the  important  localities, 
such  as  Memel  and  Tilsit. 

The  Lithuanian  territory  in  Eussia  is  much  more  compact,  and 
those  occupying  it  are  estimated  at  1,300,000,  approximately. 
Without  quite  reaching  Grodno  southwards,  and  "Wilna  eastwards, 
it  is  limited  on  the  north  hy  the  Lettish,  of  which  Ave  shall  have 
presently  to  speak.  This  northern  Lithuanian  frontier  stretches 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  ninety  leagues, 
the  most  important  place  within  the  Lithuanian-speaking  district 
being  the  little  town  of  Covno. 

Schleicher  had  divided  Lithuanian  into  two  dialects,  Low  Lithu- 
anian, or  Jema'itic,  and  High  Lithuanian,  which,  however,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  political  distribution  of  the  Lithuanians  into 
Russians  and  Germans ;  the  Low  Lithuanian  being  spoken  in  the 
north,  both  in  Prussia  and  in  Russia,  wloile  High  Lithuanian 
occupies  both  countries  southwards.  According  to  Schleicher, 
the  difference  between  the  two  varieties  consisted  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  the  combinations  ti,  di,  retained  before  vowels  in  Jemaitic, 
were  changed  in  High  Lithuanian  to  cli  and  j ;  the  transition, 
however,  being  very  gradual  from  one  to  the  other.*  This  two- 
fold division  has  been  warmly  assailed ;  amongst  others  by  Kurschat, 
who,  while  admitting  that  in  Prussia,  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of 
Memel,  the  sounds  ch  and  j  do  not  occur,  believes  that  the  division 
cannot  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  iindisputed  facts. 
The  language  of  the  vicinity  of  Memel  may  doubtless  present  some 
peculiarities,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  it  a  true  dialect,  f 

The  Lithuanian  vowel  system  is  very  simple,  and,  next  to 
Sanskrit  and  the  old  Iranian  tongues,  may  be  said  to  approach 
nearest  to  the  common  Aryan  primitive  type.  Lnstead  of  an  or- 
ganic a,  it  sometimes  has  a  long  o,  as  in  moters  =  Sanskrit  md- 
taras  =  Greek  iMrjrepes  =  mothers.  But  a  more  serious  change  is 
that  of  long  to  short  vowels  at  the  end  of  Avords.  As  regards  the 
consonants  Ave  may  note,  amongst  other  deviations,  the  substitution 

*  "  Handbnch  der  Litauischen  Sprache,"  i.  p.  4.     Prague,  1856. 

f  "  Worterbucli  der  Litauischen  Sprache,"  first  part,  p.  viii.  Halle,  1870, 
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of  the  simple  unaspirated  for  the  primitive  aspii'ated  explosives, 
the  Sanskrit  gli,  dh,  hli,  becoming  g,  d,  h.  Lithuanian,  like  the 
Slavonic  group  and  Zend,  possesses  the  French  y,  which  it  often 
substitutes  for  g,  or  for  the  organic  gli.  It  is  transcribed  by  a  z, 
with  a  dot  over  it.  Lastly,  by  its  retention  of  the  sibilant  s, 
Lithuanian  shows  itseK  superior  to  Sanskrit,  and  to  nearly  all  the 
other  Aryan  tongues,  which  generally  replace  it  by  a  series  of  new 
fricatives. 

The  Lithuanian  declension  has  been  perfectly  preserved ;  it 
retains  the  dual  forms,  and  its  case-endings  are  nearly  always  a 
faithful  reflex  of  the  organic  terminations.  Lastly,  in  the  conju- 
gation it  retains  the  present  and  future  forms,  but  having  lost  the 
four  other  organic  tenses  denoting  past  time,  it  has  developed  a  new 
perfect  and  an  imperfect.  The  first,  as  a  rule,  is  distinguished 
from  the  present  by  separate  endings,  while  the  second  is  a  com- 
pound tense,  formed  by  the  root  and  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
to  do. 

Lithuanian  accent  is  extremely  difficidt,  nor  is  it  much  better 
understood  than  is  that  of  certain  Slavonic  tongues.  Its  orthography 
is  not  yet  reduced  to  conformity,  several  systems  prevailing,  some 
of  which  are  more  phonetic,  and  others  rather  etymological.  Each 
has  doubtless  its  special  advantages,  rendering  a  reconciliation  all 
the  more  difficult. 

Lithuanian  possesses  an  important  literary  monument  in  the 
poem  of  "  The  Seasons,"  by  DonaHtius,  in  three  thousand  lines, 
published  by  Ehesa,  with  a  German  translation,  in  1818;  by 
Schleicher,  at  St,  Petersburg,  in  1865,  and  by  I^^esselmann,  in 
1869.  Donalitius  (1714-80)  besides  "  The  Seasons,"  composed  some 
other  poetic  pieces,  some  of  which  are  extant,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting nearly  all  the  Lithuanian  literature  we  possess.  A  number 
of  national  songs,  known  as  "  dainas,"  besides  some  proverbs  and 
tales  in  prose,  have  also  been  collected,  suppljong  altogether 
sufficient  materials  for  the  study  of  this  valuable  language,  which, 
though  its  days  be  numbered,  must  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  ^-itality  of  human  speech. 
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(2)  Lettisli. 

Tlie  number  of  those  speaking  Letti^  is  estimated  at  about 
1,000,000,  more  or  less.  The  northern  Lithuanian  frontier  forms 
its  southern  hmits ;  eastwards  it  confines  on  the  Russian,  and  on 
the  north  with  the  Uralo- Altaic  Esthonian.  It  occupies  the  north 
of  Courland,  the  south  of  Livonia,  and  the  west  of  the  province 
of  Vitebsk,  and  its  chief  centres  are  Iliga  and  IMitau. 

The  Lettish  grammar  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Lithuanian, 
and  need  not  therefore  further  occupy  us.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  its  grammatical  forms  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  well 
preserved  as  those  of  its  congener,  from  which  Lettish  is  certainly 
not  derived,  though  its  main  features  are  less  correct  and  more 
modern.  Like  many  other  languages  that  possess  no  other 
literature,  Lettish  boasts  of  a  certain  number  of  national  songs. 

(3)   Old  Prussian, 

Which  disappeared  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  occupied  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  that  of  the 
ISTiemen.  After  the  conquest  of  all  the  old  Prussian  territory  by  the 
Germans,  the  natives  were  compelled  gradually  to  give  way  before 
feudalism  and  Christianity,  which  overspread  the  country  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  having  had  recoui'se  to  the  most  A^iolent  and 
unscrupulous  means  to  effect  their  purpose. 

In  1561  the  German  catechism  was  translated  into  Prussian, 
and  this  work  now  forms  one  of  the  most  important  monuments 
for  the  study  of  the  language,  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  the 
oldest  record.  ISTesselmann  published  some  few  years  since  a 
German-Prussian  lexicon,  containing  rather  more  than  eight  himdred 
words,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Less  incorrect  than  modern  Lettish  often  is,  old  Prussian  inclines 
more  to  the  Lithuanian.  Its  forms  are  perhaps  less  antique, 
though  at  times  by  far  surpassing  its  congener  in  tliis  respect. 
Thus  the  old  Prussian  ncvints  =  ■Q.mih.,  becomes  in  Lithuanian 
devinafs,  the  organic  nasal  being  here  changed  to  d. 

The  Lettic  group  is  doubtless  nearly  connected  with  the  Slavonic, 
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and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  at  some  remote  period  both  groups 
were  united  in  one  common  type,  whence  they  subsequently 
diverged.  Our  view  of  this  theory  -will  be  given  a  little  farther 
on ;  meantime  the  fact  of  their  great  resemblance  cannot  be  gain- 
said. It  is  so  striking  that  many  have  been  deceived  by  it  to  the 
extent  of  classifying  the  Lettic  tongues  Avith  the  Slavonic. ,  This, 
however,  involves  a  fundamental  error,  for  however  akin  they  may 
be  to  each  other,  the  two  groups  are  no  less  essentially  distinct 
than  are,  for  instance,  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Iranic. 

§  10. —  Unclassified  Aryan   Tongues. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  both  living  and  dead, 
have  been  by  one  writer  or  another  compared,  grouped,  and 
classified  with  one  or  another  language  of  the  same  family.  In 
fact,  the  tendency  has  always  been  towards  premature  classifications, 
though  too  great  haste  in  this  respect  is  generally  more  injurious 
than  profitable,  it  being  in  our  opinion  better  not  to  class  at  all 
than  to  do  so  on  too  slight  or  insufficient  grounds.  Bopp  himself 
was  not  proof  against  the  temptation,  having  at  one  time  essayed 
to  include  the  Caucasian  and  the  Malayo-Polynesian  groups  with 
the  Aryan  family.  The  attempt  of  corn-se  proved  a  failure,  but  it 
helped  to  show  how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  soundest  and  most 
critical  minds  to  avoid  at  times  yielding  to  the  love  of  such 
generalisations. 

When  treating  in  our  fourth  chapter  of  the  agglutinating  tongues, 
we  may  possibly  have  separated  certain  groups  which  may  yet  be 
shown  to  be  related.  StiU  we  did  not  hesitate  meantime  to  keep 
them  apart,  in  the  belief  that  a  certain  reserve  is  frequently  proof 
of  a  somul  judgment,  while  raslmess  but  too  often  merely  betrays 
a  lack  of  scientific  method. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  given  language  to  be 
sho-vvn  to  belong  in  a  general  way  to  such  and  such  a  family, 
though  we  may  be  unable  perhaps  to  determine  its  particular  place 
in  that  family  ;  that  is,  to  point  out  the  special  group  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  included,  or  yet  to  assert  confidently  that  it  forms  a 
special  division  of  its  OAvn  within  the  family. 

u 
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Such  is  the  case  with  several  Aryan  tongues,  living  and  dead, 
as,  for  instance,  Etruscan  and  Albanian,  and  we  shall  here  devote 
a  few  words  to  some  of  these  unclassified  tongues. 

(1)  Etruscan. 

Few,  languages  have  tested  the  sagacity  of  linguists  to  the  same 
extent  that  Etruscan  has,  and  few  have  at  the  same  time  more 
readily  lent  themselves  to  the  most  contradictory  and  unscientific 
theories.  So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  already  derived 
from  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  while  some  writers  even  now  assign  a 
Semitic  origin  to  it  in  a  general  way,  if  they  do  not  connect  it 
directly  with  Hebrew.  But  with  Lanzi  originated  the  now  generally 
received  oi^inion  that  Etruscan  is  an  Italic  language  in  the  same 
sense  that  Latin,  Oscan,  and  TJmbrian  are.  His  famous  work 
appeared  in  1789,  but  it  unfortunately  necessarily  lacked  the 
scientific  process,  at  the  time  of  its  composition  Aryan  comparative 
grammar  not  having  been  yet  established.  2>I^or  had  Lanzi  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  numerous  inscriptions  since  dis- 
covered, and  which  now  supply  abundant  materials  for  the  study 
of  Etruscan. 

Corssen  has  essayed  to  resume,  in  a  very  important  work,  the 
results  so  far  arrived  at  by  those  writers  that  have  treated  this 
subject  on  sound  principles,  and  amongst  them  he  has  himself 
secured  a  distinguished  position.*  Etruscan  would  seem  to  be 
decidedly  an  Italic  language,  akin  to  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Umbrian. 
The  forms  of  all  the  cases,  besides  a  certain  number  of  verbal  and 
pronominal  formations,  seem  to  have  been  aheady  recognised. 
Nearly  all  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  are  sepulchral,  some  being 
bilingual  (Latin  and  Etruscan),  found  mostly  in  the  north  of 
Etruria,  and  these,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  in  deciphering  the  language. 

The  Etruscan  alphabet  forms,  -with  the  TJmbrian  and  Oscan,  a 
branch  of  the  ItaHc  alphabet  already  spoken  of.  However,  it  is 
divided  into  several  distinct  classes,  which  are  successively  examined 

*  "  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker,"  i.     Leipzig,  1S74. 
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by  Corssen  in  the  work  above  referred  to.  The  reader  may  also 
consult  the  writings  of  ConestabUe,  which  have  proved  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  Etruscan  epigraphy.* 

As  regards  the  language  itself,  if  it  is  eventually  to  be  classed 
with  the  ItaHc  idioms,  side  by  side  with  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Um- 
brian,  we  for  our  part  do  not,  at  all  events,  believe  that  the  time 
has  yet  come  for  doing  so,  though  it  may  possibly  not  be  far 
distant.  Doubtless  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  Etruscan  is,  if 
its  right  to  membership  with  the  Italic  group  be  denied.  But  that 
is  not  the  question,  for  it  might  still  be  looked  on  as  simply  an 
Aryan  tongue,  without  forthwith  identifying  it  with  the  Italic 
idioms.  But  in  truth,  whether  it  be  altogether  independent,  or 
belong  to  some  other  connection,  or  is  after  all  akin  to  the  Latin, 
are  points  that  stiU  remain  to  be  settled.  Meantime  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  holding  tliis  last  hyjjothesis  as  at  least 
probable  enough,  though  not  yet  absolutely  proven. 

(2)  Dacicm. 

The  old  Dacian,  limited  southwards  by  the  Danube,  on  the  north- 
east by  the  Dniester,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Theiss,  com- 
prised the  regions  now  forming  the  Hungarian  circle  beyond  the 
Theiss,  Transylvania,  Bucovina,  the  Banat  of  Temes,  WaUachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia. 

Of  the  Dacian  language  there  have  survived  but  scanty  frag- 
ments— a  few  names  of  plants  quoted  by  the  physician  Dioscorides, 
and  a  number  of  geographical  terms,  all  of  which  have  undoubtedly 
an  Aryan  aspect.  Thus  propedula  recalls  the  Gaulish  form 
2')empedula  —  cinquefoil.  But  whether  Dacian  was  Keltic,  Teutonic, 
or  Slavonic,  or  belonged  to  some  other  Aryan  group,  or  constitutes 
of  itself  a  distinct  and  independent  branch  of  the  Aryan  family, 
are  questions  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  answer. 

The  Rumanian  writer' Haj  den,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
groat  national  historical  work,  fearlessly  interprets  all  the  Dacian 
geographical  names  occurring  in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  the  table  of 

*  "  Iscrizioni  Etrusclio  o  Etrusco-Latine,"  &c.     Florence,  1858. 
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Peutinger.  Xay  more,  he  fancies  he  has  Hghted  upon  the  old 
Dacian  alphabet,  in  an  alphabet  surviving  till  the  last  century 
amongst  the  Szeklers  of  Transylvania.  But  he  has  altogether 
overlooked  the  preliminary  question,  to  what  group  of  languages 
Dacian  may  belong. 

(3)  The  Aryan  Languages  of  Asia  Minor. 

That  a  large  number  of  these  idioms  were  Aryan  seems  now 
j)laced  beyond  doubt,*  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  case  with 
Phrygian  and  Lycian.  We  possess  a  tolerably  large  number  of 
Lycian  inscriptions,  some  of  which  bilingual,  in  Greek  and  Lycian, 
a  cu'cumstance  which  will  doubtless  greatly  facilitate  the  attempts 
made  at  deciphering  this  language.  Its  alphabet  also  may  be  said 
to  be  already  all  but  definitely  settled.  Of  Phrygian  also  we  have 
some  inscriptions  found  in  Phrygia  itself,  besides  a  series  of  words 
occurring  in  the  classic  writers.  The  number  of  these  words  is 
considerable,  and  as  their  meaning  is  clearly  determined  in  the 
passages  where  they  occur,  they  may  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  the 
study  of  Phrygian.  ISTor  need  their  transcription  be  assumed  to  be 
radically  faulty,  though  doubtless  more  or  less  inexact.  In  com- 
paring the  other  Aryan  tongues  with  Greek,  or  with  Iranic,  or 
especially  mth  Armenian,  the  transcription  of  their  different  words 
in  Greek  must  be  relatively  correct  enough.  The  old  Iranian 
idioms  were  in  fact  not  greatly  removed  from  the  Greek  dialects, 
and  the  Aryan  tongues  of  Asia  Minor  may  faMy  be  supposed  to 
bring  these  two  groups  stiU  closer  together. 

They  would  thus  seem  to  belong  neither  to  the  Iranian  group,  as 
many  have  thought,  nor  yet  to  the  Hellenic  branch,  but  would 
rather  seem  to  form  a  special  division  of  theh  o'wti,  equally  allied 
to  Greek,  Armenian,  and  old  Persian. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  time  may  or  may  not 
confirm.  And  it  may  also  be  discovered  that,  if  certain  idioms  of 
Asia  Minor  are  closely  related,  as  for  instance  the  Carian  and  the 
Lycian,  there  are  others  again  but  very  remotely  connected  together. 

*  Renan,  "  Histoii-e  des  Langues  Semitiqucs,"  i.  ch.  2,  §  2. 
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It  may  even  be  necessary  to  group  them  in  two  classes,  one  leaning 
towards  the  Iranic,  the  other  towards  the  Hellenic  family.  But 
the  question  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  first  stage  of  inquiry, 
and  these  various  idioms  must  meantime  be  included  amongst  the 
number  of  those  that  still  await  definite  classification. 

(4)  Tlie  so-called  "  Sci/thic "  Art/an  Tongues. 

In  the  nineteenth  paragraph  of  our  fourth  chapter  we  said  that 
the  expressions  "  Scythian,"  "  Scythic,"  were  merely  geographical 
terms,  being  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  tribes,  differing  in  race 
and  language.  "We  further  stated  that  certain  peojDles  spoken  of 
by  the  aneients  as  "Scythic,"  spoke  an  Aryan  language.*  The 
reader  is  referred  to  this  passage,  as  the  matter  cannot  detain  us 
further  here. 

(5)  Allianian. 

The  questions  of  the  origin  of  Albanian  and  of  its  position  in  the 
Aryan  family  have  sorely  tried  many  pliilologists,  nor  is  the  problem 
yet  solved. 

Albanian  occupies  the  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  watered  by 
the  Adriatic,  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  con- 
fines northwards  with  the  Slaves  of  Montenegro  and  of  the 
Servian  principality,  eastwards  with  the  Bulgarians  to  the  north,  and 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  south,  southwards 
also  with  the  Greeks.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  is  about 
ninety-five  by  an  average  width  of  thirty  leagues.  To  the  north-east 
of  Scutari  it  includes  some  rather  important  Ser"vdan  communities, 
and  in  the  centre,  especially  southwards,  and  to  the  east  of  Janina, 
some  no  less  considerable  Armenian  communities.  The  Albanians 
are  estimated  at  about  1,500,000,  so  that,  while  much  less  numerous 
than  the  Slaves  of  Turkey,  they  on  the  other  hand  outnumber  the 
Turks  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Their  real  name  is  Skijyetar,  or  Highlander. 

*  Girard  de  Eialle,  "  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris," 
1869,  p.  46. 
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Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  connect  Albanian  with  the 
Slavonic  idioms,  but  all  such  attempts  have  proved  abortive,  as  they 
are  alwaj's  likely  to  do.  A  more  generally  received  opinion  con- 
siders it  as  rather  closely  allied  to  Greek,  but  this  view  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  scientifically  confirmed.  Others  again  have  sought 
to  establish  a  more  or  less  intimate  relationship  between  Albanian 
and  the  Italic  group,  nor  would  we  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  champions  of  the  Hellenic  theory.  The 
matter  remains  in  fact  still  a  moot  question.  The  Albanian 
adjective  we  know  possesses  a  sort  of  ending  of  pronominal  origin, 
like  that  of  the  Slavonic  tongues,  also  that  the  article  is  suffixed  to 
the  noun,  as  in  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  ;  but  all  else,  and  especially 
the  conjugation,  is  very  obscure.  We  therefore  hold  that,  till 
fiu'ther  proof,  Albanian  must  simply  be  looked  on  as  an  Aryan 
tongaie ;  so  much  is  certain,  but  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  go 
fui'ther,  and  connect  it  forthmth  with  any  particular  Aryan  group. 

§  11. — On  the  Raraification  of  the   Common  Aryan  Speech,  and 
on  its  Primitive  Home. 

(a) 

Scarcely  had  the  affinities  of  the  various  Aryan  tongues  been 
ascertained,  scarcely  had  their  descent  been  acknowledged  from 
some  primitive  idiom,  of  which  history  has  lost  all  record,  when 
the  work  of  their  classification  was  imdertaken.  The  question  was 
how  to  group  them  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  kindred, 
to  reduce  them  to  families,  and  thus  connect  in  their  turn  these 
families  with  each  other,  according  to  their  various  mutual  relations. 
In  a  word,  the  question  Avas  how  to  divide  the  common  Aryan  stock 
into  branches,  the  branches  into  off'shoots,  and  so  on. 

The  fii'st  connection  thus  established  was  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  tlie  traditions  of  classical 
linguistics.  It  was  accordingly  assumed  that  one  and  the  same 
idiom,  breaking  away  from  the  main  Aryan  stem,  had  given  birth 
to  tAvo  sister  tongues — Greek  and  Latin.  This  Grseco-Latin  rami- 
fication seeming  to  need  a  name  of  some  sort,  was  called  Pelasjic, 
than  Avhich  no  title  was. ever  less  justified.     Far  from  knowing  wha 
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these  Pelasgians  were,  the  very  existence  of  any  such  people  at  any 
time  could  scarcely  be  verified,  the  few  passages  in  Herodotus 
referring  to  them,  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  prevent  any  serious 
writer  from  attributing  to  them  any  definite  meaning. 

The  labours  of  Bumouf  and  of  Lassen  in.  the  Zend  and  old 
Persian  domain,  enabled  the  Iranic  idioms  to  be  brought  into  the 
closest  relationsliip  A\dth  Sanskrit.  A  common  Indo-Iranian  speech 
Avas  therefore  assumed  as  the  source  of  the  Sanskrit  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Iranian  tongues  on  the  other.  In  the  same  way 
the  striking  resemblance  of  Lithuanian  to  the  Slavonic  group  sug- 
gested a  common  Letto-Slavonic  speech,  which  in  its  turn  had  a 
common  origin  Avith  the  prehistoric  Teutonic  tongue,  and  so  on. 
Several  systems,  all  defined  A\ith  equal  distinctness,  thus  came  to 
challenge  acceptance.  Some  writers,  for  instance,  have  adopted  the 
subjoined  scheme : 

T    T    T       •    i  Sanskrit 
r  Indo-Iranic  I 
\  (  Iranian 

^^°)  r  Gra^co.Italic    j  ^^^^^ 

(  \  i  Italic 

^  European     ■{  Keltic 

V  Slavo-Letto-Teutonic     \  (  T    ff 

Slavo-Lettic 


Slavonic 

Schleicher,   taking  a   difi'erent  view   of   the   Arj'an   disj)ersion, 
tabulated  his  conclusions  as  imder  : 

(  Teutonic 
Letto-Slavo-  <  <  T   ff> 

Teutonic       (  Letto-Slave     j  g'J^^-^    .^ 

Aryan  J  r  t,.  i    tr  ^,.^        {  Keltic 

Mother-Tongue    ]  r  Gr^co-Italo-      q^^^  \  Italic 

Aryo-Gra:co.)  Celtic  "^^^      ;>; 


Italo-Keltic  f  \  Iranian  - 

^  Aryan  ■(  ^^^^ 


In  this  table,  therefore,  we  have  no  longer  any  special  European, 
speech,  some  European  idioms  being  more  akin  to  Sanskrit  and 
Iranic  than  to  the  other  European  groups.  This  theory,  in  spite 
of  the  great  weight  of  its  author's  name,  does  not  seem  to  have 
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found  much  favour,  the  broad  division  into  Indo-Iranic  and  Euro- 
pean being  raore  generally  preferred.*  Certain  "writers,  however, 
while  admitting  this  twofold  partition,  took  different  views  of  the 
subdivisions,  some  for  instance  connecting  the  Keltic  more  with 
the  Teutonic  group,  and  others  more  with  the  Italic. 

jN'or  is  the  theory  itself  of  the  migrations  of  the  common  Aryan 
stock  luiiversally  accepted.  It  has  been  simultaneously  assailed  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  in  two  entirely  independent  essays, 
published  separately,  but  at  the  same  date.  One  of  these  is  by  the 
present  Avriter,t  the  other  by  J.  Schmidt.  J  Schmidt  still  admits  a 
linguistic  Indo-Iranian  unity,  and  a  Letto-Slave  unity,  but  he 
declines  to  go  farther.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  while  on  the  west 
the  Slavonic  and  Lettic  tongues  are  indissolubly  related  to  the 
Teutonic,  they  are  no  less  intimately  related  to  the  Iranian  and 
Indie  languages  in  the  east.  Hence,  he  argues,  not  only  was  there 
never  a  common  preliistoric  Letto-Slavo-Teutonic  speech,  but 
neither  was  there  a  special  European  tongue,  clearly  distinct  from 
Sanskrit  and  Iranic.  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  quite  as 
inseparable  from  the  two  Asiatic  groups  as  from  the  Itahc,  while 
the  Keltic  branch  could  be  grouped  on  no  more  just  grounds  with 
the  Italic  than  with  the  Teutonic.  But  this  is  one  of  those 
intricate  questions  which  are  not  to  be  settled  with  a  few  moments, 
study. 

As  regards  ourselves,  we  hold  that  no  intermediate  groups  have 
existed  between  the  Ai'van  mother-tongue,  and  the  Ii-anian, 
Hellenic,  Teutonic,  and  other  great  arteries.  Doubtless  some 
Aryan  idioms  are  more  allied,  all  things  considered,  to  some  than 
to  others  of  their  congeners ;  Latin,  for  instance,  more  to  the  Keltic 
than  to  the  Iranic.     But  from  this  Ave  cannot  deduce  the  existence  of 

*  Havet,  "  L'Unite  Linguistique  Europeenne,"  "  Memoires  de  la  Soc.  de 
Linguistique,"  ii.  p.  261. 

f  "  Notice  sur  les  Subdivisions  de  la  Langue  Commune  Indo-Europeenne," 
"Comptes-rendas  de  la  Premiere  Session  de  1' Association  Fran9aise  pour 
I'Avancement  des  Sciences,"  p.  736.     Bordeaux,  1S72. 

J  "  Die  Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse  der  Indo-Germanischen  Sprachen." 
Weimar,  1872. 
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a  common  Italo-Keltic  speech.  We  shall  probably  never  know  the 
motives  that  determined  the  migrations  of  the  Aryan-speaking 
races ;  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  before  splitting  asunder, 
they  occupied  a  somewhat  Avide  domain,  within  the  limits  of  which 
their  common  speech  must  necessarily  have  undergone  diverse 
changes  and  corruptions  amongst  the  diverse  tribes  dwelling  in  this 
territory.  Such  modifications  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
same  everywhere ;  in  one  place,  for  instance,  they  would  affect  the 
fricatives,  in  another  the  explosives,  elsewhere  the  forms  of  the 
words  themselves,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  fiu'ther  presumed  that 
in  aU  probability  the  changes  ciu'rent  in  one  tribe  Avould,  on  the 
Avhole,  resemble  those  taking  place  in  the  neighbouring  districts, 
while  the  more  remote  the  groups,  the  more  such  tendencies  to 
corruption  Avould  be  differentiated.  In  other  words,  there  must 
have  been  a  Avider  severance  between  the  extreme  eastern  and 
western  groups,  than  between  the  latter  and  any  given  central 
group.  This  kind  of  gradation  and  continuity  is  quite  natural  in 
itself,  and  is  no  more  than  Avhat  is  stdl  met  with  in  modern  patois. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  causes  that  determine  the 
general  tendencies  peculiar  to  the  various  tribes  ;  they  Avill  probably 
never  be  discovered,  but  we  may  still  confidently  believe  that  the 
intermediate  branches  just  spoken  of,  the  pretended  Italo-Keltic,  or 
Grseco-Italic  languages  never  did  exist,  and  never  would  have  been 
invented  but  for  an  excessive  love  of  classification.  Still  such 
assumed  prehistoric  forms  of  speech  have  gone  on  multiplying,  nor 
woidd  it  be  difficidt  in  the  same  Avay  to  "  restore "  a  common 
Helleno-Slave,  Lrano-Kelt,  or  Italo-Teuton  mother-tougue.  Once 
launched  on  the  wide  waters  of  imagination,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  stopping  short  at  any  particular  point. 

0) 
Before  leaA'ing  the  Aryan  family,  we  may  be  aUoAved  a  few 
remarks  on  the  much-debated  question  of  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Aryan  speech.  And  let  us  in  the  first  place  distinguish  at  once 
between  the  question  of  race  and  of  speech.  In  dealing  with  the 
very  formation  of  articulate  speech  itself,  the  element  of  race  is  not 
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only  all  important,  but  absolutely  paramount.  The  acquisition  of 
the  faculty  of  speech,  the  formation  of  the  first  linguistic  systems, 
and  of  the  first  races  of  mankind  are  all  coincident  and  simultaneous, 
as  explained  in  our  second  chapter,  to  -which  no  further  allusion 
need  here  be  made.  "We  will  merely  insist  upon  the  obvious 
fact  that,  if  the  European  races  come  from  Europe,  or  have  been 
developed  in  Europe,  such  at  least  as  they  now  exist,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  Aryan  languages  of  these  regions  have  also  taken 
theii"  rise  here.  This  distinction,  though  often  overlooked,  is 
essential.  We  may  even  say  more,  and  assert  that  if  it  is  reasonable 
to  speak  of  Aryan  tongues,  it  is  absolutely  illogical  to  speak  of 
an  Aryan  "  race."  Such  a  race  has  no  existence,  and  those  alone 
may  describe  and  trace  its  frontiers,  and  gi'ow  eloquent  on  the 
theme,  who  have  never  entered  an  anthropological  musemn.  Let 
us  go  a  step  farther.  If  it  is  certain  that  a  common  Aryan  mother- 
tongue  was  ever  at  any  time  spoken  in  any  region  whatsoever,  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  those  who  spoke  it  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  race.  The  common  Aryan  speech  was  doubtless  formed  in 
a  single  centre  by  individuals  perfectly  resembling  each  other.  But 
its  formative  period  once  j)assed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  spreading  over  other  tribes  very  different  from  each  other,  as 
we  have  seen  the  "  Eomana  Eustica  "  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  Guadalaviar,  the  Somme,  and  the  Lower  Danube. 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  but  after  all 
there  is  but  one  well-attested  fact  that  can  be  relied  upon — that  is, 
the  existence  of  this  common  Aryan  tongue,  apart  altogether  from 
the  question  of  race. 

So  much  established,  we  may  approach  the  question  at  issue 
without  fear  of  further  misunderstandings. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  home  of  the  common  Aryan  tongue 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  "  the  vast  plateau  of  Iran,"  as  Pictet 
writes,  "  that  immense  quadrilateral  stretching  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  to  the 
Persian  Gidf.""'^  This  region  answers  to  the  present  Persia  and  to 

*  "  Les  Origines  Indo-Europeennes,  ou  Ics  Aryas  Primitifs."  "  Essai  de 
Paleontologie  Linguistique,"  i.  p.  35.     Paris,  1859. 
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the  countries  bordering  on  it  east  and  west  [Afghanistan  and 
Belachidau  on  the  east,  portions  of  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  and 
Armenia  on  the  west].  But  such  an  extensive  area  was  felt  to  be 
much  too  vague,  and  attempts  were  made  to  restrict  it.  Relying  on 
the  traditions  of  the  "A vesta,"  it  was  suggested  that  Bactriana  ought 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  home  of  the  pretended  Aryas,  that  is  of  the 
people  speaking  the  common  Aryan  tongue.  But  this  was  in  fact 
giving  to  the  Iranian  tradition  a  much  wider  meaning  than  it  really 
had.  The  "Avesta"  may,  strictly  speaking,  have  still  had  reminis- 
cences of  an  older  Iranian  land ;  but  to  assume  that  such  a  home 
was  at  the  same  time  the  cradle  of  the  Avhole  Aryan  family  was  a 
conclusion  not  at  all  warranted  by  the  premises.  This  Avas  readily 
seen,  and  it  became  also  evident  that  philology  must  be  the  safest 
guide  in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

Extremely  vague,  however,  is  the  information  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Aryan  tongues  concerning 
geograpliical  and  topogTaphical  terms,  the  names  of  rivers,  moiui- 
tain-ranges,  metals,  plants,  and  animals.  They  are  all  equally 
appKcable  to  a  multitude  of  localities — to  Bactriana,  for  instance, 
as  well  as  to  Assyria,  to  Assyi'ia  no  less  than  to  Bactriana. 

The  most  weighty  and  seemingly  the  only  convincing  argument 
is  dra^vn  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  various  Aryan  tongues.  It 
may  be  readily  admitted  that  those  on  the  whole  most  faithfully 
answering  to  the  common  Aryan  type  are  also  those  that  have 
least  wandered  from  the  regions  Avhere  this  common  type  was 
spoken.  We  have  already  seen  that  not  any  one  of  the  Aryan 
tongues  is  superior  on  all  pomts  to  its  congeners,  there  being  none 
of  them  but  presents  some  weak  side  or  other.  Thus  Sanskrit, 
changing  certain  organic  A-'s  to  cli  is  herein  surpassed  by  Latin, 
which  retains  them  all.  But  this  does  not  prevent  certain  idioms 
from  being,  all  things  considered,  much  more  primitive  than  others. 
In  the  very  first  rank  we  must  unhesitatingly  place  Sanskrit  and 
the  old  Iranic  tongues,  Zend  and  ancient  Persian.  Xor  is  it  less 
certain  that  the  Keltic  idioms  must  occupy  the  lowest  position  in 
the  scale.  Hence  our  first  conclusion  :  Of  all  the  Aryan  tongues, 
Sanskrit  and  Ii'anic  have  migrated  least  from  the  comnlon  Aryan 
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'Centre,  while  tlie  Keltic  group  has  -wanilered  farther  from  it  than 
have  any  of  the  cognate  idioms. 

In  the  next  hest  state  of  preservation  may  be  included  the 
Hellenic  dialects  in  the  south-east  and  the  Lettic  and  Slavonic  in 
the  north-east  of  Europe.  A  third  stage  would  comprise  the 
Teutonic  group  in  the  north  and  the  Italic  in  the  south,  each  of 
these  branches  confining  on  the  Keltic,  wliich,  as  stated,  stands  in 
the  fourth  or  lowest  rank. 

Pictet,  Avhom  this  unquestioned  fact  did  not  escape,  drew  a 
conclusion  from  it.  Describing  a  somewhat  oblong  ellipse,  he 
makes  the  focus  to  the  right  represent  the  point  where  the  common 
Aiyan  tongue  Avas  spoken.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this  focus  he 
places  Sanskrit  below  and  Iranic  above  [that  is,  at  the  extremities 
of  two  lines  radiating  from  the  focus  either  way  to  the  right]. 
Then  diverging  somewhat  to  the  left,  he  places  the  Slavo-Lettic 
and  the  Hellenic  in  central  positions,  above  and  beloAV  respectively, 
these  two  branches  thus  still  remaining  near  the  right  focus,  though 
less  so  than  Sanskrit  and  Iranic.  Coming  still  farther  to  the  left, 
he  places  the  Teutonic  and  the  ItaHc  iu  the  same  Avay  above  and 
below  respectively,  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  left  focus 
that  Sanskrit  and  Iranic  occupy  towards  the  right  focus.  Con- 
tinuing still  to  the  left,  he  places  the  Keltic  branch  at  the 
extremity  of  the  horizontal  transverse  line  of  the  ellipse,  between 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Italic  groups,  Keltic  thus  occupying  the 
farthest  point  from  the  right  focus — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
assumed  centre  of  departure. 

This  diagram  may  easily  be  constructed  [as  thus  : 


Teuioni  c 


Xeltic 

V        ^^\  y 

Italic         HelleaiiT  """"  ^' 

The  scheme  is  doubtless  very  ingenious,  and  at  first  sight  one 

feels  strongly  tempted  to  adopt  it,  agreeing,  as  it  also  does,  "with 

the  supposition  of  Bactriana  being  the  region  where  the  common 
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Aryan  tongue  was  spoken.  But  it  is  in  reality  liable  to  two 
different  interpretations,  and  to  two  distinct  applications,  tlie  first 
being  that  of  Pictet  himself.  Here  is  the  second  :  The  common 
centre  may  possibly  not  have  been  in  the  right  focus  of  the  ellipse, 
but  more  to  the  right,  and  even  outside  the  ellipse  itself,  that  is 
towards  the  Chinese  frontier.  In  this  case  Sanskrit  and  Iranic 
would  still  occupy  the  first  position,  Greek  and  Slavo-Lettic  the 
second,  Teutonic  and  Itahc  the  third,  and  Keltic  the  fourth  and 
last. 

For  our  own  part,  Ave  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  on  the  merits 
of  either  of  these  hypotheses ;  we  merely  set  them  forth  without 
judging,  while  still  expressing  our  decided  opinion  as  to  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  Aryan  linguistic  family. 

Latham  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  a  European  origin,, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  writers,  some  of  whom  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  scientific  aspect  to  their  view,  while  others 
have  simply  settled  the  matter  offhand  with  as  much  boldness  as 
incompetence.  Thus  certain  writers,  observing  that  the  Keltic  words 
were  shorter  than  the  Sanskrit,  have  argued  that  they  were  also 
simpler,  more  primitive,  and  less  removed  from  the  common  type, 
thereby  applying  the  rule  of  "  long  measiu^e "  to  the  science  of 
language.  By  this  process  Anglo-Saxon  would  derive  from  English, 
Latin  from  French,  Zend  from  Persian. 

Others  again,  arguing  from  the  fact  that  the  fair  blue-eyed  type 
is  found  more  especially  in  German-speaking  countries,  conclude, 
one  scarcely  sees  why,  that  the  common  Aryan  mother-tongue  was 
spoken  in  Germany,  herein  confounding  race  and  language,  or 
rather  language  and  races.  It  matters  little  whether  the  Aryan- 
speaking  tribes  were  fair  or  dark,  or  whether  both  types  were 
represented  amongst  them.  The  cpiestion  Ave  are  concerned  Avitli  is 
one  not  of  race  but  of  language.  'Nov  shall  Ave  even  appeal  to  the 
aid  of  archajology,  Avliich  yet  clearly  teaches  that  at  an  epoch  Avhen 
the  east  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  the  Avest  was 
stiU  in  a  savage  state  or  not  far  removed  from  it.  The  proofs 
furnished  by  philology  must  suffice,  and  the  fact  of  this  series 
of  languages  departing  more  and  more  from  the   common   type, 
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according  as  they  are  situated  more  to  the  west,  speaks  convinc- 
ingly enough  of  itself  alone.  'Nov  can  it  matter  much  Avhether  the 
home  of  the  common  Aryan  speech  he  placed  in  Armenia,  or  in 
Bactriana,  or  in  any  other  still  more  eastern  region.  This  is  now  a 
question  of  hut  secondary  interest. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ORIGIXAL    PLURALITY    OF    SPEECH,    AND    TRANSMUTATION   OF 
LINGUISTIC    SYSTEMS. 

Having  thus  come  to  the  end  of  this  long  survey,  though  still 
necessarily  curtailed  at  almost  every  page,  it  remains  for  us  to  cast  a 
comprehensive  glance  at  the  field  travelled  over,  and  in  a  final 
chapter  sum  up  its  more  prominent  landmarks.  And  we  must,  at 
the  very  outset,  touch  once  more  on  the  question  of  the  scientific 
process,  Avhich  was  the  first  to  challenge  inquky,  and  must  be  the 
last  to  engage  our  attention.  By  it  is  swayed  all  present  science,  or 
rather  they  blend  together  as  but  one  body,  the  inahenable  union  of 
science  and  method,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon, 
forming,  as  it  does,  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  new  phase 
of  human  thought. 

§  1. — How  to  Recognise  Linguistic  AJinities. 

Many  writers  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
language,  will  often  unhesitatingly  group  together  linguistic  families, 
that  really  competent  authorities  do  not  venture  to  bring  into  the 
same  category,  or  will  at  times  even  declare  to  be  radically  distinct. 
It  is  here  above  all  that  we  see  the  danger  of  etymology,  which  in 
truth  rides  recklessly  over  all  obstacles.  Its  baneful  tendencies 
have  been  especially  fostered  by  biblical  prejudices,  it  being  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  for  theological  Avriters,  that  all  the  languages  of  the 
universe  are  connected,  either  directly  or  collaterally,  Avith  the 
Semitic   family.     The  hope  of  making  Hebrew  the  origin  of  all 
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speech,  tliey  were  faiii  at  last  to  give  up,  but  they  still  felt  the 
necessity  of  identifying  all  languages,  Hebrew  itself  included,  mth 
some  one  common  source  or  mother-tongue. 

This  theory  has  now  been  i:)laced  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion, 
and  still  to  speak,  even  with  bated  breath,  of  a  so-called  common 
l^rimeval  speech,  is  simply  to  betray  utter  ignorance  of  the  science 
of  language. 

In  comparing  idioms,  we  must,  above  all,  take  no  heed  of  the 
mere  likeness  of  Avords  to  each  other.  Two  words  of  nearly  or 
even  absolutely  similar  meaning  in  two  different  languages,  may 
possibly  have  nothing  in  common,  so  that  lexical  apart  from 
grammatical  agreement  is  nothing  to  the  purj)ose.  The  etymologist 
pounces  upon  such  resemblances,  rests  satisfied  with  them,  and 
refuses  to  look  farther  afield,  whUe  the  philologist  passes  them 
iinbeeded.  In  his  eyes  the  analysis  alone  of  two  more  or  less 
similar  terms  can  prove  their  affinity,  but  he  never  ventures  to 
compare  together  two  words  ready  made.  Should  their  formative 
elements  and  their  roots  themselves  be  the  same,  they  may  rightly 
be  looked  upon  as  answering  to  each  other,  and  as  derived  from  a 
common  source.  But  shoidd  these  conditions  not  be  verified,  the 
two  terms  in  question  cannot  be  identified,  however  homoplionous 
they  may  happen  to  be. 

The  comparison  of  hundreds  of  ready-made  words  in  two  I 
languages  Avhatsoever,  would  never  adA^ance  by  a  single  step  the 
question  of  their  mutual  relationship.  "What  requires  to  be  proved, 
is  not  the  existence  of  these  casual  resemblances,  but  the  identity 
of  the  roots  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  form,  the  identity  of 
tlie  formative  elements,  the  identity  of  the  grammatical  functions  of 
these  elements ;  in  a  Avord,  the  grammatic  identity  of  the  languages  ( 
compared. 

The  so-called  comparative  studies  not  based  on  these  inexorable 
principles,  can  be  no  longer  taken  into  account;  all  such  trifiiug 
belongs  to  a  bygone  day. 
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§  2. — Original  Plaralitij  of  Linguistic   Groups   and  Consequences 

tTiereof. 

]Srot  only  is  there  no  common  grammatical  point  of  identity 
IbetAveen  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  linguistic  groups,  but,  as  already 
explained,  inflection  itself  is  differently  treated  in  each  of  these 
systems.  Their  roots  are  totally  distinct,  theix  formative  elements 
essentially  different ;  nor  have  the  functions  of  these  elements 
anything  in  common.  The  ahyss  separating  the  two  systems  is 
not  merely  deep,  it  is  impassable. 

"  When,"  asks  Chavee,  "  can  two  languages  be  scientifically  held 
as  two  radically  distinct  creations  1  In  the  first  place,  when  their 
roots,  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms,  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
common,  either  in  their  phonetic  elements  or  in  their  syllabic  con- 
stituents. Secondly,  when  the  laws  regulating  the  first  combinations 
of  these  simple  roots  differ  essentially  in  the  two  systems."* 

This  is  the  case  with  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  tongues  no  less 
than  with  a  large  nu.mber  of  other  linguistic  systems ;  and  the 
consequences  of  this  fact  are  all  important.  If  the  faculty  of 
articulate  speech  constitutes  the  sole  fundamental  characteristic  of 
man,  as  explained  in  our  second  chapter,  and  if  the  different 
linguistic  groups  known  to  us  are  irreducible,  they  must  have  taken 
birth  independently  and  in  quite  distinct  regions.  It  follows  that 
the  precursors  of  man  must  have  acqtured  the  faculty  of  speech  in 
different  localities  independently,  and  have  thus  given  birth  to 
several  races  of  mankind  originally  distinct.t 

*  "  Les  Langues  et  les  Races,"  p.  13.     Paris,  1862. 

f  This  seems  to  be  a  very  sweeping  conclusion  to  come  to  on  very  slight 
and  not  yet  fully-established  premises.  In  fact,  the  learned  author  would 
appear  to  be  here  trespassing  beyond  the  legitimate  field  of  the  strict 
science  of  language  in  its  present  state,  and  verging  on  the  domain  of 
pure  metaphysics,  which  he  himself  elsewhere  so  eloquently  denounces. 
Nor  is  the  statement  at  all  so  generally  established  as  he  would  have  us 
suppose,  that  families  now  distinct — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic — are  utterly  incapable  of  being  identified.  The  question  cannot 
here  be  enlarged  upon,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  enough  to  refer  to  Andreas 
Raabe's  "  Gemeinschaf  tliche  Grammatik  der  Arischen  und  der  Semitischen 
Sprachen,"    Leipzig,    1874,  which    work   may   possibly  have   escaped  the 
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"The  French  anthropologists,"  says  General  Faidherhe,  "were 
usually  of  accord  that  articulate  speech  alone  distinguishing  man 
fundamentally  from  the  hrute  creation,  the  precursors  of  man  were 
not  entitled  to  this  name  before  they  had  acquired  the  faculty  in 
question.  But  we  readily  see  that  this  is  merely  a  question  of  the 
conventional  use  of  words.  The  only  important  point  is  to  know 
whether  he,  this  being,  called  man  or  not,  acquired  the  gift  of 
speech  in  one  place  only  and  at  one  particular  time,  or  in  more 
ways  than  one,  both  as  regards  time  and  place.  Xow  the  impos- 
sibility of  reducing  human  speech  to  one  source  proves  the  truth 
of  the  second  hypothesis.  Had  man  acquired  this  faculty,  the 
consequence  of  the  progressive  development  of  his  organisms,  in 
one  way  only,  language  would  have  remained  substantially  the 
same  to  the  present  time,  or  at  least  we  should  detect  in  all 
languages  some  traces  of  their  common  descent.  The  extreme 
diversity  of  idioms  and  of  their  formative  processes,  proves  that 
they  were  created  independently  of  each   other,  and  probably  at 

author's  notice.  It  is  certainly  based  on  the  strict  scientific  method,  and 
would  seem  to  point  at  totally  different  conclusions  from  those  here  so 
confidently  proclaimed.  Thus,  he  points  out  that  the  perfect  is  the  oldest 
organic  tense  both  in  Aryan  and  Semitic,  and  that  the  unreduplicate  Aryan 
perfect,  often  occm-i-ing  in  the  "Vedas,"  shows  a  strong  Likeness  to  the 
Semitic  perfect,  as  thus  : 


Aryan  (unreduplicate  perfect). 
Sing.    1.  apatha 

2.  apathitha 

3.  apath.i 
Plural  1.  apathima 

2.  apatha 

3.  apathiih 


Hebrew. 
D fern,  r) 


12i^  fern. 

l-T 

:i-T 

Dmah^  fern. 


T  ;  IT 


:ninj< 


Ethiopic. 
abadeku 

abadeka,  fem.  abadekl 

abeda,  fem.  abedat 

abadena 

abadekemmu,  fem. 

[abadekenn 
abedu,  fem.  abeda 


As  Raabe  remai-ks :  "  The  great  resemblance  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
paradigm  is  here  easily  recognised"  (p.  23).  In  any  case  the  author's 
dogmatism  on  this  subject  would  seem  to  be  at  least  somewhat  premature. — 
Note  by  Translator. 
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very  different  epochs.  As,  moreover,  the  principal  irreducible 
linguistic  systems  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  leading  races 
of  mankind,  we  argue  that  speech  has  sprung  up  independently 
amongst  sundry  distinct  varieties  of  what  Fr.  Miiller  calls  the 
liomo  primigeniws,  and  French  anthropologists  the  ^vecuvfiors  of 
man." 

Thus  philology  furnishes  a  new  and  formidable  argument  to  the 
polygenists,  who  Avere  already  supplied  Avith  so  many  before. 
[But  it  is  an  argument  that  the  polygenists,  who  are  all  necessarily 
evolutionists  in  the  Darwinian  sense,  cannot  consistently  make  use 
of.  For  surely  no  form  of  speech  that  ever  has  existed  is  more,  or 
so  much,  remoA'ed  from  any  other  form  of  speech  than  is  man 
himself  from  the  loAver  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  Avhich 
on  their  shoAAing  he  must  yet  be  descended.  Hence,  if  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  man  noAv  to,  say  a  mollusc,  is  no  argument 
against  the  original  identity  of  man  AA^th  a  mollusc,  Avhy  should  the 
impossibility  of  noAv  reducing  any  tAvo  or  more  linguistic  systems 
to  a  common  soiu'ce  be  any  argument  against  the  original  identity 
of  those  systems  ]  Speech  changes  much  more  rapidlj-  than  do  the 
higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  hence,  if  there  has  been  time 
for  an  oyster  to  become  an  elephant  or  a  man,  according  to  the 
different  lines  of  development  it  may  haA^e  taken,  why  should  there 
not  have  been  time  for  Chinese,  or  any  other  isolating  tongue,  to 
become  HebrcAv  or  Sanskrit,  according  to  the  different  lines  of 
development  it  may  liaA'e  taken  through  the  seA'eral  isolating, 
agglutinating,  and  inflectional  phases  of  its  prehistoric  and  historic 
life]  Thus  no  argument  based  on  the  jTre^^enf  disparity  of  Inimau 
speech  ought  to  liaA'e  any  force  for  a  consistent  evolutionist  as 
against  the  possil)le  primordial  unity  of  all  human  speech.] 

Language  being  a  product  of  natin-e  herself,  being  the  function 
of  a  ncAv  organ,  it  is  CAddent  that  tAvo  irreducible  linguistic  systems 
jioint  at  tAvo  different  productiA^e  organs.  "\Ye  Avill  not  foUoAA- 
Httjckel  in  reducing  to  a  single  race  the  so-called  Indo-Europeans, 
Semites,  Basques,  and  Caucasians ;  philology  teaches,  and  AA'oiild  of 
itself  suffice  to  shoAA^,  that  Ave  haA^e  here  four  distinct  races.  Their 
differences  may  be  very  slight  in  all  other  respects  besides  that  of 
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language,  but  in  this  last  respect  it  is  decided  ;  and,  as  philologists, 
we  must  conclude  for  the  impossibility  of  a  common  origin. 

History  tells  us  that  a  large  number  of  linguistic  families  have 
perished  Avithout  issue,  and  this  is  but  the  result  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  pervading  all  nature  in  all  time  and  space.  The  farther 
back  Ave  go,  the  more  numerous  do  we  find  the  independent 
linguistic  families,  and  the  same  is  the  case  "with  the  races  of  man. 
It  may  be  asserted  without  rashness  that  the  precursor  of  man 
must  have  in  many  places  at  the  same  time  or  successively  accpiired 
the  faculty  of  speech  that  was  destined  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity 
of  man.  And  this  is  the  result  that  the  science  of  language  leads 
to,  in  revealing  to  us  a  nmltiplicity  of  irreducible  linguistic  systems. 

§  3. — In  their  Historic  Life  Language  and  Race  may  cease  to  Jje 
Convertible  Terrn-'^. 

Thus  we  see,  as  abeady  stated,  that  in  the  historic  period  of  man 
no  new  linguistic  systems  can  arise.  The  origin  of  language,  the 
acquisition  of  the  facult}^  of  articulate  speech,  being  coincident  with 
the  formation  of  the  first  races,  it  follows  that  the  precursor  of 
man  once  extinct,  the  development  of  new  linguistic  systems  is 
absolutely  impossible.  Every  effect  needs  a  cause,  and  the  cause 
disappearing  the  effect  ceases. 

But  after  entering  on  the  historic  stage,  languages,  like  races, 
may  die  out.  Thus  it  is  that  laodern  German  has  extinguished 
Polabish,  a  Slavonic  idiom,  and  old  Prussian,  a  Lettic  dialect. 
Thus  also  Latin  has  absorbed  her  own  sisters,  Oscan  and  Umbrian ; 
Spanish  is  eradicating  Bascjue  ;  and  English  is  sweeping  away  the 
]!!^orth  American  idioms.  In  France  the  Xormans  lost  their  Xorse 
tongue,  and  the  Burgundians  their  Teutonic  dialect,  as  did  the 
Lombards  in  Italy. 

Other  languages,  again,  have  attempted  violently  but  unsuccess- 
fully to  usurp  foreign  domain,  as  is  the  case  ^Yit]l  two  Fralo-Altaic 
tongues  in  Europe.  ( )ne  of  these  is  the  Turkish,  which  has  in  vain 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe,  but  no  longer  occupies  more 
than  a  "very  small  portion  of  European  Turkey  itself,   while  in 

X    2 
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Candia  nearly  all  the  Tiu-ks  have  taken  to  Greek.  The  other  is  the- 
Magj^ar,  which  is  now  rapidly  decaying  in  Hungary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  privileges  it  enjoys,  and  the  official  countenance  given 
to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  tongues.*  But  its  dis- 
appearance may  confidently  he  predicted  sooner  or  later. 

Different  races  often  speak  one  and  the  same  language,  just  as 
one  and  the  same  race  may  speak  several  different  languages,  facts 
which  are  Avell  known,  and  of  which  a  multiphcity  of  examples 
might  he  adduced.  Some  of  the  Basques — the  Spanish  or  genuine 
Basques — still  speak  Escaldunac  in  the  neighhoiu'hood  of  Durango, 
Tolosa,  and  Saint  Sehastian,  while  others  speak  Sj^anish  in  the 
neighhoiu'hood  of  Vitoria  and  Pamplima.  Some  of  the  Bretons, 
again,  speak  French,  while  others  stUl  retain  then  Keltic  tongue. 
Many  Finns  speak  Suomi,  but  many  also  speak  Russian  exclusively ; 
and  in  Central  Asia  other  Uralo-Altiac  tribes  haA^e  in  the  same 
way  adopted  Persian.    But  it  would  be  tedious  to  prolong  the  list. 

§  4. — Hie  Permutation  of  Species  in  Philology. 

Once  launched  on  their  historic  life,  the  phonetic  system  and 
forms  of  languages  soon  begin  to  change,  and  become  gradually 
modified.  Consonants  and  vowels  often  change  to  stronger  or 
weaker  consonants,  to  sharj)er  or  more  open  vowels.  Both  also  fre- 
quently influence  each  other  mutually,  and  such  influence  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced  the  various  branches  of  a  giA^en  family, 
each  -with  their  peculiar  modifjong  tendencies,  depart  daily  farther 
and  farther  from  each  other.  Persian  and  French  are  much  more 
different  from  one  another  than  Avere  old  Persian  and  Latin ; 
English  and  German  than  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  High  German. 
And  not  only  do  the  forms  become  modified,  but  they  at  times 
perish  altogether.  The  common  Aryan  mother-tongue  possessed 
eight  cases,  of  which  Latin  retained  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds, 
reduced  in  the  Langue  d'oil  to  two,  while  in  modem  French  they 
have  quite  disappeared.  So  also  the  three  primitive  Semitic  cases- 
have  been  preserved  in  literary  Arabic  alone. 

*  "  Los  Serbcs  de  Hongrie,"  p.  310.     (Anonyme.)     Prague,  1873. 
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But  this  is  so  far  a  degradation  rather  than  a  transformation- 
True  transformation,  witli  Avhich  we  are  now  concerned,  is  a  varia- 
tion of  species,  a  phenomenon  in  pliilology  which  has  long  been 

•scientifically  demonstrated,  and  wliich  those  alone  will  venture  still 
to  doubt  Avho  confound  etymology  with  the  science  of  language. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  this  work  that  all  languages 
were  divided  according  to  their  structure  into  three  distinct  classes, 
the  isolating,  the  agglutinating,  and  the  inflectional.  In  the  first 
class  we  have  neither  prefixes  nor  suffixes,   the  root  itself  in  its 

■crude  state  forming  the  word,  so  that  here  the  sentence  consists  of 
nothing  but  a  series  of  independent,  free,  and  isolated  roots.  In 
the  second  class  the  word  is  formed  of  two,  three,  four  or  more 

■elements,  one  of  these  roots  alone  preserving  its  full  primitive  force, 
while  the  others,  losing  a  part  of  their  original  meaning,  are 
attached  to  the  principal  root  as  relational,  that  is,  secondary 
elements.  In  the  third  class  not  only  are  diverse  elements  aggluti- 
nated, as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  root  itself  may  become  modified, 

•changing  its  voAvel  A^dtli  its  change  of  meaning.  These  three  stages 
have  been  described  in  their  place,  with  examples   calculated  to 

•  clearly  illustrate  their  peculiar  features. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  languages  of  the  second  class 
have  passed  through  the  first  stage  before  arriving  at  their  jDiesent 

.state,  whde  those  of  the  third  have  siiccessively  passed  through  the 

•two  previous  stages.  Before  being  agglutinating,  the  Uralo- Altaic 
idioms  were  isolating  or  monosyllabic,  and  before  becoming  in- 
flectional, the  Semitic  had  been  fii'st  mono.syllabic  and  then 
agglutinating. 

The  proof  of  tliis  permutation  of  linguistic  species  is  self-evident. 
Thus  all  the  monosyllabic  tongues  betray  clear  proofs  of  a  more  or 

.less  realised  tendency  towards  the  agglutinating  process,  while 
several  agghitinating  idioms  in  the  same  way  manifest  tendencies 

itowards  inflection.  Lastly,  in  the  inflecting  tongues  themselves 
there  occur  numerous  traces  of  the  agglutinating  and  even  of  the 

.isoLating  phase. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  Cliinese  grammar  already  distinguishes 

ithe  roots  into  fall  and  empty  (p.   37),  a  distinction  which  is  the 
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first  step  towards  agglutination.  Nothing  was  in  fact  further  needed 
than  to  solder  the  empty  on  to  the  fidl  roots,  in  order  to  pass  com- 
pletely from  the  first  to  the  second  phase.  Of  all  the  isolatmg 
tongues,  Tibetan  seems  to  show  the  most  marked  tendency  towards 
agglutination,  so  much  so  that  it  has  at  times  Ijeen  wrongly  taken 
for  an  agglutinatinsi;  lan<nia"e. 

The  transition  from  agglutination  to  inflection  is  quite  as  easy 
to  understand,  and  all  who  have  studied  the  Uralo- Altaic  group  are 
aware  that  the  first  traces  of  inflection  are  much  more  marked  in 
the  Finnic  than  in  the  other  groups,  especially  the  Tuugus. 

But  the  most  ciuious  point  to  observe  is  the  passage  from  the 
agglutinating  to  the  inflectional  state.  Thus  a  number  of  Aryan 
forms  are  still  in  the  agglutinating  period,  as,  for  instance,  the 
vocative,  which  is  nothing  but  the  theme  itself :  aTcva  =  Sanskrit 
a^va  =  Latin  eque  =  O  horse  !  where  the  radical  and  derivative 
elements  are  intimately  connected,  neither  presenting  any  trace  of 
phonetic  modification  or  of  inflection.  Xay  more,  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  monosyllabic  period  stdl  linger  in  the  Aryan  tongues,, 
as  in  Sanskrit,  which  has  a  somewhat  niunerous  class  of  noiuis, 
whose  theme  is  nothing  but  the  monosyllabic  root  itseK.  It  little 
matters  that  it  modify  the  vowel,  or  suffix  the  case-endings,  the 
fact  remains,  that  we  are  here  evidently  dealing  with  a  primitive 
monosyllabic  element.  In  conjugation  also,  the  augment  a,  pre- 
fixed to  the  imperfects  and  aorists  (old  Persian  ahara  =  Greek 
e<^epe),  is  nothing  but  an  old  monosyllabic  form  of  the  first  period. 

However,  if  it  is  easy  to  detect  in  the  more  recent  stages  vestiges 
of  the  older  periods,  it  is  no  less  eas}'  unliesitatingly  to  group  the 
various  families  of  languages  in  their  respective  jjeriods  or  classes. . 
Here  the  broad  features  are  an  unerring  guide. 

The  absence  of  intermediate  stages  between  the  existing  and  the 
older  forms  has  often  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of 
transmutation.  We  have  not  here  to  pronomice  on  a  question  of 
zoology  or  botany,  but  Ave  Avould  remark  that  where  language  is 
concerned  the  objection  has  no  force  Avhatsoever,  for  the  process 
of  evolution  is  here  easily  folloAved,  and  in  fact  detected  in  active 
operation.     The  transmutation  of  species  is  here  a  patent  fact,  and 
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one  of  tlie  fundamental  i>rinciples  of  the  science  of  language.* 
And  is  not  tliis  in  itself  a  fresh  and  brilliant  proof  of  the  truth 
discussed  at  the  opening  of  this  Avork,  that  philology  is  above  all  a 
natural  science  1 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  spoken  successively  of 
plurahty  of  origin  and  of  transmutation,  terms  which  to  some  may 
seem  contradictory,  but  which  are  easily  reconciled.  The  doctrine 
of  the  original  plm-ality  of  langiiages  and  races  in  no  way  pretends 
to  clash  with  the  more  general  doctrine  of  cosmic  luiity.  After  all, 
we  must  still  acknowledge  that  all  existing  forms,  without  excep- 
tion, are  but  varied  aspects  of  matter,  Avhich  is  one  as  it  is  infinite. 
But  this  miity  does  not  at  all  prevent  such  and  such  identical,  or 
even  analogous  forms  from  being  developed  simidtaneously  in 
different  centres,  nor  from  being  reduced  dkectly  and  without 
intermediate  links  to  one  common  fonn.  But  whether  such  ana- 
logous but  distinct  forms  ha^'e  sprung  from  one  original  source  or 
not,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 

However,  tliis  matters  little,  and  the  ascertained  impossibility  of 
reducing  a  midtiplicity  of  linguistic  families  to  a  common  centre  is 
for  lis  sufhcient  proof  of  the  original  plurahty  of  the  races  that  have 
been  developed  -with  them,  the  acquisition  of  the  facidty  of  articu- 
late speech  being  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  man  himself  on 
the  earth.     [But  see  Translator's  remarks  at  p.  306.] 

*  Whitney,  "  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  3rd  cd.,  p.  175. 
London,  1870. 
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Aryan — Indie 

Semitic  — Aramajo- Assyrian 
Indei5cndent  group  ... 
Aryan — Hellenic 
Independent  group 
Arj'an — Neo-Latin  ... 
Caucasian — Lesgian 
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